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ISTORIC MACKINAC is the title of a work in two vol- 

umes, by Hon. Edwin 0. Wood, LL.D., which has re- 

cently come from the press of The Macmillan Co. It is the 

most complete work that has yet appeared on the Mackinac 
country as a whole. “ 

Its style is popular and entertaining, yet the work has a 
degree of historical accuracy uncommon in publications of 
this kind. It is based upon the extensive collection of Mack- 
inac material which Mr. Wood at great expense and infinite 
care had collected during many years, and which constitutes 
the most complete collection of historical material on Mackinac 
in existence. 

Mr. Wood was for many years a member of the Mackinac 
Island State Park Commission, and during the many summers 
spent on the Island had a rare opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the region and its place in history. The Indians, 
the priests at the missions, the soldiers and traders in the 
frontier garrisons, the gay voyageurs and the adventurous 
coureurs de bois of the northern wilderness, all became to him 
as old friends. The work is a monument of his love for Mack- 
inac. 

The first volume is composed of chapters of historical nature, 
of which some idea may be gained from a mere enumeration: 
French exploration in the Mackinac country; Father Mar- 
quette at Michilimackinac; LaSalle and the Griffin; The cour- 
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eurs de bois and the fur trade; Removal of fort and mission 
to Old Mackinaw; The parish register at Mfchilimackinac; 
The French and the English; The English and the Indians; 
Pontiac; Minavavana and Wawatam; Henry’s account: of the 
massacre: his escape and adventures; Old Mackinaw after the 
massacre; Major Robert Rogers; Removal of the fort to Mack- 
inac Island; The English fur trade; The war of 1812; The 
American fur trade; Astor, Crooks and Stuart; Dr. William 
Beaumont and Alexis St. Martin; Mackinac and the Mormons 
of Beaver Island; Churches of Mackinac Island; The Lost 
Prince; Fort Mackinac, 1815-1918; Mackinac National Park; 
Mackinac Island State Park; Descriptive notes on names and 
places at Mackinac Island. The last chapter contains 100 
pages of descriptive notes on names and places of the Island. 
At the close of the volume is an appendix of 70 pages and a 
chronology of 16 pages. 

Volume II embodies happily the thought of bringing to- 
gether under one cover the literary masterpieces on Mackinac 
from rare books long out of print, among them sketches by 
Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Ann Jameson, Margaret Fuller, Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, William Cullen Byrant and Bayard 
Taylor. For those who visit Mackinac in the summer and 
wish to get the romance of early Mackinac as seen through 
the eye of literary genius, this volume will prove the “open 
sesame.” 

Closing chapters of volume II give the derivation and trans- 
lation of the Indian names in the Mackinac country and a list 
of the flowering plants and ferns of the Island. An extensive 
bibliography of Mackinac material is appended, and the whole 
work is provided with a serviceable index. 

While these volumes make no claim to rank with the achieve- 


ments of historians, they are a contribution of importance 
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from the viewpoint of the new interest they are destined to 
arouse in the history of the Mackinac country, the first re- 
gion of the Great West to be discovered and colonized by 
France. 


LMOST sIMULTANEOUSLY with the publication of Historic 
Mackinac comes the announcement of Mr. Wood’s death. 
Those who have been intimately associated with the develop- 
ment of Michigan’s historical work will realize the misfortune 
the State has suffered. Mr. Wood’s work in Michigan his- 
tory was unobtrusive and for this reason the more effective, 
achieving results through cooperation, through aiding and 
encouraging others, and by sacrificing time and money in pro- 
moting the preservation and writing of the history of the 
State he loved. His love for the Mackinac country amounted 
to a passion, as his latest work Historic Mackinac evidences. 
It was one of the delightful things about Mr. Wood, his deep 
feeling for the history of Mackinac Island and its surround- 
ings, which had for him something of religious sanctity; it 
was to the Island that Mr. Wood went with his family after 
the tragic death of his son, Dwight Hulbert Wood, who sacri- 
ficed his life for his brother Aug. 12, 1905, an act commemor- 
ated in the marble canopy erected over the natural spring of 
water known as Dwightwood Spring on the East Shore Boule- 
vard of the Island. 

Mr. Wood was one of the founders and first members of the 
Michigan Historical Commission, and later its president. Pre- 
viously he had been for several years a trustee of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society, severing: his connection with 
both organizations only by virtue of his removal to New York 
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City. His benefactions to the State’s historical work in both 
these capacities are too numerous for mention, and are of the 
quality and nature that a true lover of history performs and 
forgets, but which live on in the work achieved as an ever 
fresh inspiration. He was the founder of the Genesee County 
Historical Society in 1913, and was a member of various 
national historical organizations, including the American 
Historical Association (life), the American Irish Historical 
Society, the American Geographical Society and the American 
Museum of Natural History, besides many State historical 
societies of the Old Northwest. Recently the University of 
Notre Dame conferred upon him the degree of LL. D. 

Mr. Wood was born at Goodrich, Genesee County, Oct. 29, 
1861. His father was a pioneer of Michigan. From work on 
the farm and humble schooling, Edwin Wood rose gradually 
through native qualities of mind and heart to be a dominat- 
ing figure in State and national public life. It may be said 
of Mr. Wood, as Mr. Wood said of the late Lawton T. Hemans, 
that had he been a member of the opposing political party, 
he might have obtained the highest public offices in the gift of 
the people. In 1893-97 he was a special agent of the United 
States treasury department. In 1904 he was elected chairman 
of the Democratic State Central Committee, and again in 1912 
and 1916; he was a member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee for two terms, 1908-16, resigning after the national con- 
vention because of imperative business demands upon his time 
in New York, where he had recently become associated with 
the Chevrolet Motor Co. Since 1895, until his removal to New 
York City, Mr. Wood was president of the Loyal Guard, a 
fraternal society with headquarters at Flint, many years the 


home city of Mr. Wood; he edited the Loyal Guard Magazine, 
the official publication of the society. From 19138 to 1916 he 
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was a member of the Mackinac Island State Park Commission 
and of the Michigan Historical Commission. He was presi- 
dent of the National Fraternal Press Association, 1903-4, and 
of the National Fraternal Congress, 1904-5. 

The universal respect for Mr. Wood is reflected in an editor- 
ial comment at the time of his death, in an organ not of his 
party, in which it is said: “Mr. Wood’s outlook was wide, his 
interest in furthering what he considered the best welfare of 
his country deep and sincere, his methods practical, his fund of 
common sense large, and he was held in general esteem as a 
man . . . Mr. Wood was in truth a great lover of Michi- 
gan. He loved the land, he loved its history, and he was a 
persistent student of the latter, delighting to delve into the 
early data of this region. His services as a member of various 
historical societies and as a member of the Mackinac Island 
board of park commissioners afforded him opportunities for 
proving his devotion in many practical ways and reacted valu- 
ably on his manner of viewing purely political projects. Many 
people disagreed with Mr. Wood, but they all respected him.” 


N THE SHARP LIGHT of the present world war many historical 
truths which have been half hidden by time and preju- 
dice are coming into clearer view and receiving the emphasis 
which they should have. One of these concerns the American 
Revolution. Teutonic autocracy, the common foe of humanity 
has drawn aside the veil that has obscured to many the truth 
respecting the causes of that event. Teutonic George III, not 
the English people, stands forth clearly revealed as the arch 
enemy of democracy in America as well as in England, and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, descendants of 
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the American colonists who fought to win freedom from his 
oppression, are today working as sisters with the men and 
women of Great Britain to help win the war, to crush [forever 
Teutonic autocracy and militarism, and “to make the world a 
safe place to live in.” Worthy of note in this connection is 
the following statement recently received from Mrs. William 
H. Wait, State Regent, D. A. R. for Michigan, as part of a 
report upon the recent meeting of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution at Washington: 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, descendants of 
the heroes of 1776 have just closed, in Washington, D. ©., a 
memorable annual meeting, the twenty-seventh Continental 
Congress, the keynote of which was loyalty to the Government 
of the United States and to our Allies. One of the most im- 
pressive moments in the Congress was that in which it was 
voted unanimously to send a letter of thanks and an American 
flag to the women in a seaside village in Scotland,—the women 
who in Great Britain sat up all night making an American 
flag to fly over the new-made graves of American men lost in 
the torpedoing of the Tuscania by our common enemy. 

It was a moment which intensified realization on the part 
of every woman present that our forefathers in 1776 fought 
not England but the Teuton George III who at that time sat 
on the throne of England and sought to extend exactly the 
same spirit of autocratic government, the same unlawful am- 
bition for world domination, the same unholy greed for his 
neighbor’s property as did Frederick the Great, at that time 
ruler of Prussia, and as does Frederick’s descendant, the 
present Kaiser of Germany. George III was descended on 
both sides from Teuton ancestry, being on his father’s side 
the great-grandson of George I, Elector of Hanover who be-. 
came King of England, and on his mother’s side, the son of the 
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Teuton Augusta, a daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. He 
was filled with Teuton egotism. He brushed aside the wise 
council of Pitt and other English statesmen regarding the 
treatment of the American colonies and attempted to practice 
on them the same methods of Teutonic oppression, ruthless 
domination and unjust tyranny which today through another 
Teuton, Wilhelm II, is making this planet a world of blood. 

Today, the world is fighting for freedom from the rule of 
the Teuton Wilhelm II, just as the men of the American Revo- 
lution in 1776 fought to free the American colonies from the 
rule of the Teuton George III. 

It was not Anglo-Saxon England but their Teuton King and 
his supporters that precipitated the American Revolution; 
it was not Anglo-Saxon England but England’s Teuton ruler, 
George III, who sent hired Hessian troops to fight free-born 
Englishmen on American soil: 

The men and women of America now know the truth—none 
have known it better than the Daughters of the American 
Revolution,—and the year 1918 finds the women of democratic 
Great Britain and the women of democratic America standing 
side by side, giving bravely their husbands, sons, grandsons 
and sweethearts to free the world forever from Teuton autoc- 
‘racy. In spirit, courage and determination, they are one 
though separated by miles of seas. Together in purpose, they 
are working night and day to furnish comforts for our sick 
and wounded men, and necessities for our well men regardless 
of whether they fight the common foe under the Union Jack 
or the Star Spangled Banner. 

At the Continental Congress, the representative of Great 
Britain who addressed the Daughters, Maj. Gen. J. D. Mac- 
lachlan, military attaché of the British Embassy, spoke most 
effectively of this united war work. 
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The report of the Publicity Director, War Relief Service 
Committee, Daughters of the American Revolution, showed 
that the Daughters throughout the United States, the Orient 
and Cuba have expended for war purposes during the past 
year, $9,416,022.90, Great Britain sharing in our money gift 
to our Allies, and the Daughters participating in the war loan 
of Great Britain. 


R. C. E. MARK, or cuicaco, has presented to the State 
several interesting and valuable letters written by former 
Governor J. W. Begole in connection with the great fire which 
swept “The Thumb” in 1881. Attached to these is a letter 
written at Mr. Mark’s request, by Melville C. Whittaker, giv- 
ing his experience and what he suffered during the fire. The 
letters are now on file at the office of the Michigan Historical 
Commission. 

In the letter of presentation, Mr. Mark has given an interest- 
ing account of his memory of the fire and Governor Begole’s 
connection with it, as follows: 

In 1881, September, a fire swept the thumb of the mitten of 
your State and devastated and laid waste sixty square miles of 
territory. The fire was so great, so vast, and so terrible in 
destruction, that it attracted the attention of the entire civil- 
ized world, in response to which the nations of the globe vied 
with each other in their contributions. There are living today, 
no doubt, in that territory.men and women who passed through 
the horrors of those three days. There are children born of 
those men and women who doubtless have listened to the tales 
told and the suffering experienced during that short time. I 
am presenting to you the documents that tell the story of a 
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man, who in the heat of political times received the condem- 
-nation and abuse of some of his best friends, but only for politi- 
cal purposes, that he would not have received had the facts been 
published at that time, and they would have been published had 
he not requested me not to divulge or reprint the present letters. 
On a September afternoon in the year 1881, a meeting was 
called by the leading citizens of Flint, Michigan, for the pur- 
pose of raising funds, clothing, food, farm implements, and 
such other articles as could and would be donated for the im- 
mediate relief of those living in the burned section. At that 
meeting J. W. Begole was made Chairman and after having 
appointed the several committees to receive subscriptions and 
materials, I was sent for and requested to report to him at 
6 P. M.-that evening. I did as requested and was handed a 
letter by Mr. Begole, the original of which I am presenting to 
you, authorizing me as the agent for the distribution of supplies 
sent from what was afterwards termed the Central Committee. 
As soon as I received this commission, [ started with my horse 
and carriage, driving during that evening and night thirty- 
six miles, arriving at the first stopping place in the morning, 
feeding my horse and obtaining two hours’ sleep. I then pro- 
ceeded the balance of the journey, a distance of twenty-two 
miles, arriving at Marlette at between three and four P. M. I 
presented my letter of authority to David Donaldson, John 
McGill, and Theodore Hough, and immediately began the work 
of organization for the distribution of such supplies as should 
be committed to my care. The following morning I started 
out through the country with my horse and carriage on a tour 
of inspection and found the destruction and horrors so great 
that upon my return I wired Mr. Begole and received from him 
in reply the enclosed telegram but I did not and would not call 


upon him for money. In wiring Mr. Begole I also wrote him 
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a letter explaining the conditions as I found them and re- 
ceived from him the enclosed letter. This letter has always 
been in my possession and carefully guarded, and I now turn 
it over to you that you may preserve it among the treasured 
keepsakes and relics of the past period. Knowing the man 
personally as I did, and being aware that at that time he had 
not the slightest thought that he himself would be made 
Governor of the State of Michigan, and knowing the offer 
contained in that letter to be genuine and made by him with 
no other thought in his mind but that of relief for those suffer- 
ing for the lack of food, instilled in me a very high apprecia- 
tion of the man and his character. 

In September 1882, J. W. Begole was nominated for Goy- 
ernor on the Demo-Fusion-Greenback-Prohibition Ticket, and 
by the older citizens of the State of Michigan it will be remem- 
bered that there was plenty of “mud-slinging” and what might 
be termed a general “hot time.” During this period’I had 
not revealed the contents of any of the letters or felegram 
presented to you, and nothing was known whatever of the 
transactions that took place between Mr. Begole and myself 
for the relief of the fire sufferers until, when in the forepart of 
September while I was passing the headquarters of the Cen- 
tral Democratic Committee located at Flint, Michigan, I 
stopped long enough to listen to an argument taking place be- 
tween the opposing factions, and incidentally passed the re- 
mark that “if they knew one-half of what I know they would 
be praising J. W. Begole instead of condemning him.” With- 
out a moment’s hesitation Jerome Eddy stepped forward and 
wished to know what I knew about J. W. Begole. I told him 
in a very few words that I had a letter written to me by J. W. 
Begole which I received while in Marlette authorizing me to 
draw on him and let no one suffer while he had money. Mr. 
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Eddy simply remarked—“Have you such a letter,” and I as- 
sured him that “I had.” Two days later I was on my way to 
England to attend a convention that was to be held at Darling- 
ton. Upon my return on October 2nd, I was met at midnight 
at the train by the Republican Committee headed by H. R. 
Lovell with a request for “that letter.” As soon as I could 
comprehend what they were seeking, I informed them that 
I had such a letter and that if Mr. Begole should request me 
to deliver it to them I would gladly do so. I agreed to con- 
fer with Mr. Begole in the morning and let them know with- 
out delay what his desires were. This was done early the next 
morning and he requested me not to use the letter, nor allow 
the committee to see it. Also that he would communicate 
with the Detroit papers and if they, in their judgment deemed 
it advisable, they could have it to reproduce; and should they 
refuse for any reason, I should then keep the letter and not 
divulge its contents. The matter was taken up with the 
editor of the Detroit Free Press and the conclusion reached 
was, that inasmuch as the election was to be held on November 
4th, it would be too late to be of any value. 

The people of that date well remember the tremendous 
sweep that took place and that J. W. Begole was made Gov- 
ernor of the great State of Michigan by over 5,000 majority. 
They also remember that in the previous election that took 
place the State was swept by over 60,000 Republican majority. 

How well this modest and unassuming citizen of the State 
of Michigan performed his duties as Governor is best told by 
the public records—the historic annals of your State. As 
a private citizen, his life was one of simplicity, honor and integ- 
rity with but one thought uppermost in his mind at all times. 
That one thought was, “What can I do to help my neighbor.” 
These observations are based on my personal knowledge of 
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the man both as.an intimate friend in his home and with his 
family and on business relations of such a nature as brought 
me in daily contact with his life; and I can only say where 
there are men of equally true and noble character as that of 
J. W. Begole, we should not wait until they have passed from 
our view before it is known. 

In presenting these little documents to you I trust they 
may receive the careful and conscientious consideration due 
them and that they may be so set forth that the rising genera- 
tion may take a lesson that will instill in their hearts the same 
principles that was maintained by the Honorable J. W. Begole. 

Very truly yours, d 
C. E. Mark. 


UPT. F. A. Gausr and Principal George E. Butterfield, 
of the Bay City schools, with their teachers and pupils, 
have done a service for local history which might well be 
emulated in every county. They have compiled a book, Bay 
County, Past and Present, recently published, on the history 
of Bay City and Bay County. The volume contains 212 pages 
in 25 brief chapters, with ample references at the end of each; 
footnotes with cross-references; in the back a classified list 
of references to the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions; an appendix of additional data arranged to correspond 
with the chapters, including Saginaw Indian legends, a 
chronology of early events, population and industrial statis- 
tics, and township organization; about a hundred maps, dia- 
grams, and illustrations; and a carefully made index. 
The material of the text is well selected and arranged. The 
interesting manner in which the work of compiling it was un- 
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dertaken and carried out is stated by Mr. Butterfield in his In- 
troduction, in which he says: 

A careful study of the home region furnishes an excellent 
foundation for the later study of the geography, history, and 
government of our nation and of other nations. It is interest- 
ing and understandable because the child is living in the midst 
of the conditions, events, and things studied. He sees old 
friends in a new light. Moreover, most of the elements in the 
advanced studies are to be found at home in the regional 
study. 

The interaction between man and his physical surroundings 
has taken place in many ways right here in Bay County. The 
forests furnish the best example, for they attracted the peo- 
ple here, furnished them with their occupations, and in the 
meantime were cleared away by those people who established 
rich farms and built great factories in their places. 

Bay City furnishes a good example of two types of cities, 
as it combines the elements both of the trading and distribut- 
ing center and of the manufacturing center. 

Government has developed step by step from the very simple 
government of an unsettled region into the complex govern- 
ment of a densely populated county. 

When such a study of Bay County was undertaken two years 
ago at the request of Superintendent Gause, it was found to 
be very difficult to get suitable material on the many topics. 
In some schools there was very little material to be found, 
because the parents were mostly recent immigrants. In other 
schools there was a wealth of material to be obtained directly 
from the pioneers, but there was no way in which this material 
could be given to the other schools or could be preserved for 
future classes. The libraries contain much valuable material, 
but not in a form suitable for use by sixth grade pupils. 
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To overcome these difficulties, Mr. Gause suggested that the 
geography department, with the pupils of the sixth grade, make 
a detailed study of the county for one year. This would give 
the pupils an important piece of constructive work to do, and 
the results could then be published as a text book for use in 
future classes. 

The method of procedure has been as follows: The sixth 
grade teachers of geography met at frequent intervals to dis- 
cuss the work, the sources of material, and to form general 
outlines for the classes to follow. Beginning in January, 
1917, and continuing through May pupil representatives from 
each sixth grade in the city met for an hour once a week with 
the chairman to present reports from their classes, discuss 
various parts of the work, and decide questions that had arisen. 
By the close of the school year in June, reports of the work 
of each class had been handed to the chairman. These reports 
were sifted, conflicting statements investigated, and sources 
of all kinds consulted. Many of the pioneer residents were 
interviewed. Then the work was put in final form for publi- 
cation. 

It has been our object to have an interesting book. This 
accounts for many of the stories and illustrations. At the 
same time we have attempted to make the work as reliable 
as possible and to record the sources of our information. Lack 
of time has made it impossible to go to the real sources in 
many cases. 

We have aimed to place the emphasis on those phases of the 
work that are significant, but are not at hand for study now. 
The present industrial and governmental conditions need no 
text for their study—in fact, ought to have none., The daily 
paper with its advertisements, statements about business and 


the industries, and with its proceedings of the Common Coun- 
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cil, Board of Education, Board of Supervisors, and of other 
governmental bodies of the city and county furnish text enough 
for this part of the work. At the same time it is desired that 
the personal observation of the pupil be used wherever possible. 
This can be accomplished by means of individual, group, or 
class excursions and visits to interesting places, to industrial 
plants, and to the meetings of the Common Council, ete. 


R. LEW ALLEN CHASE, M. A., of the history department of 
the Houghton High School, made recently in the col- 
umns of the Houghton Mining Gazette an appeal for historical 
material which is not only typical of the live work being done 
by the Keweenaw Historical Society, but illustrative of what 
every society in the State should do respecting war material 
and other historical records of local character. Mr. Chase 
says: 

Addressing the Keweenaw Historical Society at its recent 
annual meeting in Houghton, Mr. A. F. Rees urged that the 
society collect and preserve material relating to the war. He 
pointed out that some day this material would be of great in- 
terest and value. The officers of the Keweenaw Historical 
Society are not unmindful of the necessity of such work as 
Mr. Rees urges upon them. They are very glad to cooperate 
in every way that seems likely to bring results. Each one 
of them is, however, engrossed in his own affairs and he cannot 
devote much time to the unremunerative labor which the work 
of the society requires. The society in fact belongs to the com- 
munity, and the community must support it, if it is to fulfill 
its mission. This support does not consist of money contribu- 
tions so much as contributions of whatever may throw 
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light on the history of the copper country of Michi- 
gan. The people have this material stored away 
in attic and cellar, in trunks, chests, desks, cab- 
inets and letter-files. If they wish it preserved where it can 
serve the general interests and needs of the community, they 
ought to turn it over to the secretary of the Keweenaw His- 
torical Society, Mr. J. A. Doelle, or to one of the other officers 
of the Society, or leave it at the Houghton Public Library. 
Just a little thoughtfulness will bring results. 

People may have the notion that only very old things are 
wanted. It is quite as important to preserve the things of 
today as the things of yesterday. Take the letters written 
home by our boys now in the country’s service. These will 
always be of priceless interest. In many cases those to whom 
they are sent will not want to part with them; but where they 
are willing, they should turn them over to the society. The 
records of local clubs and organizations doing war work of 
various kinds will some day be of great interest and should not 
be lost. As soon as they have served the purpose of the organi- 
zation to which they belong, they should be turned over to 
the society for permanent preservation. Programs, handbills, 
posters, used tickets, public and other notices and proclama- 
tions may all seem of trifling interest when they have served 
their immediate use. Fifty years from now they will be ex- 
amined with no little interest. If you doubt it, consider the 
interest attached to such relics of our Civil war, all too few of 
which still exist. Some good people are probably keeping 
diaries or filling a scrap-album in their leisure moments. Some 
day these will be read with interest by persons other than 
those who are now busy with pen or paste. Some people have 
been busy with cameras taking snap-shots of persons and spec- 
tacles connected with our own part in the war. With 


=e 
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what eager interest will these be brought out and 
looked at in the years to come? They will appeal to many 
people, and should, if possible, be preserved by the Keweenaw 
Historical Society. 

Of course, everything connected with the local copper 
industry should be preserved. Copper is our big con- 
tribution to the war for liberty. It is of enormous 
importance now as it was in the Civil War. Of such records 
which are available to the Keweenaw Historical Society, the 
most important are the reports of the mining companies. In 
the past such reports have been allowed to be destroyed when 
a very little thoughtfulness and trouble would have placed 
them in safety for the years to come, where they would be 
used and appreciated. Mining reports, old or new, are al- 
ways especially appreciated by the society. This applies also 
to all reports and publications relating to copper mining in 
this district. Much money has been spent to make the collec- 
tion which the society already has. There is not much left 
that even money can obtain. In the future the society must 
largely depend upon the care and thoughtfulness of the good 
people here and elsewhere who are interested in the past and 
present of the Keweenaw peninsula. When done with it, do 
not consign this material to the furnace. Either notify the 
secretary of the society that you have such and such material 
which may be had if wanted, or else send it or leave it at the 
office of the secretary in the high school building or at the public 
library, Houghton. At least phone Houghton, No. 449, about 
it. 

The society would also suggest that old residents of the dis- 
trict prepare a sort of autobiography giving the main points 
in the life history of such persons. The society will be glad to 


receive such personal histories and to preserve them for future 
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reference. This is a good and certain way of not being for- 
gotten. There are sure to be those who will some day read 
these records with great interest. We should not wait until 
our older people have passed away before preparing their 
biographies. It is then often too late to get a complete and 
reliable record. None knows so much about a person’s life 
as the person himself, who should set his history down in 
writing before it is too late. The society, which is incorpor- 
ated and so cannot die, except by lack of interest in the com- 
munity, will keep all such life histories which it receives. It 
will even provide a list of questions to assist any who may wish 
them in preparing these personal records. 


A MONG HISTORICAL ORGANIZATIONS none has been more active 
in war work than the Daughters of the American Revo- 

lution. Mrs. William Henry Ww ait of Ann Arbor, State Regent, 

has submitted the following report, dating from May 1, 1917 to 

Feb. 1, 1918: 

Knitted garments (for soldiers and sailors) 10,000 


garments or 2500 sets @ $12.00.......... $ 30,000.00 
Comfort kit bags, 2262, @ $2.00............... 4,524.00 
Housewives, 1175.......... ET Te ee Tee Tee 880.25 


Red Cross & National surgical dressings, Cash 

(gifts—not memberships) .............. 4,479.67 
Hospital garments and surgical supplies not in- 

cluded in cash gift, 140,993. 


Jelly for base hospital, 967 glasses @ 20c........ 193.40 
Hot chocolate for men at Selfridge Field 3 mos. 
@ $40.00......... a ee eee eNT eee Te 120.00 


State Troops sidan in ‘Bibles, ¢ etc.) . 759.50 
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Mending Bureau, Camp Custer................ 66.00 
French orphans (northwest France), 55 @ 

DEE: Sats. ndiidnqaandinke aedaw cannes 1,997.50 
French orphans (southern France)............. 250.00 


Restoration of two houses, French village of 
Tilloloy, $1,600.00 pledged, already 


ee re Peay ee ey res 800.00 
Garments for French children................ 296.00 
ee Se Te re 71.50 
STE Gian ok Kindicensed Gente che neaaes 165.00 
BD Mai pn kiiinincins .0cccnkdenatenpabenes 154.00 

reer reer are re $44,454.82 
SIR I DNs iit. ccc cit dgdndedasanins 218,000.00 
Bee ae ee eee 58,000.00 
BD 0505-4 migsan daa 276,000.00 
War expenditures it 10 meas .....<......6.c:0.0000080 $320,454.82 


The Daughters of the American Revolution in Kalamazoo 
support a D. A. R. hostess room in Kalamazoo for all soldiers 
from Camp Custer. 

The Daughters in Michigan are pledged to keep supplied 
with knitted garments for the war, 5 U. 8S. ships (2 des- 
troyers, 1 torpedo boat and 2 submarines). ° 

The State organization is serving hot chocolate to the men 
on guard, the, fliers when they come down, and all men at 
Selfridge Field over a week. 

The State organization has also established and has in 
running order a mending bureau to keep in order the clothes 
of the men in Ban Hospital, Camp Custer, and are meeting 
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with great success, as officers and men appreciate the effort. 

A State committee is organizing all the Chapters, so that 
complete rosters and records of all men in the service from 
Michigan are being assembled. 

Many organizers, leaders and workers in Red Cross are 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The State organization is a branch of the great national 
organization which has offered Red Cross rooms in its beauti- 
ful white marble building, Memorial Continental Hall, next 
door to Red Cross in Washington, if Red Cross needs to expand 
in room. 

The National Society also offered to the United States Gov- 
ernment, the use of a large plot of ground owned by the 
National Society (adjacent to Memorial Continental Hall) 
for the entire period of the war, rent free. The offer was ac- 
cepted and the Government has built on it the offices of the 
National Council of Defense. 

During the edict for heatless days, the rule was suspended 
for the building of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion as the Government considered the war-work done by the 
Daughters a branch of the Government service. 

The National Society was incorporated under an act passed 
by the 54th Congress of the United States of America, Dec, 
2, 1895, and signed by President Grover Cleveland Feb. 20, 
1896. An annual report from the Society to Congress is 
mandatory. 

Membership is open to any woman 18 years of age or more 
descended from a man or woman who with unfailing loyalty 
rendered material aid to the cause of American Independence, 
or from a recognized patriot, soldier or sailor or civil officer 
in one of the several Colonies or States or the United Colonies 


or States; provided she be acceptable to the Society. 
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The organization of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of Michigan was incorporated in 1917, and has a member- 
ship of approximately 3500 women in 48 Chapters doing active 
war work in 48 cities and towns of Michigan. 


HE pD&ATH OF DAN H. BALL of Marquette removes from our 
midst one of the oldest and most active members of the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society. Only a few months 
ago he was instrumental in founding the Marquette County 
Historical Society, realizing the great need of immediate and 
practical work in gathering the fast vanishing historical 
records of the Upper Peninsula. At the midsummer meeting 
of the State Society, to be held at Marquette jointly with the 
Marquette Society, the program will be in part a memorial 
of the life and work of Mr. Ball, and the papers there read 
will be published later in the Magazine. Mr. A. E. Archam- 
beau, of the Marquette Society, has furnished the following 
brief sketch of the life of Mr. Ball: 

Dan H. Ball, senior member of the well known law firm of 
Ball & Ball, was one of the best known lawyers of the Northern 
Peninsula of Michigan, and maintained his offices at Mar- 
quette, Marquette County. Mr. Ball was born at Sempronius, 
New York, January 15, 1836, in the spring of which year his 
parents removed to Michigan, settling on a farm in Washtenaw 
County. There he resided until his 16th year, when in 1852 
his father died and the family moved to Albion, Michigan. 
After a year at Albion College, Mr. Ball taught school 
during the winters, and followed farming during the 
summers, his family having in the meantime’ gone 
back to the farm. In 1856 he entered the liter. 
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ary department of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
and subsequently engaged in teaching at Hamburg, Michigan, 
and for a year or two in the State of Illinois. In 1860 he en- 
tered the law department of the University of Michigan, but 
his plans were cut short by the death of a brother who was 
engaged in the grocery and provision business at Marquette, 
and he removed there and temporarily assumed the manage- 
ment of that business. He next engaged in newspaper work, 
being for two years part owner and editor of the Lake Superior 
News, and later of the Lake Superior Journal. He had been 
admitted to the bar before removing to Marquette and in 
1864 began practice, opening an ‘office at that place. Two 
years later he removed to Houghton County, where he entered 
into a partnership with James B. Ross, and continued there 
until 1870, when he again took up his residence in Marquette. 
He established a large and lucrative practice. Dan H. Ball 
was register of the United States Land Office at Marquette 
from 1862 to 1865, and served as prosecuting attorney of Mar- 
quette County during 1864-5. 


ON. Appison A. Ketser, in acknowledging receipt of the 
Memorial to the late Hon. Lawton T. Hemans published 
by the Historical Commission, calls attention to a bit of verse 
which he found upon the desk at which Mr. Hemans served 
the State as a member of the Railroad Commission. The 
clipping bears evidence of much handling and of having been 
carried for some considerable time. In speaking of the verse 
and of Mr. Hemans, Mr. Keiser writes: 
“While my acquaintance with Mr. Hemans was not of an 
intimate character, it was my privilege to meet him, both as 
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a member of the Commission and privately, a number of times, 
and to know him to that extent. I can readily understand 
how the sentiment put into verse by J. G. Holland would ap- 
peal to him. The lines are as follows: 


‘God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor,—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

in public duty, and in private thinking: 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds,— 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps!’ 


“Mr. Hemans was a man who in character towered above the 
ordinary human standard. While not insensible to unjust 
criticism, he was fearless in the exercise of his judgment in 
every official act. As his successor upon the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission, it has been my privilege to read very many 
opinions and reports prepared by him. They indicate a com- 
prehensive grasp and understanding of the important facts 
and conditions under consideration and an evident de- 
sire to administer exact justice. The termination of Mr. 
Hemans’ public activities was a distinct loss to the State.” 


BK XCELLENT work Is BEING DONE by many chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in making records 


of the boys who have left for the front. Miss Sue I. Silliman, 
of the Abiel Fellows Chapter, D. A. R., Three Rivers, has sent 
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to the State Historical Commission specially valuable records 
of this nature. Mrs. W. M. Stebbins of Hastings, Barry 
County, chairman of the State Committee, Home Ties and War 
Records, D. A. R., is using a letter of appeal and instruction 


that seems specially useful, which is as follows: 


STATE COMMITTEE 
HOME TIES AND WAR RECORDS 


MICHIGAN 





My dear Mrs. 

Have you ever thought what it would mean to the boys from 
your particular locality to feel that their record in this war 
was being kept? Do you even know the boys who are fighting 
for you? . 

After six weeks of constant work along this line the Emily 
Virginia Mason Chapter, in Barry County, feels confident that 
there is a value to such work that cannot be overestimated. 
The plan followed by that Chapter is recommended by this 
Committee. 

HISTORICAL VALUE. There is littlé question but that, 
in years to come, the record of the men who are fighting today 
will be as eargerly sought as is the record of the Revolutionary 
soldiers now. It is much easier to keep track of the men NOW 
than it will be to look them up after years have passed. If 
every locality or County would make a record at this time of 
all her men in service and then try to get into print, after the 
war, a book of Michigan soldiers the contribution to history 
would be invaluable. 

PHYSICAL VALUE. While it may be impracticable to 
take up any effort to supply all the men with any specified 
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articles (such as the knitted garments and comfort bags in 
Barry County) yet the fact of writing to and receiving letters 
from all the men in service from a given locality will put the 
writer in touch with any special needs of the men, in many 
cases such attention can be given as to result in the gratitude 
of the men and their families. You are asked to especially 
study the letter used in Barry County, as contained in the 
enclosed outline because of the fact that nine out of ten men 
have answered it and have expressed the utmost thanks for 
it. You are also advised that you MUST enclose stamp, self- 
addressed envelope if you wish to accomplish any good work 
from this work. Such a plan makes it very easy for the boy 
to write to you. 

MENTAL VALUE. The effect of a letter such as that 
called to your attention will surprise you. The men seem to 
be deeply touched by the fact that the D. A. R. society has 
thought about them and will pay them the courtesy of a letter 
now and then during the war. They are also pleased to 
know that some one is enough interested to keep their record. 

MORAL VALUE. If “some one back home” seems to care 
and is interested in the welfare of a man, he will unquestion- 
ably put forth greater effort to prove his worth. He will be 
truer to the ideals with which he left home, if he knows that 
home people are watching him. He will be more desirous to 
return to his own town and state if he feels that people have 
come to know him and less apt to settle elsewhere after the 
war. This binding of a man to his own locality and bringing 
him back to it should prove of great value to the State of 
Michigan. 

METHOD. Obtain the name and address of every man from 
your County who is in service. 

HOW? The drafted men are easy and the enlisted men 
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hard, but the latter really need you most because they seem to 
have a feeling that no one has remembered them while all the 
banquets, etc., have been lavished upon the new army. This is 
only true, of course, because the new men have gone in large 
bunches while the enlisted men have gone in most cases alone. 

The County clerk will give you a list of all men who have 

gone under the draft from your County. In the smaller Counties 
if the list is arranged very carefully leaving a space under each 
name (and all in alphabetical order) and is mailed to Divi- 
sional Headquarters at Camp Custer, where up to date all our 
Michigan men have first gone, I think there is no question but 
that the Company address of the man will be furnished you. 
In case you cannot get them in this way use local boys to help 
you. The boys are interested in the work and it helps them 
and you to use one or more of them in gaining information. 

The enlisted mens’ names can be had in these ways: 

(1) Through your Y. M. C. A. director. 

(2) Through your local newspapers. They already have 
many names on their mailing list and will help you 
by news items asking people to send you names of 
these boys. 

(3) Local boys whom you know will help you in the large 
camps. 

With names and addresses obtained you are ready to work. 

Buy a record book with an index (you may have to use a 

separate index). Card index would be good if the cards were 
large enough to keep all data that will accumulate. Loose 
leaf ledger is undoubtedly the very best. Give every boy a 
whole page. After your letter is sent and date noted on the 
boy’s page, and when his reply is received, you are to note on 
his page all the information that is desirable for history, and 
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afterward to note his changes of address as you may be in- 
formed of them. 

The follow up work should be planned by each locality and 
done just as may best please the Chapter. It will be 
easy to find a way to raise the necessary money for postage 
and stationery which will be the largest item and will run 
into a hundred dollars easily if the work is thoroughly done. 

This work is not easy, but it is tremendously worth while 
and will become so fascinating, if systematically done, that the 
time will seem most profitably spent. 

Your State Committee will be very glad to answer any and 
all questions and to give any assistance possible. 

Begin the work at once. We hope the war may very soon 
end and the record can not be made one half so easily after 


the men are out of the service. 


HE ANNvuAL MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN PIONEER AND His- 
TORICAL Society, held in the House of Representatives at 
Lansing, May 27, 28 and 29 jointly with the midwinter meeting 
which was postponed from Bay City on account of war activi- 
ties at that time, was one of the most inspiring events that have 
taken place in the history of the Society during its existence. 
This spirit was born of the great war in which we are now 
engaged. The program was patriotic throughout. The key- 
note was struck in President Carton’s address which is pub- 
lished in another place in this number. The music was patri- 
otic and inspiring, being greatly assisted by the Fife and Drum 
Corps of veterans of the Civil War and members of the 
Women’s Relief Corps. Patriotic music was dispensed by the 
orchestra and by the vigorous and thrilling chorus of the Boys’ 
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Industrial School. Mr. Harold Jarvis of Detroit sang in his 
usual pleasing manner, making the closing evening one long 
to be remembered. The House was packed as but once before. 
A goodly number were on hand even at the first session which 
opened at 2 p. m. on the 27th, and there was not a lagging 
moment in the three days. As a result of the meeting a degree 
of inspiration and strength for the great cause for which 
America is fighting was carried away to the homes and com- 
munities of members, and renewed stimulus was received for 
all the activities of patriotic loyal Michigan that are helping 
Uncle Sam and his Allies to win “a place in the sun” for 
democracy. 

The papers read and addresses given were as follows: 

President Augustus C. Carton, What Can a Historical 
Society Do Now?; Rev. Seth Reed (Flint), Reminiscences of 
Civil War Days; Mrs. William H. Wait (Ann Arbor), Work 
in Peace and in War, Michigan Daughters of the American 
Revolution; Mrs. James H. Campbell (Grand Rapids), 
Lafayette and the Lafayette Portrait; Cornelia Richardson 
(Bay City), Pioneer Schools of Bay City; Mrs. Irene Pomeroy 
Shields (Bay City), Historical Incidents in the History of 
Bay County; Prof. R. Clyde Ford (Ypsilanti), France in 
the Great War; Mr. L. S. Foote (Saginaw), Reminiscences of 
Early Saginaw; Hon Wm. 8S. Linton (Saginaw), The Saginaw 
Valley as Related to the Great War; Miss Sue I. Silliman 
(Three Rivers), Michigan’s “Medal of Honor’ Men; Hon. Fred 
M. Warner (Farmington), Michigan’s Red Cross Work; Rev. 
Norman B. Wood (Elsie), Indian Wars of Michigan; Hon. 
Edward Frensdorf (Hudson), History of Jackson State 
Prison; Hon. W. L. Jenks (Port Huron), Judge Woodward 
and the Episode of the Forty-five Laws; Hon. C. E. Bement 
(Lansing), Industrial History of Lansing as Affected by the 
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Great War; Mr. James Cooke Mills (Saginaw), Romance of 
Lumbering on the Saginaw ; Mrs. Basil Clarke (Flint), Haper- 
iences of the Great War; Hon. Chase 8S. Osborn (Sault Ste. 
Marie), America and the War. 

Delegates and speakers were present from twenty-four 
counties. Owing to the length of some papers and addresses 
the time was not sufficient for all delegates who had prepared 
reports to give them. Next year a special session will be 
held for these reports so that all may be heard. 

The music breathed the spirit of the times, inspiring 
every listener. The pupils of Lansing schools both public 
and State, particularly the choruses of the Boys’ In- 
dustrial School, St. Mary’s, and the High School, showed the 
patriotism of the coming generation. History lived anew in 
the beautiful pageant and quaint chorus in costume, “Long, 
Long Ago.” Several soloists and artists proved the musical 
abilities of Lansing people. Much pleasure was derived from 
the inspiring fiddle of Dr. Cowles in Money Musk and Fisher’s 
Hornpipe. Taken as a whole the program surpassed the most 
ardent expectations. 


HE time HAs Arrivep for the annual reunions of families; 

and while these commonly are supposed to have little about 
them of permanent historical value they are often exceedingly 
interesting and have possibilities for history. Genealogical 
data is often of much value in solving knotty historical pro- 
blems, for example, in which tke blood relationships of per- 
sons and families must be determined. The family Bible on 
the parlor center table which used to be a source for births, 
marriages and deaths seems to have disappeared along with 
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the center table, and there seems to be a place for the “family 
historian.” If there be no historian in the family, it might be 
well to appoint one: Duly appointed and qualified, the family 
historian might well take,advantage of the general good feeling 
among the members of the family on these occassions, to gather 
up the general agreement as to what the family believes regard- 
ing itself, including biographical incidents and memories of 
important events in the life of the community. These records 
should be made a part of the permanent records of the local 
historical society, and accessible to the writer of biography 
and history. 

There are some things we had not thought of in connection 
with family trees, which we find pleasantly set forth in an ex- 
change; we here reproduce, for the service of family reunions, 
and similar expressions of genealogical good fellowship, some 
of them: 

When a man climbs up in his family tree and looks down 
upon the passing throng he has outlived his usefulness. 

Some of those family trees cast a lot of shade. 

It is a fortunate thing for some imposing family trees that 
they have their roots well out of sight. 

If you have no family tree, branch out for yourself. 

I assure you madam, my ancestors came over with the first 
settlers. Yes, no doubt, they had no immigration laws then. 

Boston policewomen are detailed to prevent young men 
whose ancestors did not come over in the Mayflower, from 
accosting young women whose ancestors did. 

It is better to be proud of your children, than your an- 
cestors. 


He is descended from a great family—and is still de- 


scending. 
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The Scotchman’s family tree has bare limbs because his 
ancestors wore kilts. 

[t used to take three generations to make a gentleman. Now 
it takes three automobiles. 

You can never tell what kind of a life a man lived by the 
size of his tombstone. 

Even a tombstone will say good things about a man when 
he’s down. 

Nearly every family tree has a graft somewhere. 

Its grand to have a warrior in your family tree, unless it 
is your wife. 

Some men are as proud of their ancestors as a self-made 
man is of himself. 

A man may boast of his ancestors because he has nothing 
to look forward to. 

When you hear a man boast about his ancestors, it’s a safe 
bet that his descendants will have no occasion to boast of 
theirs. 

Some people say man is descended from the monkey. Even 
a monkey should be considered innocent until proved guilty. 

The “family tree” like the ordinary tree usually finds that 
the twig farthest from the main root does the most fluttering. 

According to Hubbard the forbidden fruit of smugness, 
vanity, sloth, gluttony, envy, coveteousness, and lust for posi- 


tion, all grow on the “family tree.” 


UPT. Joun A. Doette, of the Houghton schools, secretary- 
treasurer of the Keweenaw Historical Society, reports that 

his society has disbursed during the year ending March 13, 
1918, $359.29 for purchase of books, printing, postage, etc., 


5 
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and still has cash on hand, $60.53. A bibliography of the 
collection of this society was published in the July number of 
the Magazine for 1917, (pp. 129-155) ; the new books purchased 
are as follows: 


Bailey, J. R., Mackinac, Formerly Michilimackinae. n. p., 1895. 

Brown, 8. R., Western Gazetteer; or, Emigrant’s Directory. 
N.Y. DRL 

Carver, J., Travels through the Interior Part of North 
America. Lond., 1781. 

Colton, C., Tour of the American Lakes. Lond., 1833. 

Daily Mining Gazette, Houghton, Mich., Sept. 14, 1899-March 
31,1900. 3v. 

Covert, W. C., Glory of the Pines: Story of the Ontonagon. 
Phila., 1914. 

Ellet, Mrs., Summer Rambles in the West. N. Y., 1855. 

Fleischmann, C. L., Portage Mine—a Report of the Examina- 
tion, [ete.] N. Y., 1859. 

Foster, J. W., Geology and Metallurgy of the Iron Ores of 
Lake Superior; being a Report Addressed to the Board of 
Directors of the Iron Cliffs Co. N. Y., 1865. 

Gale, G., Upper Mississippi; or Historical Sketches of the 
Mound Builders, the Indian Tribes and the Progress of 
Civilization in the Northwest; from A. D. 1600 to the 
present time. Chic., 1867. 

Greeley, Horace, Recollections of a Busy Life. N. Y., 1868. 

History, Resources, and Prospects of the Saginaw Valley. 
The Railroad Excursion. The Flint & Pere Marquette 
Railroad. 1862. 

Illinois State Historical Society Transactions. Springfield, 
Society, 1916. 

Industrial Age. L’Anse, April 25, 1874-August 15, 1874. lv. 
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Jackson, C. T., Full Exposure of the Conduct of Dr. Chas. T. 
Jackson, and Giving Justice to Foster & Whitney. n. p., 
1849. 

Johnson, E. F., Navigation of the Lakes and Navigable Com- 
munications Therefrom to the Seaboard, and to the Miss- 
issippi River, and Relation of the Former to the Lines 
of Railway Leading to the Pacific. Hartford, 1866. 

Kellogg, L. P., Early Narratives of the Northwest, 1634-1699 
(Original narratives). N. Y., 1917. 

Kiepert, H., Atlas Antiquus. Berlin, Ger., n. d. 

King, J. L., Trouting on the Brulé River; or, Summer-Way- 
faring in the Northern Wilderness. N. Y., 1880. 

Michigan Geological Survey, Atlas Accompanying Reports on 
Upper Peninsula, 1869-78. N. Y., n. d. 

Michigan Senate—Governor’s message. Jan 8, 1839. Pub. by 
the State. 

Parker, A. A., Trip to the West and Texas. Bost., 1836. 

Picturesque Detroit and Environs. Northhampton, Mass., 
1893. 

Shaw, J., Pioneer Life in Kansas. Haskell Ptg. Co., 1886. 

Sketches of the City of Detroit, State of Michigan, Past and 
Present. Detroit, 1855. 

Steele, Mrs., A Summer Journey in the West. N. Y., 1841. 

Swan, L. B., Journal of a Trip to Michigan in 1841. N. Y., 
1904. 

Sweetser, C. H., Tourists’ and Invalids’ Guide to, the North- 
west. N. Y., 1868. 

Tanner, J., Memoires de John Tanner. 2y. Paris, 1835. 

Thompson, T. S., Thompson’s Coast Pilot. Detroit, Mich., 
1869. 

U. S. House of Representatives. Report from the Governor 
and Presiding Judge of the Territory of Michigan. March 
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18, 1806. (In Rep’t of Committee of House of Representa- 
tives) Wash. 

Schooleraft and Allen. Expedition to the Northwest Indians 
in 1832. Phila., 1834. 

U.S. Senate. Report on the Canal arouid Fall’s of St. Mary’s. 
Wash., D. C., 1849. 

Speeches of Buchanan and Benton on Bill to Admit Michigan 
into the Union. n. p., 1837. 

Winchell, A., [& others]. Atlas of the State of Michigan. De- 
troit, Mich., 1873. 

Wright, J. N., Where Copper was King. Bost., 1905. 

The following books have been donated to the Society during 


the past year: 


Books Donor 
Agassiz, G. Founding of the Calumet 
& Hecla Mine. n. p., 
POUR sereisveveis actaaavacte ce J. T. Reeder 


Burton, M. A. List of Manuscripts 
from The Burton His- 
torical Collection. De- 


troit, Mich., 1917...... Publishers 

Cornell, 8S. S.  Cornell’s Physical Geo- 
graphy. Appleton, 1883. Jos. Bruneau 

“a Cornell’s Physical Geo- 
graphy. Appleton, 1886. T. Taper 


Fuller, G. N. Economic and _ Social 
Beginnings of Michigan. 
Lansing, Published by 
Miate, WIG. ....0.00:000. Mich. Hist. Com. 


Hodgins, J. G. Lovell’s General Geo- 
graphy. Montreal, 1875. T. Taper 
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Kellogg, L. P. Frontier Retreat on the 
Upper Ohio (Wis. Hist. 
Collections.) Madison, 
Wen inaciatdawes J. T. Reeder 
Merk, F. Economic History of 
Wisconsin during the 
‘ivil War Decade. Mad- 
ison, Pub. by Wis. State 
Hist. Soc., 1916....... J. T. Reeder 
Michigan Legislature. Village Charter 
—an Act. Pub. by the State, 1895. Library 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 


lections, one volume. Lansing, 


} ee ee ee Samuel Brady 
Oliphant, Mrs., The Brownloes. (From 
Eagle Harbor Library) N. Y., 1886. Mrs. W. J. Uren 


Proceedings of the 11th Annual Confer- 
ence of Historical Societies. 1916.... Washington, D. C. 
Wisconsin State Historical Society 
Proceedings, 1916. Madison, Pub. by 
Sie Rncnte:, TORS 5 so. oc6n-6sc canes J. T. Reeder 
Other Gifts are as follows: 
Donor 
Harroun, Mrs. Mary Houghton, Sante Fe, New Mexico. Journal 
of the museum of New Mexico. Scrapbook containing arti- 
cles on Dr. Douglass Houghton. Two original letters of 
Dr. Douglass Houghton to his father, 1888 and to bis 
brother, 1829. 
Morgan, Mrs. Harriet Douglass Houghton, Coldwater Mich. 
Paper prepared by her about her father, Dr. Douglass 
Houghton. 
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Brady, Samuel. Annual membership card for the Keweenaw 
Historical Society, in the National Historical Society. 
1917. 

Brady, Samuel. Subscription to the journal of American 
History for 1918. 

Reeder, J. T. Programs and list of medal men—50th anni- 
versary of Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. 

Reeder, J.T. Fourteen mining reports. 

Reeder, J. T. Picture of Douglass Houghton monument, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Reeder, J. T. Picture of crowd at Keweenaw Historical 
picnic, Eagle River, 1917. 

Hubbard, Dr. L. L. Five early mining reports. 

Guck, Homer. Letters written during the Spanish-American 
War. 

More, Mrs. James H. Daguerreotype of the wife of Dr. Red- 
field, a prominent physician buried at Eagle Harbor, 1868. 

Langdon, Thos. Picture of the graduating class of the Hough- 
ton High School, 1887. 

Loranger, S., Ontonagon, Mich. Geological map of Isle 
Royale, L. 8., 1847. 

Brougham, Nellie, Calumet, Mich. Fifteen Houghton High 
School commencement programs, ete. One superinten- 
dent’s meeting program. 

Chase, L. A. Old fashioned lamp lighters from Delaware 
mine. 

Doelle, J. A. Curios from Delaware mine. Four pictures of 
old high school. Local war relief league papers, 1918. 
Papers relating to the Conglomerate mine. 

Edwards, James. Two pictures: John Duncan and James 


Cooper. 
Gray, W. T. Fifty cents—Confederate money. 
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Houghton High School. Family histories of high school stu- 
dents written by themselves, 1917. 

Jacker, Francis. Scrapbook containing many articles written 
by himself on early times in the Copper Country. 

Kaspers, Mrs Nellie. Picture of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Finne- 
gan, 1866. 

Lewis, H. T. Twenty-two pictures, mostly of the Copper 
Country. 

Michigan State Geologist. Geological map of Michigan, 1916. 

Osborn, David. Two-hundred and forty-seven early Mining 
Gazettes and Northwestern Mining Journals, 1868-1879. 

Rashleigh, Mrs. Jos. Houghton High School announcement, 
1889-90. 

Rompf, H. Report of treasurer of Portage Township, 1915 
and 1916. 

Rowe, W. Souvenir, Michigan National guard, Houghton, 
Mich., 1900. 

Ruppe, Mrs. Peter, Calumet, Mich. Picture of Mrs. Frances 
Myer, Mrs. Long and Mrs. Ruppe. 

Seaman, A. E. Notice of meeting of Houghton County His- 
torical Society and Mining Institute, 1866. 

Shields, R. H. Three fiftieth anniversary programs of the 
Houghton Methodist (1909) and Hancock Congregational 
churches (1912). 

Strobel, Mrs. Chas. Copper Journal extra, Sept. 9, 1895 con- 
taining account of Osceola mine fire. 


PAPERS 
Ferrey, Mrs. M. B. Need of Historical Work in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 
Henwood, Edwin. Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship 
Canal. 
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Nicholls, Alfred. Sketches of the Early Cornish Miners. 
Robinson, O. W. Recollections of Civil War Conditions in 
the Copper Country. 








REPORT ON THE ARCHIVES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE, STATE CAPITOL, LANSING 


HE arcuives of the Department of State are filed in an 
upper and lower vault in the office of the Secretary of State, 
in an attic room over the Senate Chamber and in a small room 
on the fourth floor. Most of the papers are classified and are 
filed in such a manner that they are accessible to anyone wish- 
ing to use them. 
(A)—Lower vault. 
(B)—Upper vault. 
(C)—Attic, room 1, over Senate Chamber. 
(D)—Fourth floor, small room. 
(fb) —File box. 
Appointments 
Applications, notaries public, April 1 to July 1, 1901, 1 
bundle. (C) 
Appointment of drain commissioners, 1913 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Qualification of notaries public, 1904 to 1916, 5 fb. (A) 
Resignations, 1807 to 1849, 1907 to 1917, 2 fb: 1807 to 1849 
(B); 1907 to 1917. (A) 
Automobiles, motor cycles, ete. 
Applications for motor registration, 1910, 1 bundle. (B) 
Cash book, motor vehicles, including licenses, fees, ete., 
1914 to 1915, 18 v. (A) 
Chauffeurs, convictions of, 1913, 1 bundle. (B) 
Convictions under motor vehicle laws, 1910 to 1911, 1916, 
2 bundles and 1 filebox. (B) 
Licenses . 
Affidavits for duplicate automobile license plates, 1912 and 
(437) 
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1916, 1 bundle and 1 filebox. (B) 

Fee book, 1903-1904, 1 book. (A) 

Motor chauffeurs’ licenses, 1910 to 1918, 5 v. (B) 

Motor vehicle licenses, 1918, lv. (B) 

Register of licenses, numbers of motor vehicles in Michi- 
gan, 1910 to 1918, 19 v.  (B) 

Owners of automobiles—names and addresses of owners 
with description of the machines, 1910 to 1915, 1088 bound 
books. (D) 

Bids, contracts, specifications, ete. 

Agreements, leases and contracts, 5 fb. (A) 

Proposals 
Construction of asylum buildings at Pontiac, 1875, 1 v. 

(B) 
Construction of State Capitol building and buildings of 
State institutions, 1 fb. (B) 
Bonds 

Bond book of men licensed to sell steamer tickets, ete., 1916 
to 1917, lv. (A) 

Enrollment bonds, taken in pursuance of the enrolling act 
of 1818 for vessels in the coasting and fishing trade, 1819 
to 1835, 1 v. (B) 

Five million dollar loan, bonds of the State, ete., 1889 to 
1844, 1 fb. (B) 

List of bonds issued by the State of Michigan, 1835 to 1852, 
1 bundle. (B) 

Original bonds, 1837 to 1917; 5 fb: 1887 to 1900 (B) ; 1901 
to 1917. (A) 

Record of bonds of State officers, 1899 to 1917, Lv. (A) 

Census 
Enumerators, 1894, 1 roll. (B) 
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State DEPARTMENT 


Certificates 
Board of Registration of Nurses, lists of certificates of regis- 
tration, 1900 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
British subjects, 118 in number, who have certified their 
election in writing, Detroit, December 17, 1798, 1 fb. (B) 
Nominations 
Certificates of, 1910, 1 package. (A) 
Vignettes and certificates, 1891 to 1909, 9 fileboxes and 5 
packages. (B) 
Notaries public, lists of, certified to the Senate, 1883 to 1889, 
1 package. (B) 
Constitutions and constitutional convention Journals 
Constitutions of Michigan, 1835, 1850, 1867, 18738, and 1908: 
1885, 1850 and 1908 (A); 1867 and 1873... (B) 
Journal of the Constitutional Convention, 1835 and 1850, 
2v. (B) 
Corporations and Companies 
Abstracts 
Manufacturing corporations, 1863 to 1899, 2 v. (B) 
Mining, 1851 to 1899, lv. (B) 
Miscellaneous, 1852 to 1890, 2 v. (B) 
Railroad, 1857 to 1900, 1 v. (B) 
Articles of Association, incorporation, ete. 
Cooperative associations, 1865 to 1917, 2 fb. (A) 
Cooperative companies, 1913 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Foreign corporations, 46 fb. (A) 
Partnership associations, 1902 to 1917, 9 v. (A) 
Attorney General’s opinions on corporations, 1826 to 1917, 
1 fb. (A) 


1. The copies of constitutions, except that of 1908, are the engrossed 
originals. The constitution of 1908 is printed and mounted. 
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Certificates 
Railroad companies 
Election of directors, 1855 to 1871, 1 fb. (A) 
Publie utility, 1911 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Charters 
Banks, 6 fb. (A) 
Bridge, canal and plank-road corporations, 1 fb. (A) 
Building and leasing corporations, 1 fb. (A) 
Gas, light, and fuel companies, 1855 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Mining corporations, 21 fb. (A) 
River and harbor improvement corporations, 1 fb. (A) 
Salt and oil companies, 1 fb. (A) 
Telephone corporations, 5 fb. (A) 
Transportation Corporations, 2 fb. (A) 
Index to corporations, 1899 to 1917, 2 v. (A) 
Letters, 1900 to 1917, 2 fb. (A) 
List of stockholders 


American Agricultural Chemical Company, 1909 to 1914, 
Gv;. (A) 

American Car and Foundry Company, 1909 to 1916, 9 v. 
(A) 

Banks, 1855 to 1881, 1915 to 1916, 5 fb. (A) 

Bordon Condensed Milk Company, 1914, lv. (A) 

Bridge, ferry, insurance, river improvement, and plank- 
road corporations, 1912 to 1916, 1 fb. (A) 


Calumet and Hecla Mining Company, 1911 to 1912, 2 v. 
(A) 

Cambria Steel Company, 1913 to 1914, 2 v. (A) 

Cluett, Peabody, and Company, 1913, lv. (A) 

Crucible Steel Company of America, 1909 to 1914, 6 v. 
(A) 

Detroit United Railway, 1911 to 1914,4 v. (A) 
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Diamond Match Company, 1908 to 1914, 7v. (A) 

Du Pont Powder Company, 1911 to 1914, 4 v. (A) 

Griffin Wheel Company, 1913 to 1914, 2 v. (A) 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company, December, 1912, 1 v. 
(A) 

Mining corporations, 21 fb. (A) : 

National Biscuit Company, 1912 to 1914, 4 v. (A) 

New York Central Railroad Company, 1914 to 1915, 2 
bundles. (A) 

Ohio Oil Company, 1912 to 1918, 2 v. (A) 

Pullman Company, 1911 to 1914, 5 v: 1911 (B); 1911 to 
1914.7. (A) 

Railroads, 1914 to 1916, 3 fb. (A) 

Republic Iron and Steel Company, 1914, 1 book. (A) 

Sporting clubs and summer resort corporations, 1917, I 


fb. (A) 
Standard Oil Company, Indiana, Dec. 31, 1912, and 1918, 
2v. (A) 


Street railway corporations, 1912 to 1916, 1 fb. (A) 

Telephone corporations, 1914 to 1916, 3 fb. (A) 

Union Tank Line, 1918, 1 v. (A) 

Vacuum Oil Company, 1912 to 1914, 3 v. (A) 

Water power and supply corporations, 1898 to 1917, 1 
fb. (A) 

Wells, Fargo and Company, 1918, 1 v. (A) 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 1909 
to1914,6v. (A) 

Miscellaneous material 

Booming and water corporations, 1 fb. (A) 

Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railway Company, 
1876 to 1916, 1 fb. (A) 


2. Lists for 1911 are filed in both vaults. 
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Brought to our town the life, crude and wild, 
Of the primitive Canadian lumber camp. 


But why pause longer to trace the growth of our city? 

IT WAS BOUND TO GROW, 

To become the present metropolis of Cloverland. 

It is now the county seat of Delta County. 

It has a population of 15,000 souls—or noses! 

Look at our fourteen churches 

Piercing the sky with their steeples. 

Look at our twelve flourishing manufacturing plants. 

Look at our four live newspapers. 

Look at our tasteful public buildings— 

The Court House, the City Hall, the Carnegie Library, 

The Post Office, our Banks, our Hotels, our Hospitals, 
Qur Opera Houses! 

Of our Schools, eight in number, we are justly proud; 

And of our beautiful Park along the shore on summer days; 

And of our cozy homes, nestled among shady trees. 


Then, too, our Railroads carry us east and west, north and 
south. 

The Northwestern alone has six huge docks, electric-lighted, 

With a capacity of 95,000 tons. 

Thirty vessels can load there at one time. 


Our coal docks are among the largest on the lake. 

Our Electric Traction System is unsurpassed, 

With a power plant capacity of 12,000 horse-power. 

Our city has seventy miles of streets, 

And fifty miles of concrete side-walks. 

The Escanaba Manufacturing Plant is the largest of its kind 
in the world! 
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In 1915, the export of iron ore from this port 

Was 5,655,061 tons, with a value of about $22,620,224! 
This is the second largest iron port in the world, 
And our bay can carry the largest boats that float! 


But of the enterprise, the enthusiasm of our citizens; 
Their desire to move on, ever onward towards the goal, 
Who can estimate that subtle quality in its power 

To establish “Our Town” 

As the “Best Town” 

In Northern Michigan. —E. M. Griffith. 
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PROLOGUE, CHANT AND OPENING PRESENTATION 


PERSONS 


Herald—Mark Bailey Father Time—Wallace Cobb 
Messengers—Edwin Bergman Hidden Chorus—High School Pupils 
Arthur Moran 


(Bugle call announces Herald) 


THE PROLOGUE 


Of the rushing Escanaba 

And the city of its borders, 
Skirted by the yellow sand dunes, 

And the pine trees softly murmuring; 
We will tell in song and story 

Scenes depicting both the ancient 
And the future. How the Indians, 

Puans, so they called them—lived here 
Many moons unknown to mankind. 

How they wandered in the forests 
Hunting antelope and wild geese; 

How they fished in Bay de Nocquette’s 
Deep blue waters. Thus these Red men 

Spent their carefree; happy hours 
On the rushing Escanaba. 

Peaceful, thus, they lived and flourished, 
Heeding not the world around them. 

But the white men pushing westward, 
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HERALD AND ATTENDANTS 


Recta ccer renee ne me 
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Hearing tales from many others 
Who had ventured there before them, 
Broke the stillness of the forest, 
With the ringing of their axes, 
And the crashing of the monarchs. 
Fallen thus, these stately pine trees, 
Never more to lift their branches 
To the beauty of the heavens, 
Soon became, by white man’s prowess, 
Dwelling places for the settlers 
On the site of Escanaba. 


Tales of Escanaba’s future 
Reached the ears of those far distant; 
How the timber and resources 
Gave the promise of great riches. 
Railroads, then, displacing coaches, 
People flocked -in goodly numbers. 
Docks they made out in the harbor 
Which is formed by nature’s magic. 
Guiding weary sailors’ progress 
Stood a light-house on the sand-bar. 
Mindful of their children’s welfare 
Schools they built, and likewise churches. 
Thus they toiled, and grew, and flourished, 
Flourished in their undertakings, 
Till at last this humble village 
On the shores of Bay de Nocquette 
Grew into a lively city— 
THE METROPOLIS OF NORTHLAND. 
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Years have passed, and all is altered,— 
Lawns of green replace the sand dunes, 
Fragrant flowers and shrubs abundant 
Where the wild brush then was growing; 
Once a burial place for Indians 
Now the home of thrifty people. 
Belgians, Germans, Scandinavians, 
French and Irish, Scotch and Russians, 
Austrian, English and Italians 
Flocked here from their native countries ; 
Citizens of our Republic 
Thus were joined in one great union, 
Working for the common welfare. 
Escanaba now is noted 
As a melting pot of nations. 
“Ever onward!” is our slogan. 
As the years increase in number, 
Let us strive to keep its spirit, 
Busiest, best and largest city, 
Cloverland’s most sparkling jewel— 
Escanaba! Escanaba! 


SE Be TNE si tis i 0hhai wrote rsh ura Ries Slash dyotnek g wakcincn bso Minor 
Herald just before Father Time appears: 


“Out of the mists that round thee lie, 
Come forth, O Spirit of years gone by.” 


Father Time enters with scythe in action. 
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Opening Chant (Hidden Chorus) 


{ I came I know not whence—I go I know 

Not whither. Eye of things created ne’er 

' Upon my coming looked, nor shall it see 

My passing. First and last of all things I— 
For I am Time. 

Upon the whole of things that little man 

Calls universe, I looked ere yet the Hand 

Creative. wrought. I saw when Order out 

Of Chaos came and suns and stars were born— 
For I am Time. 

I’ve seen the birth of man; seen how through strife 

‘ And strain and struggle man has doffed the brute 

And donned the human; how with toil and tears 

Man rises still, and learns that he is SOUL— 

| For I am Time. 


Herald’s Opening Presentation: 


(After Father Time’s Chant) 


{ Ye who would learn the glory of your past 
And form a forecast of the things to be, 
| Give heed to this, a city’s trumpet blast, 


And see her pictured life in pageantry. 


Trumpet then signals action in Indian village. 
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FIRST EPISODE—EARLIEST TIMES 


PERSONS 


Indian Bride—Beatrice Johnson 

Medicine Man—Hercules Primeau 

Chippewa Chief—George Perrin 

Menominee Chief—Edward Hodgkins 
Indian Brave—Mr. R. J. Dodge 

Bride’s Mother—Helen Reade 

Indian Warriors—Highth Grade and High School 
Indians, all sizes—Franklin School 

Indian Maiden Dance—Eighth Grade 
Indian Chief—Mr. L. E. Hutto 

Squaw with Pappoose—Marguerite Corcoran 


(Band plays Indian music during scene) 

SCENE—Forest and Chippewa Indian village, several. 
wigwams, totem poles, skins, squaws at work, one or more 
carries pappoose on back; one hangs pappoose on tree, basket- 
making, starting fires by rubbing sticks. Indian boys shoot- 
ing with bows and arrows; more Indians appear from hunt- 
ing, bring hides and furs, boasting by word and action. Chief 
and daughter come from largest wigwam. They talk. Indian 
maidens dance. A prominent brave appears, coming from a 
distance, stands erect, bows gravely to chief and daughter, 
lays presents at her feet. Brave sings solo, “Onaway, My 
Beloved.” She brings water and food. He asks chief’s con- 
sent to their union. Chief silently smokes and looks to daugh- 
ter. She goes to young brave. (Trio from Indian music). 
They slowly leave together, looking backward toward the chief 
as they bid farewell. 


Herald: 
“Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love us! 
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Just when they have learned to help us, 
When we're old and lean upon them 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger!” 

— (Hiawatha) 


Canoes with other Chippewas appear, paddling swiftly. 
They land and rush to the chief, crying the alarm: “The 
Menominees; they come, they come!” Consternation follows 
and Medicine Man appears. Then the ceremony of foretell- 
ing by Medicine Man the result of the coming conflict. He 
‘indicates that the fates decide in favor of awaiting the attack 
and defending the village rather than of going out to meet the 
enemy. After putting on war paint, they give the War Dance. 


WRN BE kine eicennccwnens “Indian Patrol” for the Dance 
NE SE: ins iis i'n 68 ves cece “Custer’s Charge” 
' Menominee Indians appear and attack from both water 
and land. 

Escanaba Chippewas defend successfully; charge into the 
water, upsetting canoes, throwing some Menominee Indians 


into the water, scalping some that do not escape. The victory 
is then celebrated with— 


Sealp Dance—Indians all dance around in large circle 


with long poles upraised with dangling scalps suspended from 
them. 


Burying the dead. Utensils buried with their own dead. 


(Accompanied by funeral music by the Band) 
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SECOND EPISODE—COMING OF MISSIONARIES 


PERSONS 
Indian Squaws Chippewa Indians, Sailors, Fur 
Pappooses Traders, Indian Maidens 


Marquette—Harold Thompson 


Missionaries, Marquette and Party, 1673; 
Yacht appears coming around the point; 
Indians hear distant singing of sailors. 


(Band plays “The Marseillaise’—French National Song) 


Herald: 


“See, there it comes, a bird, or a fish, with wings, but it 
swims. On its breast it bears men, white faces, black 
robes, and now they leave its embrace and in boats they 
come hither, drawn by the beauties of fair Escanaba.” 


(Marseillaise repeated softly until Cross is planted) 
yun fired from yacht as a salute. 


Indians cry out in excitement, discharge arrows towards 


oncoming boats and flee towards forest shelter. Marquette 
_ and party extend arms and otherwise express friendliness. 
Marquette and party land, break arrows, giving gifts of gay 
cloth, beads, medals, ete. Party sets up Cross. Chief and 
other Indians bury hatchet. Break arrows, throw down bows. 


As Cross is planted, Marquette comes forth and speaks: 
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Marquette: I come to discover and heal. 
I bring the Cross, 
To feed new tribes with its fire! 
For the fire I bring burns not, 
But heals the burning; 
And the rod I bring is a shepherd’s, 
And the lillies he sends are white. 
Here in the days to come, 
Many shall find a home, 
All nations come from afar, 
To build the city Escanaba. 

Missionaries’ chant to Indians an impressive scene, aston- 
ishing and soothing them. Indians bring corn and dog flesh, 
etc. Whites accept other food, refuse dog flesh. Indians listen 
to message. Interpreters explain message of Christianity to 
them. Whites and Indians mingle freely. White fur-traders 
bargain with Indians. Tom-tom and clarinets. Young Indians 
dance while older ones talk, trade, show trinkets and eat to- 
gether. 

(Song of the Robin Dance.) 

Herald enters and speaks: 

“Lo, the Cross of Christ, the token 
Comes and weapons now are broken. 
White with gown and Red with feather 
Learn in peace to live together. 
Gradually fierce tribes are won 
From war, and cities are begun. 
Trade in furs strengthens alliance, 
Together they bid all foes defiance, 
Finding when war alarms did cease 
Profitable for all are times of peace.” 
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THIRD EPISODE—EARLY SETTLERS 


PERSONS 


School Teacher—Louise Northrup; Surveyors, Woodmen, Indian 
Maidens, White Maidens, School Children, Carpenters, Indians, 
Tracklayers. 


(Indians still on scene. Enter white men from North with packs on 
backs, dressed in mackinaws; begin to survey for railroads and locate 
city) 


TRIBUTE TO THE NOBILITY OF LABOR 
Herald: 


Behold Escanaba now is teeming with labor. 
Labor—the comrade of fame and of glory. 
Listen !—the axes ring loud round about us, 
Swung by these men who are proud of their toiling. 
Hewing a clearing and homes for their loved ones. 
Labor shall ever be virtuous and honored; 
Scorn it not idly, ye men of light thinking. 
Who but the workman achieves all that’s worthy? 
Is it not labor that brings us good fortune? 
Adding its blessings with each daily task. 
Idleness brings not the sought-for contentment. 
Through toil—and toil only—may all obtain peace. 


(Follow crews who begin lumbering operations—cut trees, 
use saws and axes, place great kettle over fire before camp, 
typical lumbering operations) 

As work goes on, enter white maidens in background, slowly. 


Music—“Oh, Tell Me, Pretty Maiden”........ from Florodora 


(Men lay down implements to watch. Indians begin to 
leave, slowly moving away through forests or down to canoes, 








SCENES FROM FIRST EPISODE 





ONE OF MANY TEPEES SHOWING INDIAN HOME LIFE 


MEDICINE MAN IN 
HOME-MADE COSTUME 








The Indian Maiden dance typifies Indian life, showing various actions common to the Indian, such as; + 
first, the flame movement, imitating the flames of the Indian campfire; listening for sounds on the» ¢ }.s4.! 
trail; stalking the deer; paddling the canoe; advancing toward and retreating from the enemy with) »+*?%-¢ 
bow and arrow, and at last gaining confidence to attack and ending with a leap over the fire. ° . 
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SECOND EPISODE 
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LANDING OF MARQUETTE AND PARTY 





MARQUETTE PLANTS THE CROSS, WHILE INDIANS SOOTHED BY THE BEAU- 
TIFUL STRAINS OF THE TE DEUM MINGLE WITH FUR TRADERS AND 
LISTEN 
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THIRD EPISODE 





A CONTRAST DANCE 


between Indian Girls and White Maidens; while many forms of labor are in progress, 
tepees are removed and all traces of Indian life vanish. 





ONLY A GLIMPSE OF LABOR SCENES 


R. R. building and felling trees; just out of view a school house is being built, * 
the stage being too large for the small scenes. 
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FOURTH EPISODE 





SPIRIT OF ESCANABA ENTHRONED WELCOMES ALL NATIONALITIES 
Spirits of Truth, Freedom, Industry, Daring, Hospitality and Prosperity engage in a 
Figure Dance. 














MANY NATIONALITIES SWARM UPON THE SCENE 
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FouURTH EPISODE 





IN HOME-MADE COSTUMES 








FOURTH EPISODE 








a 
‘ 
‘ 
GAVE FOLK DANCES AND SANG THEIR NATIONAL 
SONGS 
CHILDREN OF FRENCH OR SWEDISH OR IRISH DESCENT ACTED AS 
' GERMAN, ITALIAN OR SCOTCH, AND VICE-VERSA 
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FOURTH EPISODE 





PART OF ONE OF FIFTEEN GROUPS 





ALL GROUPS GAVE FOLK-SONG OR FOLK-DANCE 


pt 
















FIFTH EPISODE 
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ALL NATIONALITIES BECOME AMERICAN 
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HUMAN FLAG 


46x 75 feet. 2500 pupils of all grades. Band plays and all sing ‘‘Michigan, My 
Michigan” and “Star Spangled Banner.” 
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but Indian maidens linger on one side. Scene of contrasted 

dances of Indian and white maids at sides in the background, 
‘with Indian maidens at last departing, one by one. White 
maidens scatter) 

(Woodsmen leave as surveyors begin work on platting of 
town site. Erection of school house follows. No break in 
work, one merging into the other) 

Children come trooping from woods at call of hand bell. 


PI Sch dr sana isdcasn neseuandenaeuae “School Days” 


Teacher in front of school, tableau of children in sun 
bonnets, stiff starched skirts, etc., playing over grass in front 
of school, swings, teeters, ball games, ete. At call of teacher, 
children enter building. 


Herald speaks: 


Tun PIONEERS 


See the trail of the Pioneers 

Blaze with desire and danger and hope. 
Then there were forests to fell; 
Fields to clear and to sow; 

Floods to span, mines to shaft; 
Wives to win (hard job, that, 

For the rough pioneer, with little 
To offer of comfort). 

Cities to ’stablish and schools to 
Maintain, and all this they did well, 
»And today we are proud 

That they laid the foundation 

And builded so well 

The Fair City of Escanaba. 


PE cf kona dsb dus Sicandadicedameve “Auld Lang Syne” 
23 
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PRELIMINARY TO FOURTH EPISODE 


Herald: 
THe Me.tina Por 


From the lands across the waters, 

To our shores so rich and bright, 
Fleeing their despotic rulers 

Foreigners come in many hundreds, 
Seeking freedom from oppression. 

Pioneers in this new country, 
Sturdy men from many nations, 

Settle down in homelike cabins 
Rudely hewn from pines and maples. 

Thinking of their children’s future, 
Schools they built to teach their off-spring 

All the rudiments of learning. 
And because all work together, 

Respect the rights of one another, 
Side by side recite in common, 

All these things make better patriots. 
Gifts were made by every nation 

Of the foremost traits among them. 
First there came the smiles of France, 

Then there came the Northmen’s daring, 
Followed by the German’s thrift; 

Then came Russia with her emblem— 
Truth of purpose—steadfast—firm ; 

Ireland’s trait of ready wit, 
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Merged at last in this great country. 
Equal all before the law, 
Come from schools as melting pot— 
American citizens—strong and noble; 
Thus the school performs its mission. 





TSI OO 
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FOURTH EPISODE—COMING OF NATIONALTIES 


PERSONS 


Spirit of Hospitality—Naomi Syverson 

Spirit of Escanaba—Esther Baldwin 

Spirit of Wanderlust-Content—Marie Gallagher 
Spirit of Oppression (Freedom)—Bessie Chiplovitz 
Spirit of Poverty-Prosperity—Eva Flemstrom 
Russian Group—Franklin School 

Swedish Group—Washington School 

French Group—Barr School 

Scotch Group—High School 

English Group—Washington School 
Hungarian Group—Webster School 

Spirit of Industry—Leta Shaw 

Spirit of Oppression-Freedom— 

Spirit of Daring (Norwegian)—Agnes Grant 
Spirit of Truth (Russian)—Kathleen Turner 
Spirit of Diplomacy (Japanese)—Kathleen O’Brien 
Dutch Group—Webster School 

Japanese Group—Washington School 
Norwegian Group—Jefferson School 

Irish Group—High School 

Italian Group—Barr School 

Swiss Group—Jefferson School 

German Group—Barr School 


(Spirit of Escanaba sits enthroned, Hospitality near her) 
Hospitality addresses the Spirit of Escanaba: 
Hospitality: It has been whispered among the spirits that 
many people from foreign lands have sought our shores. This 
is indeed good news, for much have we to offer them. Wel- 


come are they to our land and to this great State. Here in 
this city will they make their homes. 

(Meantime groups of people enter—French, Swedish, Irish, 
Dutch and Scotch. Hospitality goes forth to meet them) 
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Hospitality: Greetings to you, fair strangers; make merry 
among yourselves that the spirits may know you rejoice in 
coming, and delight in what you have found here. 

(Dances—Nationalities in succession, each retiring to back- 
ground. Spirit of Wanderlust enters, haggard and tired; 
following her are Poverty and Oppression. (Wanderers song 
is sung) 


Wanderlust to Escanaba: In foreign lands were these 
people discomforted. Oppression and Poverty bore hard up- 
on them. My spirit possessed them and led them to wander. 
Long have they roamed from land to land. Growing weary 
of us, they bid us depart, and now seek shelter and homes in 
your fair city. 


Hospitality: Welcome are they to our city. (Turns to 
Wanderlust.) But why do ye depart? Can ye not cast off 
these outer garments of weary search, of Poverty and Oppres- 
sion, and become spirits of Content, of Prosperity, and of 
Freedom? 


Wanderlust: Ah, this is hope indeed. Let us try. 


(The three spirits drop cloaks and appear as_ beautiful 
spirits in robes of white and gold. Wanderlust speaks again) 


Wanderlust: I am the Spirit of Content; my people, be- 
hold Prosperity and Freedom. Sing and rejoice. 


(Italians, English, Swiss, Hungarians sing while the three 
spirits, Content, Prosperity and Freedom dance in back- 
ground. All retire) 


Spirit of Escanaba speaks: 
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Escanaba: (Norwegians, Russians, Germans and Japs are 
seen in distance approaching.) Much have these people 
brought me, much has this city been enriched by their coming. 
Yet much more do we need. See these people in the distance. 
May it not be that they bring what we wish? (Calls.) 
Escanaba needs the Spirit of Thrift, of Industry and Efficiency. 
If this spirit is among you, let her come forth. 


(Spirit of the Germans enters, running; bows to Escanaba 
and is followed by German people) 


Escanaba: Escanaba needs the Spirit of Diplomacy—if 
she is to be found among you, let her come forth. 


(Enter Spirit of Japs, which does as German Spirit) 

Escanaba: Escanaba needs the Spirit of Strength, of Dar- 
ing, the Spirit of the Viking. 

(Enter Spirit of Norwegians, which repeats same as Ger- 
man and Jap) 

Escanaba: Escanaba needs the Spirit of Truth, that spirit 
that will make men die for a principle. 

(Enter Spirit of Russia, followed by her people. The four 
spirits join hands and give a pretty spirit dance. They form 
a figure, with the Germans, Russians, Japs and Norwegians 


in the background) 


Herald: (Speaks preparatory to next Episode: 
So behold these many nations, 


Joined here thus, for one great purpose, 
Seeking shelter from oppression, 
Come at last to our fair city. 
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And forgetful of their home-land, 

Now we find them ’round about us, 
Firmly linked in strong allegiance 

To our country and our emblem, 
Merged in this great powerful nation, 

Loyal now, and ever shall be. 
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FIFTH EPISODE 


(All Nationalities Become Americans) 


PERSONS 


Uncle Sam—Carroll Rushton . 

Spirit of Education—Majorie King 

Goddess of Liberty—Isabel Winegar 

Human Flag—2,500 Pupils from all Schools 
Enter Uncle Sam and Goddess of Liberty. 


Uncle Sam, holding aloft banner 
marked “Ordinance of 1787,” says: 


“Religion, Morality and Knowledge being nec- 
essary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, SCHOOLS and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 


Enter Spirit of Education. Uncle Sam and Goddess of. 
Liberty welcome her and crown her with wreaths of flowers. 
She sits enthroned while representatives of nations and in- 
dustries come and pay homage to her. Joining hands they 
a circle around her. 


Spirit of Education says: 


God has made of one blood all nations of men, and we are 
his children, brothers and sisters ALL. We are citizens of 
hy these United States, and our flag stands for self-sacrifice 


for the good of all the people. To be true citizens of our great 
country, we must show our love for her by our works. Our 
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country ask us not only to die for hei; she asks us to live for 
| her, and so to live, and so to act that her government may be 
pure, her officers honest, and every part of her territory filled 
with true patriots. 


Uncle Sam says: 


Let us then speed the day when oppression shall cease, 
And everyone live as a friend and a neighbor, 
Education be crowned with the fair flowers of peace, 
And hand clasping hand in the Kingdom of Labor. 


Though it seems far away, let us toil as we pray; 
Let us sing as we march toward the dawn of that day 
When the banners of freedom shall all be unfurled, 
And the sun shall arise on the peace of the world. 


bg PEE CET SS FEE DEE Pr Seen eT One: March 


All pupils form human flag. 
Band plays and all sing “Michigan, My Michigan” and 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 
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BAND AND VOCAL MUSIC PROGRAM 


The Band Program of Music for the Pageant includes: 


—FIRST EPISODE— 


Indian Music; Indian Dance; Tomahawk Dance, Herman; Indian War 


Funeral March, Chopin 
Dance, Bellstedt; Death of Custer, Johnson 


—SECOND EPISODE— 
RNIN a5 ch ca esas wccicvact ws a eee eis ae ee French National Song 
—THIRD EPISODE— 
O Tell Me, Pretty Maiden, Florodora : Colonial Gavotte 
School Days Auld Lang Syne 
—FOURTH EPISODE— 


Ghost Dance, Salisbury; French Reel; Bleking Dance; Irish Lilt; 
Dutch Costume Dance; Morning Mood; Peer Gynt Suite, 
Grieg; Highland Fling 


—FIFTH EPISODE— 


March Star Spangled Banner Michigan, My Michigan 
VOCAL MUSIC PROGRAM 
Prologue—Chant—“I Am Time”................4- High School Chorus 
First Episode—‘Onaway, Awake” ............. eek en Mr. R. J. Dodge 
Second Episode—‘Sailors’ Chorus” Chant—‘TeDeum” 
Fourth Episode—“Wanderers’ Good Night Song’”’..High School Chorus 

Hungarian National Song ........... Webster School 
English May Pole Song ......... Washington School 
Berlin: FORO: GOR: ns ce cnosvncees Jefferson Sehool 
EE SII. scenic sa cosanivanwavamen Barr School 
Fifth Episode—Star Spangled Banner ...... Entire School and Band 
Michigan, My Michigan......Entire School and Band 


All the music numbers have been carefully selected so that they are 
in keeping with the spirit of the Pageant throughout and will prove 
a feature of the Pageant program. 
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DANCES 


The Highland Fling, as Scotch as the thistle itself, has been trod by 
Highland chiefs in victories dear to memory to the accompaniment 
of the strathspey or bagpipe. 

The Irish Lilt expresses by its rhythmic music of the foot the happy, 
carefree disposition and true Hibernian wit of the Irish. 

In the “Contrast Dance” the Indians are represented as reigning 
supreme over all they survey until white settlers approach, who in 
optimistic egoism sue for the friendship and good will of the Indians. 
The Indians, at first repulsing them, are finally won by the friendly 
advances of the whites, who take advantage of their privileges and 
eventually crowd the Indians out of their possessions. 


The four spirits symbolizing Truth, Industry, Daring, and Diplom- 
acy, express themselves in interpretive dance until they are surrounded 
by people of the four nationalities ——Russian, German, Norwegian and 
Japanese,—of which they are respectively characteristic. 


The Swedish “Bleking” is gay and energetic, the movements forceful 
and vigorous. The pantomimic expression of the first part is playful 
resistance; of the second, joyful success. 


The Norwegian dance, like the Swedish, is full of life. The dance 
expresses typical mountain life, showing the guide leading a couple up 
the mountain side. 


The Costume dance is characteristic of the Dutch; slow, yet showing 
strength. 


The Indian Maiden dance typifies Indian life, showing various ac- 
tions common to the Indian, such as first, the flame movement, imitat- 
ing the flames of the Indian campfire; listening for sounds on the 
trail; stalking the deer; paddling the canoe; advancing toward and 
retreating from the enemy with bow and arrow, and at last gaining 
confidence to attack and ending with a leap over the fire. 
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SONG OF THE ROBIN 


An Interpretive Dance by CATHERINE M. CLARK (White Child) 
Assisted by RUTH ROCHE (Indian Child) 


Introduction— 
(a) Robin discovered. 
(b) Child delighted by song. 
1. (a) Child tries to follow flight from tree to tree. 
(b) Bird cannot be found; disappointment shown. 
Listening to song and dancing for joy of it. 
3. Robin hops about on ground; child plays with it and tries to 
catch it. 
4. Child dances to please robin and appeals to it to sing again. 
Interlude— 
Indian Child appeals to robin to sing. 
5. (a) Bird begins flight; White Child begins to dance again, hoping 
to make him stay. 
(b) Both children follow its flight. 
Postlude— 
(a) White Child tells Indian Child robin will not sing; is going. 
(b) Indian Child entreats White Child to dance again. 
(c) White Child says it is no use to dance. 
(d) Both watch it fly away. 
(e) Farewell to vanishing robin. 


pe 








REMINISCENCES OF THE MACKINAC COUNTRY 
: , . 


By Brayton SALTONSTALL* Ses 


CHARLEVOIX 


Y earliest recollections are associated with Northern 
Michigan. My father, William Saltonstall, was one of 

the pioneers of Chicago, going there in 1835 by way of the 
Great Lakes in a sailing vessel. His first stop however was 
made at Mackinac Island. It was an involuntary stop, for 
having taken advantage of the opportunity to go ashore he 
became so engrossed in exploring its beauties, so captivated 
by its natural charms that he did not heed the passing hours 
and when finally he returned to the beach his ship had sailed 
and he was left marooned upon the Fairy Isle! Facilities for 
transportation were few in those days and he had time to 
form a closer acquaintance with his surroundings before an 
opportunity offered to leave its shores. He then formed an 


1. Mr. Brayton Saltonstall of Charlevoix, Michigan, is a direct 
descendant of that excellent Puritan Knight, Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstall, who led a colony from England to Massachusetts 
Bay in 1630, and also of John Winthrop, its first governor. 
The pioneer spirit seems to have been inherited, for his own 
parents were pioneers to Chicago in 1835, where he was born 
in 1848, and having seen it grow from a little city of twenty 
thousand inhabitants to a great metropolis of two and a half 
millions his mind is full of reminiscences. Educated in the 

‘ public schools of his native city he went abroad in 1871 and 
spent a season in Paris in the study of the French language 
in preparation for a position in London where a knowledge of 
it was necessary. After three years spent there he was glad 
to return to America for which his attachment had been in- 
creased by absence. Occupied with clerical duties till 1895 
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attachment which drew him back in after years, and although 
he was nominally a resident of Chicago, much of his time 
was spent at Mackinac. 

He eventually secured a contract from the U. 8. Govern- 
ment to supply the garrison there with provisions. In those 
days of water communication the Island was cut off from its 
base of supplies in winter, and my father was in the habit of 
embarking with a load of provisions late in the fall, usually 
upon the last trip of the steamboat before navigation closed. 
Arrived at the Island he would remain till after the close of 
navigation, and leaving his business with a clerk would put 
on his snowshoes, hitch his two dogs to a sled and with the 
mail-carriers for company, walk to Detroit and then home by 
rail to join his family in Chicago. ; 

On one of these trips he met with shipwreck. He had em- 
barked upon the steamer Westmoreland with a load of provi- 
sions, late in the fall, and when they reached Sleeping Bear 
point the lake was full of floating ice. Laboring in the 
floes the steamer sprung a leak. She filled so rapidly that 





he then became a member of the Chicago Stock Exchange, be- 
ing a familiar figure upon its floor for ten years. He was 
married in 1905 to Miss Annie M. Bell, the elder daughter of 
the Hon. George W. Bell, of Cheboygan, Michigan, and has now 
retired to his bungalow in Charlevoix to devote his declining 
years to his interests as a churchman, a citizen and a father. 
From early childhood his summer vacations were spent in 
Northern Michigan, and to its pure air and sparkling waters 
as well as to a rugged constitution received from his sturdy 
father, his own good health is largely due, and with that un- 
impaired by advancing years, “he hopes for an evening of 
heart’s content in the winter of life, without lament that 
summer is gone or its hours misspent and the harvest past 
recall.” The above reminiscences were given at the Petoskey 
meeting of the State Pioneer and Historical Society, February 
24, 1916.—Ed. 7 
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all hands hurriedly took to the small boats. As the boat sank 
beneath the icy waters the whines and howls of a dog were 
heard, one which my father had chained in his stateroom and 
had not time to release. A passage to the shore seemed to 
open between the cakes of ice and the ship’s party reached the 
shore in safety. My father was in the habit of carrying a 
metal matchbox and by means of the wax matches contained 
in it a fire was built which proved a great comfort to them 
all. The Westmoreland lies today at the bottom of the lake 
with her cargo intact and the dog chained in its watery 
sepulcher. 

My father was a gentleman of the old school, very scrupul- 
ous in his dress. He sometimes wore a blue cloth cutaway 
coat with velvet collar and smooth brass buttons, a brocaded 
silk velvet waistcoat, ruffled shirt, and stick pins fastened 
together with a slender gold chain. When he reached home 
after that shipwreck his own children did not recognize him, 
his red flannel shirt instead of the dainty linen ruffles so 
changed his appearance. 

My father’s attachment to the Island was shared by the 
whole family who esteemed it a privilege to spend the sum- 
mers there; exchanging the heat and mosquitoes in Chicago 
for the delightful climate of Mackinac, so free from those 
drawbacks, was a boon for which we have ever been grateful. 
In 1855, I think it was, we occupied the old Government 
Agency building standing on its spacious grounds well back 
from the beach just under the Fort hill east of the present 
Marquette Park which at that time was the Fort garden en- 
closed with a palisade of cedar posts embedded close together 
side by side. It was in this historic house that the opening 
scene of Constance Fenimore Woolson’s novel “Anne” is laid, 
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and in a late edition there is a good picture of the old relic, 
which has long since disappeared and is now replaced by 
modern summer houses. I remember seeing in front of it a 
long line of wigwams strung along the beach, occupied by 
Indians who had come in their canoes to attend the annual 
payment by the United States Government. I remember see- 
ing a little pappoose, bound in its cradle, hanging within 
reach upon a stick stuck up in the beach, as composed and 
complacent as if it were a picture hung upon a wall, while 
its dusky mother busied herself cooking the coming repast in 
a kettle hanging on a pole over a crackling bonfire of cedar 
wood emitting its peculiar spicy odor. In spite of the 
paternal precautions of Uncle Sam in paying them in mer- 
chandise rather than in cash, the poor Indians were system- 
atically despoiled by the unscrupulous whites, often leaving 
the scene poorer than when they arrived. ; 

In 1856 we occupied the Abbot home, a relic of the palmy 
days of the American Fur Company, a colonial mansion, the 
gable projecting over the porch being supported by large 
fluted pillars contrasting strangely with the primitive log 
structures in its vicinity, some covered with plaster, with 
roofs of cedar bark. I have a large photograph of this house 
taken that summer which I value very highly. It takes in 
Astor street with the old warehouse of the Fur Company, the 
Fort, and in the foreground stands an old-fashioned two- 
wheeled dray of which we see no more examples in the present 
day. Photography was in its infancy then. The artist, a 
Frenchman with a German name, Wernigk, had recently come 


to Chicago from Paris, bringing his camera with him. His 
wife, also an artist, painted portraits in pastel. She had 
done my eldest sister’s portrait in Chicago, and because they 
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were not meeting with success my father invited them to 
spend a season with us in Mackinac. Monsieur Wernigk 
taught the children French and Madame painted the portraits 
of every member of the family. When they were leaving us 
to return to Chicago, Mons. Wernigk was very busy packing 
his trunk, expecting the steamer momentarily, and I, a little 
boy, was pestering him with questions; finally, his patience 
exhausted, he exclaimed petulantly, “Laisse moi tranquil” 
(Let me alone), which I proceeded to do at once. He com- 
pleted his packing in time to catch the boat, the steamer 
Niagara, but how often have I wished since that I had pre- 
vented it, for the steamer was burned in Lake Michigan and 
nothing more was ever heard of our artist friends. They were 
undoubtedly among the lost. They had left a little daughter 
in Europe and it became my father’s melancholy duty to in- 
form her of their sad fate in a strange land. 

That summer a company of volunteers was raised to drive 
the Mormons from Beaver Island, and when they returned 
they brought a drove of horses which they turned loose on 
Mackinac Island. My father selected a little pony from the 
lot for us children and it became a great pet with us. We 
used to make him “laugh” by feeding him pickles; he would 
turn back his lips, show his teeth and grin at us. 

Having rented our home in Chicago for a year we spent the 
winter of 1855-56 on the Island, and although cut off from 
the world as we were, the time passed very pleasantly; coast- 
ing down the Fort hill, skating, sleighing and ice-boating on 
the Straits filled the idle hours. Dancing parties in the hotel 
dining-rooms, with two or three old time fiddlers, attracted 
the young and the old. I remember seeing my father take a 
man for a partner and tire him and the fiddlers to a “stand- 
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still” in a waltzing contest, whirling around the room alone 
to clinch the victory. No telling how long he could have con- 
tinued. 

My mother was of a more serious turn of mind. She started 
a Sunday School in the barber-shop of the Lasley house, and 
I helped by cutting firewood to keep it warm. About July 
1, 1856 our house took fire. There was no fire protection. 
The soldiers from the Fort came down and formed a bucket 
brigade from the house to the Straits, about a hundred yards 
away, passing buckets of water to the burning building, but 
to little purpose. They retarded the flames but could not 
extinguish them. We were able to save most of the furniture, 
but the building burned to the foundation. We moved into 
another house and spent the summer there. My eldest sister, 
having been at School in Chicago, was on her way up the 
Lake on the steamer Lady Elgin to join us when she met a 
foreign gentleman who was with a company traveling to Lake 
Superior, but who instead of continuing with his traveling 
companions stopped at Mackinac to continue the acquaintance 
he had so recently formed. The opportunities afforded by 
picnics, strolls and horse-back rides through those sylvan 


retreats were not neglected. My sister returned to school and 
he to his affairs in England; but on the first day of June, 
1858, they were married, in Chicago, and after a year spent 
in travel and study in Europe they settled down in London, 
where they both died in 1898, leaving a family of five children 
—a grandson now a volunteer in the English army is fighting 
with the Allies in Europe. 
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By ARCHIBALD Burrars* 
CHARLEVOIX 


FIRST saw Emmet County nearly sixty years ago. As 
a boy of seventeen I had left my home in Huron County 
in July, 1856, to find a new home. I took passage in a small 
vessel called the Rover. The vessel was commanded and 
owned by Captain Samuel Horton, who with his family had 
left Toledo, Ohio, in May of that year to sail for Grand Haven, 
Michigan. I soon found that the Rover, while commodious 
and comfortable, was a poor sailor and could not make any 
headway unless the wind was favorable. We were three 
weeks on the way from the Au Sable River before we reached 
Point Wahgoschanc, stopping on the way at Alpena, Presque 
Isle and Cheboygan. When we reached Point Wahgoschanc 
our provisions had nearly run out and we were detained there 
three days by strong head winds and supplemented our supply 
of food with wild raspberries that were plentiful there, and 
with crawfish that we got from the lake. 


1. Mr. Archibald Buttars was born in Manchester, England, Novem- 
ber 21, 1838, the eldest son of David Buttars of Kerrimeiur, 
Scotland, and Esther Walley of Manchester, England. His 
father emigrated to the United States in April, 1849, settling 
at Cincinnati, until September, 1852, when he moved to Huron 
County, Michigan, being a member of the firm of Hanks, 
Thompson & Buttars, who had built a sawmill on the Pinnebog 
River in Huron County in the year 1851. Here Mr. Buttars 
lived until he went to Emmet County in 1856. The substance 
of the above reminiscences was given at the midwinter meeting 
of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society at Petoskey, 
February 24, 1916.—Ed. 
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On the morning of the third day the wind was fair and 
we were enabled to make Little Traverse Harbor late in the 
afternoon. Anchoring inside the bay, near the point, we went 
ashore to get provisions. Charles Wright and family lived 
on Harbor Point and he was engaged making fish barrels. 


Across the bay was the Indian village of L’Arbre Croche with 


a store kept by Richard Cooper, whose principal trade was 
with the Indians and fishermen. Across the main bay to the 
west was another Indian village on the present site of the 
city of Petoskey, and a Presbyterian mission school under the 
charge of Mr. Andrew Porter. 

We were in Little Traverse Harbor about a week before we 
had a fair wind to proceed on our journey, which carried us 
opposite the mouth of Pine River where Charlevoix is now 
located, where we anchored for the night. Going ashore we 
found that the mouth of the river was very shallow, with a 
swift current, and the river choked with fallen timber from 
either bank, with a narrow channel cut through the center for 
the passage of boats. On the south bank of the river, near 
its mouth, was a rude gallows which we afterwards learned 
was erected by the Mormons, upon which they hung an effigy 
of Honorable John 8. Dixon who owned the land there, and 
whom they had driven away the year before, but who at this 
time had returned. 

On the north bank was a high bluff, surmounted by five pine 
trees that could be seen quite a distance from the lake and 
which no doubt gave it its name of “Pine River.” The Gov- 
ernment maps called it “Green River,” and the lake from 
which it flowed, “Long Lake.” The bluff on its side was bare 
of bushes, and about five feet from its top several birch-bark 
coffins protruded in which I found flint arrowheads and stone 
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hammers. About twenty-five years afterward a Mr. J. M. 
Clark, in excavating for a cellar on his lot on Mason Street, 
Charlevoix, found under a large pine stump, flint arrowheads, 
copper beads and a stone hammer, apparently belonging to 
some race of people long extinct. 

The next morning, the wind being again ahead, Captain 
Horton took his vessel up to the first lake, now called Round 
Lake. I followed a path through the woods on the ‘north 
side, that led to Pine Lake and found there the family of John 
S. Dixon, and on the south side of the river was another set: 
tler, Medad Thompson, and family. Mr. Thompson’s wife and 
children were Mormons who had refused to go away when 
the Mormons were driven from Beaver Island early that sum- 
mer. I liked the looks of this place and told Captain Horton 
I would not go any further with him, and hired out to Mr. 
Dixon to work on his farm. 

The wind continuing ahead, Mr. Horton finally sailed up 
Pine Lake and settled on a Mormon clearing near the bay now 
called after him “Horton’s Bay.” 

I worked for Mr. Dixon until late in October and then made 


a bargain with Mr. Thompson for my board and lodging until 


spring, working for him half of my time and for myself the 
other half. Part of my work for him consisted of grinding in 
a large iron coffee mill the corn and buckwheat for the daily 
use of the family. 

The country was an unbroken forest from Bear River, 
Emmet County, on the north, to Elk Rapids in Antrim County 
on the south, and the families of Mr. Dixon and Mr. Thomp- 
son were the only white people living between the two places, 
except in the fishing season when fishermen temporarily stop- 
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ped at Pine River and Petobego on the east shore of Grand 
Traverse Bay during the fishing season. . 

There were no Indians at Pine River then; two bands from 
Northport came the next year and settled there. There were 
no roads or trails between Bear River and Elk Rapids, the 
only means of communication being by boat on Lake Michi- 
gan or along the shore of the lake. The Marquette trail at 
Petoskey is a myth, and of recent make. 

Mr. Thompson had barely enough provisions for the winter 
and the unexpected return of his eldest son to stay with him 
necessitated my departure, so on the morning before Christ- 
mas day 1856 I started on foot for Elk Rapids fifty-five miles 
away. Young Mr. Thompson assured me that there were 
fishermen camped at Petobego, twenty miles this side of Elk 
Rapids, and that I was sure of a night’s lodging and meals 
there. 

I started out with two hard biscuits for my noonday lunch, 
and two matches. I found good traveling until I reached 
Fisherman’s Island at the mouth of Grand Traverse Bay. 
There the ice banks on the shore had formed, compelling 
me to walk near the bank and the way was much obstructed 
by fallen timber, and added to this the wind began to blow 
hard into my face, accompanied by a furious snow-storm which © 
nearly blinded me; consequently my progress was slow, and it 
was dark when I passed the present site of Norwood village and 
I was yet a long distance from my supposed stopping place. 
Fortunately the snow-storm soon ceased and the full moon 
lighted my way; thus I was enabled to see the bank and keep 
a lookout for the fisherman’s house. I was very tired, the 
snow being over a foot deep, and I made slow progress. At 
times I looked for a sheltered place where I might rest, but 
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was afraid if I did so I might rest forever. My under-clothing 
was saturated with perspiration and I feared I could not go 
ahead much longer, but about midnight, as near as I could 
judge, I saw on the bank the form of a house; with visions of 
food and a bed I climbed the bluff only to find a deserted 
shanty with half of its roof gone, the door hanging by one 
hinge and the floor covered with snow. I kicked the snow 
from the floor under the little roof and found the bottom part 
of an old stove; I cleaned the snow from it, dug in the ad- 
jacent woods for fuel and with one of my two matches soon 
had a fire and ate one of my two hard biscuits. As I dared 
not sleep I sat up all night replenishing my fire and singing 
all the songs and hymns I could remember, until daylight 
came on the Christmas morning of 1856, and as someone has 
said, I thanked God and with renewed courage started on my 
way. 

The second day’s tramp was long and wearisome. I was 
very tired and sore from the previous day’s tramp, and it was 
dark when I reached the store of Dexter and Noble at the out- 
skirts of Elk Rapids. | - 

I stayed at and about Elk Rapids working in the sawmill 
and lumber woods of Dexter & Noble for three years. From 
there I went to Traverse City and finally in the fall of 1863 
was employed by the firm of Campbell & Goodrich, of North- 
port, as clerk and bookkeeper. 

In the spring of 1869 I became the junior member of the 
firm of Fox, Rose & Buttars at Charlevoix. In 1871 the firm 
purchased the land upon which H. O. Rose’s house stands, and 
where the lime quarries now are. : 

In June, 1872 Mr. Rose and myself, with a large scow, 
brought a load of groceries, boots, shoes and drygoods and 
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opened the first store within the bounds of the present city 
of Petoskey just west of the mouth of Bear River, in a log 
house belonging to Ignatius Petosega. We afterwards built 
a store on Mitchell Street. 

In 1881 the firm of Fox & Rose, which had been in existence 
since 1851, was dissolved by the two partners in about twenty 
minutes; an amicable division of their property was made and 
the firm of Fox, Rose & Buttars dissolved at the same time. 
H. O. Rose and myself continued in business at Petoskey as 
Rose & Buttars, until the fall of 1883, when we dissolved, di- 
vided our goods, and I moved to Charlevoix. 

In 1884, in company with A. R. Upright, we formed a pri- 
vate bank at Charlevoix under the name of the Farmer’s & 
Merchant’s Bank: that, in the following year, was incorpo- 
rated into the Charlevoix Savings Bank. In 1899 Honorable 
John Nicholls, Harry Nicholls, Fremont L. Lewis and myself 
bought the assets of the Charlevoix Savings ‘Bank and organ- 
ized a private bank under the name of the Charlevoix County 
Bank, which is still doing business under the same name, the 
present co-partners being the Estate of John Nicholls, Archi- 
bald Buttars and Albert F. Bridge. I acted as cashier until 
the fall of 1913, a period of twenty-three years. Failing eye- 
sight compelled my retirement from active duties. In 1915 
I was elected president of this bank on the death of Honorable 
John Nicholls who had held the office since February, 1899. 

I cast my first vote for Abraham Lincoln for the presidency 
in 1860, and have been an active Republican all my life. I 
was elected State Senator in 1880 to represent the thirtieth 
senatorial district of Michigan, and was re-elected to the same 
office for the twenty-ninth senatorial district and chosen as 
president pro tempore of the Senate at that session, of the 
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Legislature. I was elected Lieutenant G jovernor in the election 
of 1884 for the years 1885-86 and twice during the absence 
of Governor Alger from the State was Acting Governor. [ 
retired from active politics at the close of my term as Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

I have been a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Charlevoix since February, 1874, and was chosen as lay 
delegate to the M. E. General Conference at Los Angeles in 
1904. 

I was married twice; first to Celia E. Moses of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1864, who died in July, 1875; second to Emma C. 
Blinn of Shelburn, Vermont, October 3, 1895. I had only one 
child, a daughter by my first marriage, Essie J., now the wife 
of E. F. Parmalee, business manager of the San Diego Union 
at San Diego, California. I have three grand-children, Harold 
P., an Ensign in the United States Navy; Clair, the wife of 
Lieutenant Frank P. Kelly, also in the Navy on the West 
Coast, and Archibald Buttars Parmalee now at Buckley Uni- 
versity. I have three great-grand-children. 

I am now enjoying my old age at Charlevoix, Michigan. 
which has been my home for the past forty-seven years. 

[The statement made by Mr. Buttars at Petoskey that the 
Marquette trail is a myth aroused considerable discussion 
subsequently, and at the request of the Society he has sub- 
mitted the following data as his foundation for the state- 
ment.—Hd. | 

I resided at what is now the city of Charlevoix, Michigan, 
part of the month of August, all of September, October, No- 
vember and until the 24th day of December, 1856. At that 
time there were only two white families residing there; two 
others settling on Pine Lake later in the year. No Indian 
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bands resided at that time within the present boundaries of 
Charlevoix County. There was no trail leading from Charle- 
voix either to Bear Creek on the north or to Elk Rapids on 
the south. Mrs. Dixon, with whom I stayed, informed me 
that during the previous year, having to go to Bear Creek on 
urgent business, she was compelled to go by way of the beach 
of Lake Michigan, as there was no trail through the woods. 

I spent a good deal of my time in the woods getting ready 

to set a line of traps for winter trapping and I never saw a 
trace of any trail, except over on the north side from the 
mouth of Pine River to Mr. Dixon’s residence on Pine Lake, 
and one on the south side from the mouth of the river to 
Medad Thompson’s. I was compelled, myself, when I went 
from Pine River to Elk Rapids in December of that year, to 
walk on the beach. 
’ In the spring, summer and fall of 1857, with a Mr. Albert 
W. Bacon, I worked for the G. R. & I. Railroad Company ex- 
amining their lands granted them by the United States Gov- 
ernment to aid in building their present line of railroad. 
Our place of work extended from the east shore of Grand 
Traverse Bay to lands east of the present line of the G. R. & 
I. Railroad in township 29-30 north from range 5 to 9 west, 
and we never saw any trails or traces of trails running north 
and south. 

There was a trail commencing on the south shore of the 
Round Lake of the Elk Rapids chain of lakes and running in 
a southeasterly direction, which was called the Saginaw Trail. 
This was well defined and much traveled by the bands of 
Indians at Skegemog and Kewadin, near Elk Rapids. I 
owned a small farm on Round Lake, where the trail com- 
menced, and my place was known as the “Depot.” 
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‘ 

For corroborative evidence that Father Marquette never 
was at Petoskey on the said Marquette Trail, I would refer 
to his Journal, and to the map of Marquette’s journeys and 
missions made by him and published by Burroughs Broth- 
ers & Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in Jesuit Relations, Vol. 59, 


opposite page 108. 
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ISTORIC MACKINAC is the title of a work in two vol- 

umes, by Hon. Edwin 0. Wood, LL.D., which has re- 

cently come from the press of The Macmillan Co. It is the 

most complete work that has yet appeared on the Mackinac 
country as a whole. 4 

Its style is popular and entertaining, yet the work has a 
degree of historical accuracy uncommon in publications of 
this kind. It is based upon the extensive collection of Mack- 
inac material which Mr. Wood at great expense and infinite 
care had collected during many years, and which constitutes 
the most complete collection of historical material on Mackinac 
in existence. 

Mr. Wood was for many years a member of the Mackinac 
Island State Park Commission, and during the many summers 
spent on the Island had a rare opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the region and its place in history. The Indians, 
the priests at the missions, the soldiers and traders in the 
frontier garrisons, the gay voyageurs and the adventurous 
coureurs de bois of the northern wilderness, all became to him 
as old friends. The work is a monument of his love for Mack- 
inae. 

The first volume is composed of chapters of historical nature, 
of which some idea may be gained from a mere enumeration: 
French exploration in the Mackinac country; Father Mar- 
quette at Michilimackinac; LaSalle and the Griffin; The cour- 
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eurs de bois and the fur trade; Removal of fort and mission 
to Old Mackinaw; The parish register at Mfchilimackinac; 
The French and the English; The English and the Indians; 
Pontiac; Minavavana and Wawatam; Henry’s account: of the 
massacre: his escape and adventures; Old Mackinaw after the 
massacre; Major Robert Rogers; Removal of the fort to Mack- 
inac Island; The English fur trade; The war of 1812; The 
American fur trade; Astor, Crooks and Stuart; Dr. William 
Beaumont and Alexis St. Martin; Mackinac and the Mormons 
of Beaver Island; Churches of Mackinac Island; The Lost 
Prince; Fort Mackinac, 1815-1918; Mackinac National Park; 
Mackinac Island State Park; Descriptive notes on names and 
places at Mackinac Island. The last chapter contains 100 
pages of descriptive notes on names and places of the Island. 
At the close of the volume is an appendix of 70 pages and a 
chronology of 16 pages. 

Volume II embodies happily the thought of bringing to- 
gether under one cover the literary masterpieces on Mackinac 
from rare books long out of print, among them sketches by 
Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Ann Jameson, Margaret Fuller, Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, William Cullen Byrant and Bayard 
Taylor. For those who visit Mackinac in the summer and 
wish to get the romance of early Mackinac as seen through 
the eye of literary genius, this volume will prove the “open 
sesame.” 

Closing chapters of volume II give the derivation and trans- 
lation of the Indian names in the Mackinac country and a list 
of the flowering plants and ferns of the Island. An extensive 
bibliography of Mackinac material is appended, and the whole 
work is provided with a serviceable index. 

While these volumes make no claim to rank with the achieve- 
ments of historians, they are a contribution of importance 
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from the viewpoint of the new interest they are destined to 
arouse in the history of the Mackinac country, the first re- 
gion of the Great West to be discovered and colonized by 
France. 


LMOST sIMuLTANEOUSLY with the publication of Historic 
Mackinac comes the announcement of Mr. Wood’s death. 
Those who have been intimately associated with the develop- 
ment of Michigan’s historical work will realize the misfortune 
the State has suffered. Mr. Wood’s work in Michigan his- 
tory was unobtrusive and for this reason the more effective, 
achieving results through cooperation, through aiding and 
encouraging others, and by sacrificing time and money in pro- 
moting the preservation and writing of the history of the 
State he loved. His love for the Mackinac country amounted 
to a passion, as his latest work Historic Mackinac evidences. 
It was one of the delightful things about Mr. Wood, his deep 
feeling for the history of Mackinac Island and its surround- 
ings, which had for him something of religious sanctity; it 
was to the Island that Mr. Wood went with his family after 
the tragic death of his son, Dwight Hulbert Wood, who sacri- 
ficed his life for his brother Aug. 12, 1905, an act commemor- 
ated in the marble canopy erected over the natural spring of 
water known as Dwightwood Spring on the East Shore Boule- 
vard of the Island. 

Mr. Wood was one of the founders and first members of the 
Michigan Historical Commission, and later its president. Pre- 
viously he had been for several years a trustee of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society, severing: his connection with 
both organizations only by virtue of his removal to New York 
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City. His benefactions to the State’s historical work in both 
these capacities are too numerous for mention, and are of the 
quality and nature that a true lover of history performs and 
forgets, but which live on in the work achieved as an ever 
fresh inspiration. He was the founder of the Genesee County 
Historical Society in 19138, and was a member of various 
national historical organizations, including the American 
Historical Association (life), the American Irish Historical 
Society, the American Geographical Society and the American 
Museum of Natural History, besides many State historical 
societies of the Old Northwest. Recently the University of 
Notre Dame conferred upon him the degree of LL. D. 

Mr. Wood was born at Goodrich, Genesee County, Oct. 29, 
1861. His father was a pioneer of Michigan. From work on 
the farm and humble schooling, Edwin Wood rose gradually 
through native qualities of mind and heart to be a dominat- 
ing figure in State and national public life. It may be said 
of Mr. Wood, as Mr. Wood said of the late Lawton T. Hemans, 
that had he been a member of the opposing political party, 
he might have obtained the highest public offices in the gift of 
the people. In 1893-97 he was a special agent of the United 
States treasury department. In 1904 he was elected chairman 
of the Democratic State Central Committee, and again in 1912 
and 1916; he was a member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee for two terms, 1908-16, resigning after the national con- 
vention because of imperative business demands upon his time 
in New York, where he had recently become associated with 
the Chevrolet Motor Co. Since 1895, until his removal to New 
York City, Mr. Wood was president of the Loyal Guard, a 
fraternal society with headquarters at Flint, many years the 
home city of Mr. Wood; he edited the Loyal Guard Magazine, 
the official publication of the society. From 1913 to 1916 he 
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was a member of the Mackinac Island State Park Commission 
and of the Michigan Historical Commission. He was presi- 
dent of the National Fraternal Press Association, 1903-4, and 
of the National Fraternal Congress, 1904-5. 

The universal respect for Mr. Wood is reflected in an editor- 
ial comment at the time of his death, in an organ not of his 
party, in which it is said: “Mr. Wood’s outlook was wide, his 
interest in furthering what he considered the best welfare of 
his country deep and sincere, his methods practical, his fund of 
common sense large, and he was held in general esteem as a 
man . . . Mr. Wood was in truth a great lover of Michi- 
gan. He loved the land, he loved its history, and he was a 
persistent student of the latter, delighting to delve into the 
early data of this region. His services as a member of various 
historical societies and as a member of the Mackinac Island 
board of park commissioners afforded him opportunities for 
proving his devotion in many practical ways and reacted valu- 
ably on his manner of viewing purely political projects. Many 
people disagreed with Mr. Wood, but they all respected him.” 


N THE SHARP LIGHT of the present world war many historical 
truths which have been half hidden by time and preju- 
dice are coming into clearer view and receiving the emphasis 
which they should have. One of these concerns the American 
Revolution. Teutonic autocracy, the common foe of humanity 
has drawn aside the veil that has obscured to many the truth 
respecting the causes of that event. Teutonic George III, not 
the English people, stands forth clearly revealed as the arch 
enemy of democracy in America as well as in England, and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, descendants of 
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the American colonists who fought to win freedom from his 
oppression, are today working as sisters with the men and 
women of Great Britain to help win the war, to crush forever 
Teutonic autocracy and militarism, and “to make the world a 
safe place to live in.” Worthy of note in this connection is 
the following statement recently received from Mrs. William 
H. Wait, State Regent, D. A. R. for Michigan, as part of a 
report upon the recent meeting of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution at Washington: 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, descendants of 
the heroes of 1776 have just closed, in Washington, D. ©., a 
memorable annual meeting, the twenty-seventh Continental 
Congress, the keynote of which was loyalty to the Government 
of the United States and to our Allies. One of the most im- 
pressive moments in the Congress was that in which it was 
voted unanimously to send a letter of thanks and an American 
flag to the women in a seaside village in Scotland,—the women 
who in Great Britain sat up all night making an American 
flag to fly over the new-made graves of American men lost in 
the torpedoing of the Tuscania by our common enemy. 

It was a moment which intensified realization on the part 
of every woman present that our forefathers in 1776 fought 
not England but the Teuton George III who at that time sat 
on the throne of England and sought to extend exactly the 
same spirit of autocratic government, the same unlawful am- 
bition for world domination, the same unholy greed for his 
neighbor’s property as did Frederick the Great, at that time 
ruler of Prussia, and as does Frederick’s descendant, the 
present Kaiser of Germany. George III was descended on 
both sides from Teuton ancestry, being on his father’s side 
the great-grandson of George I, Elector of Hanover who be-. 
came King of England, and on his mother’s side, the son of the 
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Teuton Augusta, a daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. He 
was filled with Teuton egotism. He brushed aside the wise 
council of Pitt and other English statesmen regarding the 
treatment of the American colonies and attempted to practice 
on them the same methods of Teutonic oppression, ruthless 
domination and unjust tyranny which today through another 
Teuton, Wilhelm II, is making this planet a world of blood. 

Today, the world is fighting for freedom from the rule of 
the Teuton Wilhelm II, just as the men of the American Revo- 
lution in 1776 fought to free the American colonies from the 
rule of the Teuton George III. 

It was not Anglo-Saxon England but their Teuton King and 
his supporters that precipitated the American Revolution; 
it was not Anglo-Saxon England but England’s Teuton ruler, 
George III, who sent hired Hessian troops to fight free-born 
Englishmen on American soil: 

The men and women of America now know the truth—none 
have known it better than the Daughters of the American 
Revolution,—and the year 1918 finds the women of democratic 
Great Britain and the women of democratic America standing 
side by side, giving bravely their husbands, sons, grandsons 
and sweethearts to free the world forever from Teuton autoc- 
racy. In spirit, courage and determination, they are one 
though separated by miles of seas. Together in purpose, they 
are working night and day to furnish comforts for our sick 
and wounded men, and necessities for our well men regardless 
of whether they fight the common foe under the Union Jack 
or the Star Spangled Banner. 

At the Continental Congress, the representative of Great 
Britain who addressed the Daughters, Maj. Gen. J. D. Mac- 
lachlan, military attaché of the British Embassy, spoke most 
effectively of this united war work. 
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The report of the Publicity Director, War Relief Service 
Committee, Daughters of the American Revolution, showed 
that the Daughters throughout the United States, the Orient 
and Cuba have expended for war purposes during the past 
year, $9,416,022.90, Great Britain sharing in our money gift | 
to our Allies, and the Daughters participating in the war loan 
of Great Britain. 


R. C. E. MARK, or cuicago, has presented to the State 
several interesting and valuable letters written by former 
Governor J. W. Begole in connection with the great fire which 
swept “The Thumb” in 1881. Attached to these is a letter 
written at Mr. Mark’s request, by Melville C. Whittaker, giv- 
ing his experience and what he suffered during the fire. The 
letters are now on file at the office of the Michigan Historical 
Commission. 

In the letter of presentation, Mr. Mark has given an interest- 
ing account of his memory of the fire and Governor Begole’s 
connection with it, as follows: 

In 1881, September, a fire swept the thumb of the mitten of 
your State and devastated and laid waste sixty square miles of 
territory. The fire was so great, so vast, and so terrible in 
destruction, that it attracted the attention of the entire civil- 
ized world, in response to which the nations of the globe vied 
with each other in their contributions. There are living today, 
no doubt, in that territory.men and women who passed through 
the horrors of those three days. There are children born of 
those men and women who doubtless have listened to the tales 
told and the suffering experienced during that short time. I 
am presenting to you the documents that tell the story of a 
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man, who in the heat of political times received the condem- 
nation and abuse of some of his best friends, but only for politi- 
cal purposes, that he would not have received had the facts been 
published at that time, and they would have been published had 
he not requested me not to divulge or reprint the present letters. 

On a September afternoon in the year 1881, a meeting was 
called by the leading citizens of Flint, Michigan, for the pur- 
pose of raising funds, clothing, food, farm implements, and 
such other articles as could and would be donated for the im- 
mediate relief of those living in the burned section. At that 
meeting J. W. Begole was made Chairman and after having 
appointed the several committees to receive subscriptions and 
materials, I was sent for and requested to report to him at 
6 P. M.-that evening. I did as requested and was handed a 
letter by Mr. Begole, the original of which I am presenting to 
you, authorizing me as the agent for the distribution of supplies 
sent from what was afterwards termed the Central Committee. 
As soon as I received this commission, I started with my horse 
and carriage, driving during that evening and night thirty- 
six miles, arriving at the first stopping place in the morning, 
feeding my horse and obtaining two hours’ sleep. I then pro- 
ceeded the balance of the journey, a distance of twenty-two 
miles, arriving at Marlette at between three and four P. M. I 
presented my letter of authority to David Donaldson, John 
McGill, and Theodore Hough, and immediately began the work 
of organization for the distribution of such supplies as should 
be committed to my care. The following morning I started 

out through the country with my horse and carriage on a tour 
of inspection and found the destruction and horrors so great 
that upon my return. I wired Mr. Begole and received from him 
in reply the enclosed telegram but I did not and would not call 
upon him for money. In wiring Mr. Begole I also wrote him 
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a letter explaining the conditions as I found them and re- 
ceived from him the enclosed: letter. This letter has always 
been in my possession and carefully guarded, and I now turn 
it over to you that you may preserve it among the treasured 
keepsakes and relics of the past period. Knowing the man 
personally as I did, and being aware that at that time he had 
not the slightest thought that he himself would be made 
Governor of the State of Michigan, and knowing the offer 
contained in that letter to be genuine and made by him with 
no other thought in his mind but that of relief for those suffer- 
ing for the lack of food, instilled in me a very high apprecia- 
tion of the man and his character. 

In September 1882, J. W. Begole was nominated for Gov- 
ernor on the Demo-Fusion-Greenback-Prohibition Ticket, and 
by the older citizens of the State of Michigan it will be remem- 
bered that there was plenty of “mud-slinging” and what might 
be termed a general “hot time.” During this period’ I had 
not revealed the contents of any of the letters or felegram 
presented to you, and nothing was known whatever of the 
transactions that took place between Mr. Begole and myself 
for the relief of the fire sufferers until, when in the forepart of 
September while I was passing the headquarters of the Cen- 
tral Democratic Committee located at Flint, Michigan, I 
stopped long enough to listen to an argument taking place be- 
tween the opposing factions, and incidentally passed the re- 
mark that “if they knew one-half of what I know they would 
be praising J. W. Begole instead of condemning him.” With- 
out a moment’s hesitation Jerome Eddy stepped forward and 
wished to know what I knew about J. W. Begole. I told him 
in a very few words that I had a letter written to me by J. W. 
Begole which I received while in Marlette authorizing me to 
draw on him and let no one suffer while he had money. Mr. 
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Eddy simply remarked—“Have you such a letter,” and I as- 
sured him that “I had.” Two days later I was on my way to 
England to attend a convention that was to be held at Darling- 
ton. Upon my return on October 2nd, I was met at midnight 
at the train by the Republican Committee headed by H. R. 
Lovell with a request for “that letter.” As soon as I could 
comprehend what they were seeking, I informed them that 
I had such a letter and that if Mr. Begole should request me 
to deliver it to them I would gladly do so. I agreed to con- 
fer with Mr. Begole in the morning and let them know with- 
out delay what his desires were. This was done early the next 
morning and he requested me not to use the letter, nor allow 
the committee to see it. Also that he would communicate 
with the Detroit papers and if they, in their judgment deemed 
it advisable, they could have it to reproduce; and should they 
refuse for any reason, I should then keep the letter and not 
divulge its contents. The matter was taken up with the 
editor of the Detroit Free Press and the conclusion reached 
was, that inasmuch as the election was to be held on November 
4th, it would be too late to be of any value. 

The people of that date well remember the tremendous 
sweep that took place and that J. W. Begole was made Gov- 
ernor of the great State of Michigan by over 5,000 majority. 
They also remember that in the previous election that took 
place the State was swept by over 60,000 Republican majority. 

How well this modest and unassuming citizen of the State 
of Michigan performed his duties as Governor is best told by 
the public records—the historic annals of your State. As 
a private citizen, his life was one of simplicity, honor and integ- 
rity with but one thought uppermost in his mind at all times. 
That one thought was, “What can I do to help my neighbor.” 
These observations are based on my personal knowledge of 
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the man both as.an intimate friend in his home and with his 
family and on business relations of such a nature as brought 
me in daily contact with his life; and I can only say where 
there are men of equally true and noble character as that of 
J. W. Begole, we should not wait until they have passed from 
our view before it is known. 

In presenting these little documents to you I trust they 
may receive the careful and conscientious consideration due 
them and that they may be so set forth that the rising genera- 
tion may take a lesson that will instill in their hearts the same 
principles that was maintained by the Honorable J. W. Begole. 

Very truly yours, : 
C. E. Mark. 


UPT. F. A. Gause and Principal George E. Butterfield, 
of the Bay City schools, with their teachers and pupils, 
have done a service for local history which might well be 
emulated in every county. They have compiled a book, Bay 
County, Past and Present, recently published, on the history 
of Bay City and Bay County. The volume contains 212 pages 
in 25 brief chapters, with ample references at the end of each; 
footnotes with cross-references; in the back a classified list 
of references to the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions; an appendix of additional data arranged to correspond 
with the chapters, including Saginaw Indian legends, a 
chronology of early events, population and industrial statis- 
ties, and township organization; about a hundred maps, dia- 
grams, and illustrations; and a carefully made index. 
The material of the text is well selected and arranged. The 
interesting manner in- which the work of compiling it was un- 
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dertaken and carried out is stated by Mr. Butterfield in his In- 
troduction, in which he says: 

A careful study of the home region furnishes an excellent 
foundation for the later study of the geography, history, and 
government of our nation and of other nations. It is interest- 
ing and understandable because the child is living in the midst 
of the conditions, events, and things studied. He sees old 
friends in a new light. Moreover, most of the elements in the 
advanced studies are to be found at home in the regional 
study. 

The interaction between man and his physical surroundings 
has taken place in many ways right here in Bay County. The 
forests furnish the best example, for they attracted the peo- 
ple here, furnished them with their occupations, and in the 
meantime were cleared away by those people who established 
rich farms and built great factories in their places. 

Bay City furnishes a good example of two types of cities, 
as it combines the elements both of the trading and distribut- 
ing center and of the manufacturing center. 

Government has developed step by step from the very simple 
government of an unsettled region into the complex govern- 
ment of a densely populated county. 

When such a study of Bay County was undertaken two years 
ago at the request of Superintendent Gause, it was found to 
be very difficult to get suitable material on the many topics. 
In some schools there was very little material to be found, 
because the parents were mostly recent immigrants. In other 
schools there was a wealth of material to be obtained directly 
from the pioneers, but there was no way in which this material 
could be given to the other schools or could be preserved for 
future classes. The libraries contain much valuable material, 
but not in a form suitable for use by sixth grade pupils. 
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To overcome these difficulties, Mr. Gause suggested that the 
geography department, with the pupils of the sixth grade, make 
a detailed study of the county for one year. This would give 
the pupils an important piece of constructive work to do, and 
the results could then be published as a text book for use in 
future classes. 

The method of procedure has been as follows: The sixth 
grade teachers of geography met at frequent intervals to dis- 
cuss the work, the sources of material, and to form general 
outlines for the classes to follow. Beginning in January, 
1917, and continuing through May pupil representatives from 
each sixth grade in the city met for an hour once a week with 
the chairman to present reports from their classes, discuss 
various parts of the work, and decide questions that had arisen. 
By the close of the school year in June, reports of the work 
of each class had been handed to the chairman. These reports 
were sifted, conflicting statements investigated, and sources 
of all kinds consulted. Many of the pioneer residents were 
interviewed. Then the work was put in final form for publi- 
cation. 

It has been our object to have an interesting book. This 
accounts for many of the stories and illustrations. At the 
same time we have attempted to make the work as reliable 
as possible and to record the sources of our information. Lack 
of time has made it impossible to go to the real sources in 
many cases. 

We have aimed to place the emphasis on those phases of the 
work that are significant, but are not at hand for study now. 
The present industrial and governmental conditions need no 
text for their study—in fact, ought to have none. The daily 
paper with its advertisements, statements about business and 


the industries, and with its proceedings of the Common Coun- 
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cil, Board of Education, Board of Supervisors, and of other 
governmental bodies of the city and county furnish text enough 
for this part of the work. At the same time it is desired that 
the personal observation of the pupil be used wherever possible. 
This can be accomplished by means of individual, group, or 
class excursions and visits to interesting places, to industrial 
plants, and to the meetings of the Common Council, ete. 


R. LEW ALLEN CHASE, M. A., of the history department of 
the Houghton High School, made recently in the col- 
umns of the Houghton Mining Gazette an appeal for historical 
material which is not only typical of the live work being done 
by the Keweenaw Historical Society, but illustrative of what 
every society in the State should do respecting war material 
and other historical records of local character. Mr. Chase 
says: ; 

Addressing the Keweenaw Historical Society at its recent 
annual meeting in Houghton, Mr. A. F. Rees urged that the 
society collect and preserve material relating to the war. He 
pointed out that some day this material would be of great in- 
terest and value. The officers of the Keweenaw Historical 
Society are not unmindful of the necessity of such work as 
Mr. Rees urges upon them. They are very glad to cooperate 
in every way that seems likely to bring results. Each one 
of them is, however, engrossed in his own affairs and he cannot 
devote much time to the unremunerative labor which the work 
of the society requires. The society in fact belongs to the com- 
munity, and the community must support it, if it is to fulfill 
its mission. This support does not consist of money contribu- 
tions so much as contributions of whatever may throw 
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light on the history of the copper country of Michi- 
gan. The people have this material stored away 
in attic and cellar, in_ trunks, chests, desks, cab- 
inets and letter-files. If they wish it preserved where it can 
serve the general interests and needs of the community, they 
ought to turn it over to the secretary of the Keweenaw His- 
torical Society, Mr. J. A. Doelle, or to one of the other officers 
of the Society, or leave it at the Houghton Public Library. 
Just a little thoughtfulness will bring results. 

People may have the notion that only very old things are 
wanted. It is quite as important to preserve the things of 
today as the things of yesterday. Take the letters written 
home by our boys now in the country’s service. These will 
always be of priceless interest. In many cases those to whom 
they are sent will not want to part with them; but where they 
are willing, they should turn them over to the society. The 
records of local clubs and organizations doing war work of 
various kinds will some day be of great interest and should not 
be lost. As soon as they have served the purpose of the organi- 
zation to which they belong, they should be turned over to 
the society for permanent preservation. Programs, handbills, 
posters, used tickets, public and other notices and proclama- 
tions may all seem of trifling interest when they have served 
their immediate use. Fifty years from now they will be ex- 
amined with no little interest. If you doubt it, consider the 
‘interest attached to such relics of our Civil war, all too few of 
which still exist. Some good people are probably keeping 
diaries or filling a scrap-album in their leisure moments. Some 
day these will be read with interest by persons other than 
those who are now busy with pen or paste. Some people have 
been busy with cameras taking snap-shots of persons and spec- 
tacles connected with our own part in the war. With 
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what eager interest will these be brought out and 
looked at in the years to come? They will appeal to many 
people, and should, if possible, be preserved by the Keweenaw 
Historical Society. 4 

Of course, everything connected with the local copper 
industry should be preserved. Copper is our big con- 
tribution to the war for liberty. It is of enormous 
importance now as it was in the Civil War. Of such records 
which are available to the Keweenaw Historical Society, the 
most important are the reports of the mining companies. In 
the past such reports have been allowed to be destroyed when 
a very little thoughtfulness and trouble would have placed 
them in safety for the years to come, where they would be 
used and appreciated. Mining reports, old or new, are al- 
ways especially appreciated by the society. This applies also 
to all reports and publications relating to copper mining in 
this district. Much money has been spent to make the collec- 
tion which the society already has. There is not much left 
that even money can obtain. In the future the society must 
largely depend upon the care and thoughtfulness of the good 
people here and elsewhere who are interested in the past and 
present of the Keweenaw peninsula. When done with it, do 
not consign this material to the furnace. Either notify the 
secretary of the society that you have such and such material 
which may be had if wanted, or else send it or leave it at the 
office of the secretary in the high school building or at the public 
library, Houghton. At least phone Houghton, No. 449, about 
it. 

The society would also suggest that old residents of the dis- 
trict prepare a sort of autobiography giving the main points 
in the life history of such persons. The society will be glad to 
receive such personal histories and to preserve them for future 
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reference. This is a good and certain way of not being for- 
gotten. There are sure to be those who will some day read 
these records with great interest. We should not wait until 
our older people have passed away before preparing their 
biographies. It is then often too late to get a complete and 
reliable record. None knows so much about a person’s life 
as the person himself, who should set his history down in 
writing before it is too late. The society, which is incorpor- 
ated and so cannot die, except by lack of interest in the com- 
munity, will keep all such life histories which it receives. It 
will even provide a list of questions to assist any who may wish 
them in preparing these personal records. 


A MONG HISTORICAL ORGANIZATIONS none has been more active 
. in war work than the Daughters of the American Revo- 

lution. Mrs. William Henry Wait of Ann Arbor, State Regent, 
has submitted the following report, dating from May 1, 1917 to 


Feb. 1, 1918: 
Knitted garments (for soldiers and sailors) 10,000 

garments or 2500 sets @ $12.00.......... $ 30,000.00 
Comfort kit bags, 2262, @ $2.00............... 4,524.00 
ee Pere eee ere ere Tey 880.25 
Red Cross & National surgical dressings, Cash 

(gifts—not memberships) .............. 4,479.67 


Hospital garments and surgical supplies not in- 
cluded in cash gift, 140,993. 


Jelly for base hospital, 967 glasses @ 20c........ 193.40 
Hot chocolate for men at Selfridge Field 3 mos. 
Fy oaks vn'nnes kab eke Ohed edane Kos 120.00 


State Troops (blankets, flags, Bibles, etc.)...... 759.50 
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Mending Bureau, Camp Custer..............+. 66.00 
French orphans (northwest France), 55 @ 

MT: & xd he vic pen eee seed eeveeneehe cit 1,997.50 
French orphans (southern France)............. 250.00 


Restoration of two houses, French village of 
Tilloloy, $1,600.00 pledged, already 


SN i ks dva ds banshes Race anaes 800.00 
Garments for French children................ 296.00 
PE PR idvice sina bcwwsscebatwecees 71.50 
ME Sev ik de Cow dop seus a¥ecder ios eens 165.00 
BE is buds cas caveat ive smeeewsetes 154.00 

ie ae is Foc ia vk ee $44,454.82 
pS | PP CEE eT ee ere eee 218,000.00 
SOC RANES BIUIR os is Savi cncus simasnenes 58,000.00 
NNN bKa.04d opansgndaeeataeckiors 276,000.00 
War expenditures in 10 moSs............+++0+4+ $320,454.82 


The Daughters of the American Revolution in Kalamazoo 
support a D. A. R. hostess room in Kalamazoo for all soldiers 
from Camp Custer. 

The Daughters in Michigan are pledged to keep supplied 
with knitted garments for the war, 5 U. S. ships (2 des- 
troyers, 1 torpedo boat and 2 submarines). ° 

The State organization is serving hot chocolate to the men 
on guard, the, fliers when they come down, and all men at 
Selfridge Field over a week. 

The State organization has also established and has in 
running order a mending bureau to keep in order the clothes 
of the men in Ban Hospital, Camp Custer, and are meeting 
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with great success, as officers and men appreciate the effort. 

A State committee is organizing all the Chapters, so that 
complete rosters and records of all men in the service from 
Michigan are being assembled. 

Many organizers, leaders and workers in Red Cross are 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The State organization is a branch of the great national 
organization which has offered Red Cross rooms in its beauti- 
ful white marble building, Memorial Continental Hall, next 
door to Red Cross in Washington, if Red Cross needs to expand 
in room. 

The National Society also offered to the United States Gov- 
ernment, the use of a large plot of ground owned by the 
National Society (adjacent to Memorial Continental Hall) 
for the entire period of the war, rent free. The offer was ac- 
cepted and the Government has built on it the offices of the 
National Council of Defense. 

During the edict for heatless days, the rule was suspended 
for the building of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion as the Government considered the war-work done by the 
Daughters a branch of the Government service. 

The National Society was incorporated under an act passed 
by the 54th Congress of the United States of America, Dec, 
2, 1895, and signed by President Grover Cleveland Feb. 20, 
1896. An annual report from the Society to Congress is 
mandatory. 

Membership is open to any woman 18 years of age or more 
descended from a man or woman who with unfailing loyalty 
rendered material aid to the cause of American Independence, 
or from a recognized patriot, soldier or sailor or civil officer 
in one of the several Colonies or States or the United Colonies 
or States; provided she be acceptable to the Society. 
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The organization of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of Michigan was incorporated in 1917, and has a member- 
ship of approximately 3500 women in 48 Chapters doing active 
war work in 48 cities and towns of Michigan. 


HE DEATH OF DAN H. BALL of Marquette removes from our 
midst one of the oldest and most active members of the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society. Only a few months 
ago he was instrumental in founding the Marquette County 
Historical Society, realizing the great need of immediate and 
practical work in gathering the fast vanishing historical 
records of the Upper Peninsula. At the midsummer meeting 
of the State Society, to be held at Marquette jointly with the 
Marquette Society, the program will be in part a memorial 
of the life and work of Mr. Ball, and the papers there read 
will be published later in the Magazine. Mr. A. E. Archam- 
beau, of the Marquette Society, has furnished the following 
brief sketch of the life of Mr. Ball: 

Dan H. Ball, senior member of the well known law firm of 
Ball & Ball, was one of the best known lawyers of the Northern 
Peninsula of Michigan, and maintained his offices at Mar- 
quette, Marquette County. Mr. Ball was born at Sempronius, 
New York, January 15, 1836, in the spring of which year his 
parents removed to Michigan, settling on a farm in Washtenaw 
County. There he resided until his 16th year, when in 1852 
his father died and the family moved to Albion, Michigan. 
After a year at Albion College, Mr. Ball taught school 
during the winters, and followed farming during the 
summers, his family having in the meantime gone 
back to the farm. In 1856 he _ entered the _liter- 
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ary department of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
and subsequently engaged in teaching at Hamburg, Michigan, 
and for a year or two in the State of Illinois. In 1860 he en- 
tered the law department of the University of Michigan, but 
his plans were cut short by the death of a brother who was 
engaged in the grocery and provision business at Marquette, 
and he removed there and temporarily assumed the manage- 
ment of that business. He next engaged in newspaper work, 
being for two years part owner and editor of the Lake Superior 
News, and later of the Lake Superior Journal. He had been 
admitted to the bar before removing to Marquette and in 
1864 began practice, opening an ‘office at that place. Two 
years later he removed to Houghton County, where he entered 
into a partnership with James B. Ross, and continued there 
until 1870, when he again took up his residence in Marquette. 
He established a large and lucrative practice. Dan H. Ball 
was register of the United States Land Office at Marquette 
from 1862 to 1865, and served as prosecuting attorney of Mar- 
quette County during 1864-5. 


ON. Appison A. Kutser, in acknowledging receipt of the 
Memorial to the late Hon. Lawton T. Hemans published 
by the Historical Commission, calls attention to a bit of verse 
which he found upon the desk at which Mr. Hemans served 
the State as a member of the Railroad Commission. The 
clipping bears evidence of much handling and of having been 
carried for some considerable time. In speaking of the verse 
and of Mr. Hemans, Mr. Keiser writes: 
“While my acquaintance with Mr. Hemans was not of an 
intimate character, it was my privilege to meet him, both as 
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a member of the Commission and privately, a number of times, 
and to know him to that extent. I can readily understand 
how the sentiment put into verse by J. G. Holland would ap- 
peal to him. The lines are as follows: 


‘God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor,—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

in public duty, and in private thinking: 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds,— 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps!’ 


“Mr. Hemans was a man who in character towered above the 
ordinary human standard. While not insensible to unjust 
criticism, he was fearless in the exercise of his judgment in 
every official act. As his successor upon the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission, it has been my privilege to read very many 
opinions and reports prepared by him. They indicate a com- 
prehensive grasp arid understanding of the important facts 
and conditions under consideration and an evident de- 
sire to administer exact justice. The termination of Mr. 
Hemans’ public activities was a distinct loss to the State.” 


XCELLENT work Is BEING DONE by many chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in making records 

of the boys who have left for the front. Miss Sue I. Silliman, 
of the Abiel Fellows Chapter, D. A. R., Three Rivers, has sent 
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to the State Historical Commission specially valuable records 
of this nature. Mrs. W. M. Stebbins of Hastings, Barry 
County, chairman of the State Committee, Home Ties and War 
Records, D. A. R., is using a letter of appeal and instruction 
that seems specially useful, which is as follows: 


STATE COMMITTEE 
HOME TIES AND WAR RECORDS 


MICHIGAN 





My dear Mrs. 

Have you ever thought what it would mean to the boys from 
your particular locality to feel that their record in this war 
was being kept? Do you even know the boys who are fighting 
for you? . 

After six weeks of constant work along this line the Emily 
Virginia Mason Chapter, in Barry County, feels confident that 
there is a value to such work that cannot be overestimated. 
The plan followed by that Chapter is recommended by this 
Committee. 

HISTORICAL VALUE. There is littlé question but that, 
in years to come, the record of the men who are fighting today 
will be as eargerly sought as is the record of the Revolutionary 
soldiers now. It is much easier to keep track of the men NOW 
than it will be to look them up after years have passed. If 
every locality or County would make a record at this time of 
all her men in service and then try to get into print, after the 


war, a book of Michigan soldiers the contribution to history 
would be invaluable. 

PHYSICAL VALUE. While it may be impracticable to 
take up any effort to supply all the men with any specified 
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articles (such as the knitted garments and comfort bags in 
Barry County) yet the fact of writing to and receiving letters 
from all the men in service from a given locality will put the 
writer in touch with any special needs of the men, in many 
cases such attention can be given as to result in the gratitude 
of the men and their families. You are asked to especially 
study the letter used in Barry County, as contained in the 
enclosed outline because of the fact that nine out of ten men 
have answered it and have expressed the utmost thanks for 
it. You are also advised that you MUST enclose stamp, self- 
addressed envelope if you wish to accomplish any good work 
from this work. Such a plan makes it very easy for the boy 
to write to you. 

MENTAL VALUE. The effect of a letter such as that 
called to your attention will surprise you. The men seem to 
be deeply touched by the fact that the D. A. R. society has 
thought about them and will pay them the courtesy of a letter 
now and then during the war. They are also pleased to 
know that some one is enough interested to keep their record. 

MORAL VALUE. If “some one back home” seems to care 
and is interested in the welfare of a man, he will unquestion- 
ably put forth greater effort to prove his worth. He will be 
truer to the ideals with which he left home, if he knows that 
home people are watching him. He will be more desirous to 
return to his own town and state if he feels that people have 
come to know him and less apt to settle elsewhere after the 
war. This binding of a man to his own locality and bringing 
him back to it should prove of great value to the State of 
Michigan. 

METHOD. Obtain the name and address of every man from 
your County who is in service. 

HOW? The drafted men are easy and the enlisted men 
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hard, but the latter really need you most because they seem to 
have a feeling that no one has remembered them while all the 
banquets, etc., have been lavished upon the new army. This is 
only true, of course, because the new men have gone in large 
bunches while the enlisted men have gone in most cases alone. 

The County clerk will give you a list of all men who have 

gone under the draft from your County. In the smaller Counties 
if the list is arranged very carefully leaving a space under each 
name (and all in alphabetical order) and is mailed to Divi- 
sional Headquarters at Camp Custer, where up to date all our 
Michigan men have first gone, I think there is no question but 
that the Company address of the man will be furnished you. 
In case you cannot get them in this way use local boys to help 
you. The boys are interested in the work and it helps them 
and you to use one or more of them in gaining information. 

The enlisted mens’ names can be had in these ways: 

(1) Through your Y. M. C. A. director. 

(2) Through your local newspapers. -They already have 
many names on their mailing list and will help you 
by news items asking people to send you names of 
these boys. 

(3) Local boys whom you know will help you in the large 
camps. 

With names and addresses obtained you are ready to work. 

Buy a record book with an index (you may have to use a 

separate index). Card index would be good if the cards were 
large enough to keep all data that will accumulate. Loose 
leaf ledger is undoubtedly the very best. Give every boy a 
whole page. After your letter is sent and date noted on the 
boy’s page, and when his reply is received, you are to note on 
his page all the information that is desirable for history, and 
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afterward to note his changes of address as you may be in- 
formed of them. 

The follow up work should be planned by each locality and 
done just as may best please the Chapter. It will be 
easy to find a way to raise the necessary money for postage 
and stationery which will be the largest item and will run 
into a hundred dollars easily if the work is thoroughly done. 

This work is not easy, but it is tremendously worth while 
and will become so fascinating, if systematically done, that the 
time will seem most profitably spent. 

Your State Committee will be very glad to answer any and 
all questions and to give any assistance possible. 

Begin the work at once. We hope the war may very soon 
end and the record can not be made one half so easily after 
the men are out of the service. 


HE ANNvAL MEETING OF THE MicHIGAN PIONEER AND His- 
TorIcAL Sociery, held in the House of Representatives at 
Lansing, May 27, 28 and 29 jointly with the midwinter meeting 
which was postponed from Bay City on account of war activi- 
ties at that time, was one of the most inspiring events that have 
taken place in the history of the Society during its existence. 
This spirit was born of the great war in which we are now 
engaged. The program was patriotic throughout. The key- 
note was struck in President Carton’s address which is pub- 
lished in another place in this number. The music was patri- 
otic and inspiring, being greatly assisted by the Fife and Drum 
Corps of veterans of the Civil War and members of the 
Women’s Relief Corps. Patriotic music was dispensed by the 
orchestra and by the vigorous and thrilling chorus of the Boys’ 
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Industrial School. Mr. Harold Jarvis of Detroit sang in his 
usual pleasing manner, making the closing evening one long 
to be remembered. The House was packed as but once before. 
A goodly number were on hand even at the first session which 
opened at 2 p. m. on the 27th, and there was not a lagging 
moment in the three days. As a result of the meeting a degree 
of inspiration and strength for the great cause for which 
America is fighting was carried away to the homes and com- 
munities of members, and renewed stimulus was received for 
all the activities of patriotic loyal Michigan that are helping 
Uncle Sam and his Allies to win “a place in the sun” for 
democracy. 

The papers read and addresses given were as follows: 

President Augustus C. Carton, What Can a Historical 
Society Do Now?; Rev. Seth Reed (Flint), Reminiscences of 
Civil War Days; Mrs. William H. Wait (Ann Arbor), Work 
in Peace and in War, Michigan Daughters of the American 
Revolution; Mrs. James H. Campbell (Grand Rapids), 
Lafayette and the Lafayette Portrait ; Cornelia Richardson 
(Bay City), Pioneer Schools of Bay City; Mrs. Irene Pomeroy 
Shields (Bay City), Historical Incidents in the History of 
Bay County; Prof. R. Clyde Ford (Ypsilanti), France in 
the Great War; Mr. L. S. Foote (Saginaw), Reminiscences of 
Early Saginaw; Hon Wm. S. Linton (Saginaw), The Saginaw 
Valley as Related to the Great War; Miss Sue I. Silliman 
(Three Rivers), Michigan’s “Medal of Honor” Men; Hon. Fred 
M. Warner (Farmington), Michigan’s Red Cross Work; Rev. 
Norman B. Wood (Elsie), Indian Wars of Michigan; Hon. 
Edward Frensdorf (Hudson), History of Jackson State 
Prison; Hon. W. L. Jenks (Port Huron), Judge Woodward 
and the Episode of the Forty-five Laws; Hon. C. E. Bement 
(Lansing), Industrial History of Lansing as Affected by the 
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Great War; Mr. James Cooke Mills (Saginaw), Romance of 
Lumbering on the Saginaw ; Mrs. Basil Clarke (Flint), Eaper- 
iences of the Great War; Hon. Chase S. Osborn (Sault Ste. 
Marie), America and the War. 

Delegates and speakers were present from twenty-four 
counties. Owing to the length of some papers and addresses 
the time was not sufficient for ail delegates who had prepared 
reports to give them. Next year a special session will be 
held for these reports so that all may be heard. 

The music breathed the spirit of the times, inspiring 
every listener. The pupils of Lansing schools both public 
and State, particularly the choruses of the Boys’ In- 
dustrial School, St. Mary’s, and the High School, showed the 
patriotism of the coming generation. History lived anew in 
the beautiful pageant and quaint chorus in costume, “Long, 
Long Ago.” Several soloists and artists proved the musical 
abilities of Lansing people. Much pleasure was derived from 
the inspiring fiddle of Dr. Cowles in Money Musk and Fisher’s 
Hornpipe. Taken as a whole the program surpassed the most 
ardent expectations. 


HE TIME HAS ARRIVED for the annual reunions of families; 

and while these commonly are supposed to have little about 
them of permanent historical value they are often exceedingly 
interesting and have possibilities for history. Genealogical 
data is often of much value in solving knotty historical pro- 
blems, for example, in which the blood relationships of per- 
sons and families must be determined. The family Bible on 
the parlor center table which used to be a source for births, 
marriages and deaths seems to have disappeared along with 
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the center table, and there seems to be a place for the “family 
historian.” If there be no historian in the family, it might be 
well to appoint one: Duly appointed and qualified, the family 
historian might well take,advantage of the general good feeling 
among the members of the family on these occassions, to gather 
up the general agreement as to what the family believes regard- 
ing itself, including biographical incidents and memories of 
important events in the life of the community. These records 
should be made a part of the permanent records of the local 
historical society, and accessible to the writer of biography 
and history. 

There are some things we had not thought of in connection 
with family trees, which we find pleasantly set forth in an ex- 
change; we here reproduce, for the service of family reunions, 
and similar expressions of genealogical good fellowship, some 
of them: 

When a man climbs up in his family tree and looks down 
upon the passing throng he has outlived his usefulness. 

Some of those family trees cast a lot of shade. 

It is a fortunate thing for some imposing family trees that 
they have their roots well out of sight. 

If you have no family tree, branch out for yourself. 

I assure you madam, my ancestors came over with the first 
settlers. Yes, no doubt, they had no immigration laws then. 

Boston policewomen are detailed to prevent young men 
whose ancestors did not come over in the Mayflower, from 
accosting young women whose ancestors did. 

It is better to be proud of your children, than your an- 
cestors. 

He is descended from a great family—and is still de-° 


scending. 
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The Scotchman’s family tree has bare limbs because his 
ancestors wore kilts. 

It used to take three generations to make a gentleman. Now 
it takes three automobiles. 

You can never tell what kind of a life a man lived by the 
size of his tombstone. 

Even a tombstone will say good things about a man when 
he’s down. 

Nearly every family tree has a graft somewhere. 

Its grand to have a warrior in your family tree, unless it 
is your wife. 

Some men are as proud of their ancestors as a self-made 
man is of himself. 

A man may boast of his ancestors because he has nothing 
to look forward to. 

When you hear a man boast about his ancestors, it’s a safe 
bet that his descendants will have no occasion to boast of 
theirs. 

Some people say man is descended from the monkey. Even 
a monkey should be considered innocent until proved guilty. 

The “family tree” like the ordinary tree usually finds that 
the twig farthest from the main root does the most fluttering. 

According to Hubbard the forbidden fruit of smugness, 
vanity, sloth, gluttony, envy, coveteousness, and lust for posi- 
tion, all grow on the “family tree.” 


Surt. Joun A. Doette, of the Houghton schools, secretary- 

treasurer of the Keweenaw Historical Society, reports that 

his society has disbursed during the year ending March 13, 

1918, $359.29 for purchase of books, printing, postage, etc., 
5 
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and still has cash on hand, $60.53. A bibliography of the 
collection of this society was published in the July number of 
the Magazine for 1917, (pp. 129-155) ; the new books purchased 
are as follows: 


Bailey, J. R., Mackinac, Formerly Michilimackinae. n. p., 1895. 

Brown, 8S. R., Western Gazetteer; or, Emigrant’s Directory. 
N. ¥., 1817. 

Carver, J., Travels through the Interior Part of North 
America. Lond., 1781. 

Colton, C., Tour of the American Lakes. Lond., 1833. 

Daily Mining Gazette, Houghton, Mich., Sept. 14, 1899-March 
31,1900. 3v. 

Covert, W. C., Glory of the Pines: Story of the Ontonagon. 
Phila., 1914. 

Ellet, Mrs., Summer Rambles in the West. N. Y., 1853. 

Fleischmann, C. L., Portage Mine—a Report of the Examina- 
tion, [ete.] N. Y., 1859. 

Foster, J. W., Geology and Metallurgy of the Iron Ores of 
Lake Superior; being a Report Addressed to the Board of 
Directors of the Iron Cliffs Co. N. Y., 1865. 

Gale, G., Upper Mississippi; or Historical Sketches of the 
Mound Builders, the Indian Tribes and the Progress of 
Civilization in the Northwest; from A. D. 1600 to the 
present time. Chic., 1867. 

Greeley, Horace, Recollections of a Busy Life. N. Y., 1868. 

History, Resources, and Prospects of the Saginaw Valley. 
The Railroad Excursion. The Flint & Pere Marquette 
Railroad. 1862. 

Illinois State Historical Society Transactions. Springfield, 
Society, 1916. ; 

Industrial Age. L’Anse, April 25, 1874-August 15, 1874. ly. 
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Jackson, C. T., Full Exposure of the Conduct of Dr. Chas. T. 
Jackson, and Giving Justice to Foster & Whitney. n. p., 
1849. 

Johnson, E. F., Navigation of the Lakes and Navigable Com- 
munications Therefrom to the Seaboard, and to the Miss- 
issippi River, and Relation of the Former to the Lines 
of Railway Leading to the Pacific. Hartford, 1866. 

Kellogg, L. P., Early Narratives of the Northwest, 1634-1699 
(Original narratives). N. Y., 1917. 

Kiepert, H., Atlas Antiquus. Berlin, Ger., n. d. 

King, J. L., Trouting on the Brulé River; or, Summer-Way- 
faring in the Northern Wilderness. N. Y., 1880. 

Michigan Geological Survey, Atlas Accompanying Reports on 
Upper Peninsula, 186978. N. Y., n.d. 

Michigan Senate—Governor’s message. Jan 8, 1839. Pub. by 
the State. 

Parker, A. A., Trip to the West and Texas. Bost., 1836. 

Picturesque Detroit and Environs. Northhampton, Mass., 
1893. 

Shaw, J., Pioneer Life in Kansas. Haskell Ptg. Co., 1886. 

Sketches of the City of Detroit, State of Michigan, Past and 
Present. Detroit, 1855. 

Steele, Mrs., A Summer Journey in the West. N. Y., 1841. 

Swan, L. B., Journal of a Trip to Michigan in 1841. N. Y., 
1904. 

Sweetser, C. H., Tourists’ and Invalids’ Guide to, the North- 
west. N. Y., 1868. 

Tanner, J., Memoires de John Tanner. 2v. Paris, 1835. 

Thompson, T. S8., Thompson’s Coast Pilot. Detroit, Mich., 
1869. 

U. S. House of Representatives. Report from the Governor 
and Presiding Judge of the Territory of Michigan. March 
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18, 1806. (In Rep’t of Committee of House of Representa- 
tives) Wash. 
Schoolcraft and Allen. Expedition to the Northwest Indians 
in 1832. Phila., 1834. 
U.S. Senate. Report on the Canal arouud Fall’s of St. Mary’s. 
Wash., D. C., 1849. 
Speeches of Buchanan and Benton on Bill to Admit Michigan 
into the Union. n. p., 1837. 
Winchell, A., [& others]. Atlas of the State of Michigan. De- 
troit, Mich., 1873. 
Wright, J. N., Where Copper was King. Bost., 1905. 
The following books have been donated to the Society during 
the past year: 
Books Donor 
Agassiz, G. Founding of the Calumet 
& Hecla Mine. n. p., 
Mi cidvinncinenninse J. T. Reeder 
Burton, M. A. List of Manuscripts 
from The Burton His- 
torical Collection. De- 


troit,, Mich:,. 1917). .....:. Publishers 

Cornell, 8S. 8S. Cornell’s Physical Geo- 
graphy. Appleton, 1883. Jos. Bruneau 

” Cornell’s Physical Geo- 
graphy. Appleton, 1886. T. Taper 


Fuller, G. N. Economic and Social 

Beginnings of Michigan. 

Lansing, Published by 

Mite; TOA. ....0.0.0.00.05 Mich. Hist. Com. 
Hodgins, J. G. Lovell’s General Geo- 

graphy. Montreal, 1875. T. Taper 
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Kellogg, L. P. Frontier Retreat on the 

Upper Ohio (Wis. Hist. 

Collections.) Madison, 

ST ee ret a poet J. T. Reeder 
Merk, F. Economic History of 

Wisconsin during the 

Civil War Decade. Mad- 

ison, Pub. by Wis. State 





Hist. Soc., 1916....... J. T. Reeder 
Michigan Legislature. Village Charter 
an Act. Pub. by the State, 1895. Library 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, one volume. Lansing, 
isan dnhankae ka ncekssand eae Samuel Brady 
Oliphant, Mrs., The Brownloes. (From 
Eagle Harbor Library) N. Y., 1886. Mrs. W. J. Uren 
Proceedings of the 11th Annual Confer- . 
ence of Historical Societies. 1916.... Washington, D. C. 


Wisconsin Siate Historical Society 
Proceedings, 1916. Madison, Pub. by 
a J. T. Reeder 
Other Gifts are as follows: 
Donor 
Harroun, Mrs. Mary Houghton, Sante Fe, New Mexico. Journal 
of the museum of New Mexico. Scrapbook containing arti- 
cles on Dr. Douglass Houghton. Two original letters of 
Dr. Douglass Houghton to his father, 1838 and to his 
brother, 1829. 
Morgan, Mrs. Harriet Douglass Houghton, Coldwater Mich. 
Paper prepared by her about her father, Dr. Douglass 
Houghton. 
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Brady, Samuel. Annual membership card for the Keweenaw 
Historical Society, in the National Historical Society. 
1917. 

Brady, Samuel. Subscription to the journal of American 
History for 1918. 

Reeder, J. T. Programs and list of medal men—50th anni- 
versary of Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. 

Reeder, J.T. Fourteen mining reports. 

Reeder, J. T. Picture of Douglass Houghton monument, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Reeder, J. T. Picture of crowd at Keweenaw Historical 
picnic, Eagle River, 1917. 

Hubbard, Dr. L. L. Five early mining reports. 

Guck, Homer. Letters written during the Spanish-American 
War. 

More, Mrs. James H. Daguerreotype of the wife of Dr. Red- 
field, a prominent physician buried at Eagle Harbor, 1868. 

Langdon, Thos. Picture of the graduating class of the Hough- 
ton High School, 1887. 

Loranger, S., Ontonagon, Mich. Geological map of Isle 
Royale, L. S8., 1847. 

Brougham, Nellie, Calumet, Mich. Fifteen Houghton High 
School commencement programs, ete. One_superinten- 
dent’s meeting program. 

Chase, L. A. Old fashioned lamp lighters from Delaware 
mine. 

Doelle, J. A. Curios from Delaware mine. Four pictures of 
old high school. Local war relief league papers, 1918. 
Papers relating to the Conglomerate mine. 

Edwards, James. Two pictures: John Duncan and James 
Cooper. 

Gray, W. T. Fifty cents—Confederate money. 
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Houghton High School. Family histories of high school stu- 
dents written by themselves, 1917. 

Jacker, Francis. Scrapbook containing many articles written 
by himself on early times in the Copper Country. 

Kaspers, Mrs Nellie. Picture of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Finne- 
gan, 1866. 

Lewis, H. T. Twenty-two pictures, mostly of the Copper 
Country. 

Michigan State Geologist. Geological map of Michigan, 1916. 

Osborn, David. Two-hundred and forty-seven early Mining 
Gazettes and Northwestern Mining Journals, 1868-1879. 

Rashleigh, Mrs. Jos. Houghton High School announcement, 
1889-90. 

Rompf, H. Report of treasurer of Portage Township, 1915 
and 1916. 

Rowe, W. Souvenir, Michigan National guard, Houghton, 
Mich., 1900. 

Ruppe, Mrs. Peter, Calumet, Mich. Picture of Mrs. Frances 
Myer, Mrs. Long and Mrs. Ruppe. 

Seaman, A. E. Notice of meeting of Houghton County His- 
torical Society and Mining Institute, 1866. 

Shields, R. H. Three fiftieth anniversary programs of the 
Houghton Methodist (1909) and Hancock Congregational 
churches (1912). 

Strobel, Mrs. Chas. Copper Journal extra, Sept. 9, 1895 con- 
taining account of Osceola mine fire. 


PAPERS 
Ferrey, Mrs. M. B. Need of Historical Work in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 
Henwood, Edwin. Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship 
Canal. 
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Nicholls, Alfred. Sketches of the Early Cornish Miners. 
Robinson, O. W. Recollections of Civil War Conditions in 
the Copper Country. 








REPORT ON THE ARCHIVES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE, STATE CAPITOL, LANSING 


HE arcuives of the Department of State are filed in an 
upper and lower vault in the office of the Secretary of State, 
in an attic room over the Senate Chamber and in a small room 
on the fourth floor. Most of the papers are classified and are 
filed in such a manner that they are accessible to anyone wish- 
ing to use them. 
(A)—Lower vault. 
(B)—Upper vault. 
(C)—Attic, room 1, over Senate Chamber. 
(D)—Fourth floor, small room. 
(fb)—File box. 
Appointments 
Applications, notaries public, April 1 to July 1, 1901, 1 
bundle. (C) 
Appointment of drain commissioners, 1913 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Qualification of notaries public, 1904 to 1916, 5 fb. (A) 
Resignations, 1807 to 1849, 1907 to 1917, 2 fb: 1807 to 1849 
(B) ; 1907 to 1917. (A) 
Automobiles, motor cycles, ete. 
Applications for motor registration, 1910, 1 bundle. (B) 
Cash book, motor vehicles, including licenses, fees, etc., 
1914 to 1915, 18 v. (A) 
Chauffeurs, convictions of, 1913, 1 bundle. (B) 
Convictions under motor vehicle laws, 1910 to 1911, 1916, 
2 bundles and 1 filebox. (B) 
Licenses 
Affidavits for duplicate automobile license plates, 1912 and 
(437) 
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1916, 1 bundle and 1 filebox. (B) 

4 Fee book, 1903-1904, 1 book. (A) 

| Motor chauffeurs’ licenses, 1910 to 1918, 5v. (B) 

Motor vehicle licenses, 1918, 1 v. (B) 

Register of licenses, numbers of motor vehicles in Michi- 

4 gan, 1910 to 1918, 19 v.  (B) 

4 Owners of automobiles—names and addresses of owners 
with description of the machines, 1910 to 1915, 1083 bound 
books. (D) 

Bids, contracts, specifications, ete. 

Agreements, leases and contracts, 5 fb. (A) 

Proposals 
Construction of asylum buildings at Pontiac, 1875, 1 v. 

(B) 
Construction of State Capitol building and buildings of 
State institutions, 1 fb. (B) 

Bonds 

Bond book of men licensed to sell steamer tickets, etc., 1916 
to 1917, 1 v. (A) 

Enrollment bonds, taken in pursuance of the enrolling act 
of 1818 for vessels in the coasting and fishing trade, 1819 
to 18385, 1 v. (B) 

Five million dollar loan, bonds of the State, etec., 1839 to 
1844, 1 fb. (B) 

List of bonds issued by the State of Michigan, 1835 to 1852, 
1 bundle. (B) 

Original bonds, 1837 to 1917; 5 fb: 1837 to 1900 (B) ; 1901 
to 1917. (A) 

Record of bonds of State officers, 1899 to 1917, lv. (A) 

Census 

“Enumerators, 1894, 1 roll. (B) 
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Certificates 
Board of Registration of Nurses, lists of certificates of regis- 
tration, 1900 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
British subjects, 118 in number, who have certified their 
election in writing, Detroit, December 17, 1798, 1 fb. (B) 


Nominations 
Certificates of, 1910, 1 package. (A) 
Vignettes and certificates, 1891 to 1909, 9 fileboxes and 5 

packages. (B) 

Notaries public, lists of, certified to the Senate, 1883 to 1889, 

1 package. (B) 
Constitutions and constitutional convention Journals 

Constitutions of Michigan, 1835, 1850, 1867, 1873, and 1908: 
1835, 1850 and 1908 (A); 1867 and 1873.1. (B) 

Journal of the Constitutional Convention, 1835 and 1850, 
2v. (B) 

Corporations and Companies 

Abstracts 
Manufacturing corporations, 1863 to 1899, 2 v. (B) 
Mining, 1851 to 1899, 1 v. (B) 
Miscellaneous, 1852 to 1890, 2 v. (B) — 
Railroad, 1857 to 1900, 1 v. (B) 

Articles of Association, incorporation, ete. 
Cooperative associations, 1865 to 1917, 2 fb. (A) 
Cooperative companies, 1913 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Foreign corporations, 46 fb. (A) 
Partnership associations, 1902 to 1917, 9 v. (A) 

Attorney General’s opinions on corporations, 1826 to 1917, 
1 fb. (A) 


i. The copies of constitutions, except that of 1908, are the engrossed 
originals. The constitution of 1908 is printed and mounted. 
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Certificates 
Railroad companies 
Election of directors, 1855 to 1871, 1 fb. (A) 
Public utility, 1911 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Charters 
Banks, 6 fb. (A) 
Bridge, canal and plank-road corporations, 1 fb. (A) 
Building and leasing corporations, 1 fb. (A) 
Gas, light, and fuel companies, 1855 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Mining corporations, 21 fb. (A) 
River and harbor improvement corporations, 1 fb. (A) 
Salt and oil companies, 1 fb. (A) 
Telephone corporations, 5 fb. (A) 
Transportation Corporations, 2 fb. (A) 
Index to corporations, 1899 to 1917, 2 v. (A) 
Letters, 1900 to 1917, 2 fb. (A) 
List of stockholders 


American Agricultural Chemical Company, 1909 to 1914, 
6v. (A) 

American Car and Foundry Company, 1909 to 1916, 9 v. 
(A) : 

Banks, 1855 to 1881, 1915 to 1916, 3 fb. (A) 

Bordon Condensed Milk Company, 1914, lv. (A) 

Bridge, ferry, insurance, river improvement, and plank- 
road corporations, 1912 to 1916, 1 fb. (A) 

Calumet and Hecla Mining Company, 1911 to 1912, 2 v. 
(A) 

Cambria Steel Company, 1913 to 1914, 2 v. (A) 

Cluett, Peabody, and Company, 1913, 1 v. (A) 

Crucible Steel Company of America, 1909 to 1914, 6 v. 
(A) 

Detroit United Railway, 1911 to 1914,4 v. (A) 
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Diamond Match Company, 1908 to 1914, 7 v. (A) 

Du Pont Powder Company, 1911 to 1914,4 v. (A) 

Griffin Wheel Company, 1913 to 1914, 2 v. (A) 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company, December, 1912, 1 v. 
(A) 

Mining corporations, 21 fb. (A) . 

National Biscuit Company, 1912 to 1914, 4 v. (A) 

New York Central Railroad Company, 1914 to 1915, 2 
bundles. (A) ; 

Ohio Oil Company, 1912 to 1913, 2 

Pullman Company, 1911 to 1914, 5 
1914.2. (A) 

Railroads, 1914 to 1916, 3 fb. (A) 

Republic Iron and Steel Company, 1914, 1 book. (A) 

Sporting clubs and summer resort corporations, 1917, 1 


ve. (BS 
v: 1911 (B); 1911 to 


7 


fb. (A) 
Standard Oil Company, Indiana, Dec. 31, 1912, and 1913, 
2v. (A) : 


Street railway corporations, 1912 to 1916, 1 fb. (A) 

Telephone corporations, 1914 to 1916, 3 fb. (A) 

Union Tank Line, 1913, 1 v. (A) 

Vacuum Oil Company, 1912 to 1914, 3 v. (A) 

Water power and supply corporations, 1898 to 1917, 1 
fb. (A) 

Wells, Fargo and Company, 1913, 1 v. (A) 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 1909 
to 1914,6v. (A) 

Miscellaneous material 

Booming and water corporations, 1 fb. (A) 

Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railway Company, 
1876 to 1916, 1 fb. (A) 


2. Lists for 1911 are filed in both vaults. 
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Location of mining companies, 1868, 1 bundle. (B) 

Miscellaneous corporations, 1840 to 1917, 8 fb. (A) 

North American Investment Company, 1903 to 1906, 1 
fb. (A) 

Railroad companies, receipts for copies of charters, amend- 
ments, ete., 1897 to 1905, 1 fb. (A) 

Records 
Building and Loan Association, 1889 to 1917, 5 fb. (A) 
Corporations in Michigan, 1855 to 1917, 191 v: 182 v. (A) ; 


Ov... (3B) 
Papers and fees received from corporations, 1904 to 1907, 
Ly ( A) 


Railroad companies, record of contracts and leases for 

equipment, 1893 to 1917, 6v. (A) 
Reports 

Abstracts of, 1853 to 1909, Gv: 4v. (A); 2 Vv. (B) 

Annual reports of corporations, arranged alphabetically 
by years, 31 fb. (A) 

Banks, 1840 to 1914, 11 fb. (B) 

Building associations, 1 fb. (B) 

Building and loan associations, investigations and reports, 
1fb. (B) 

Cooperative companies, 1903 to 1911, 1 fb. (B) 

Corporation reports, 1904 to 1914, 153 v: 1904 to 1910 
(B); 1911 to 1914. (A) 

Electric light, gas, and land improvement companies, 1892 
to 1902, 1 fb. (B) 

Limited corporations, annual report, 1916, 2 fb. (A) 

Lists of annual reports sent in duplicate to county clerks, 
1913 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 

Mining companies, 1847 to 1909, 1915 to 1917, 29 volumes, 
7 fileboxes, and 1 bundle: 6 fileboxes (A); rest in (B) 
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Miscellaneous corporations, 1899 to 1916, 32 fb: 1899 to 
1911 (B); 1912 to 1916. (A) 

Publishing corporations, 1 fb. (B) 

Railroads, 1842 to 1875, 1883 to 1913, 6 fb: 1 fb. (A); 5 
fb. (B) 

Street railway corporations, 1882 to 1911, 5 fb. (B) 

Telephone companies, 1900 to 1913, 8 fb. (B) 

Transportation companies, 1 fb. (B) 

Correspondence 

Letter copy-books, 1857 to 1904, 182 v. (C) 

Letters received by the Secretary of State, 1806 to 1846, 1848 
to 1897, 1906 to 1918, 233 v: 1806 to 1897 (C); 1906 to 
1913. (B) 

Military letters, rules and regulations, 1807 to 1917, 1 fb. 
(B) 

Miscellaneous letters and papers, 1807 to 1847, 1 fb. (B) 

Recorded letters, 1814 to 1820,1 vy. (B) 

State institutions and State and U. SB. officers, letters from, 
1899 to 1902, 3 file cases. (B) 

Criminal matters 

Commutation of sentences, June 15, 1906 to 1917, 1 v. (A) 

Extradition fees of other States, 1897, 1 fb. (A) 

Pardons, 1847 to 1916, 5 fb: 1847 to 1901 (B) ; 1902 to 1916. 
(A) 

Parole record, October 3, 1895 to 1917, 2 v, (A) 

Paroles, 1895 to 1915, 4 fb: 1 fb. (A); 3 fb. (B) 

Records 
Pardons, August 18, 1891 to 1917, 1 v. (A) 

Warrants, November 28, 1877 to 1917, 7v. (A) 
Elections 
Canvass of votes, 1882 to 1894, 1 vy. (B) 


County canvassers’ statements, 1898 to 1916, 38 v. (B) 
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Election expenses, affidavits and statements, 1890 to 1901, 
1fb. (B) 
Official canvass 
Amendments to the constitution, 1857 to 1893, 1 v. (B) 
Circuit judges, 1857 to 1893, 1 v. (B) 
Justices of the Supreme Court, 1857 to 1893, lv. (B) 
Members of Congress, 1856 to 1893, 1 v. (B) 
Presidential electors, 1856 to 1892, 1 v. (B) 
Primary, fall and special elections, 1894 to 1917, 8 volumes 
and 6 bundles. (B) 
Regents of the University, 1857 to 1893, 2 v. (B) 
State officers, 1856 to 1892, 1 v. (B) 
Petitions for recount of ballots, 1916 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Registered voters; record of registration returns made by 
city and township clerks, 1891 to 1893, lv. (B) 
Returns 
Election returns, 1819 to 1915, 66 fb. (B) 
Official returns, 1870 to 1873,3v. (B) 
Amendments to the constitution 
Circuit judges 
Justices of the Supreme Court 
Members of Congress 
Presidential electors 
Regents of the University 
State officers 


Record of election returns and canvass, October 3, 1827 
to 1898, 24 v. (B) 
Financial records 
Accounts and claims, 1806 to 1853, 2 fb. (B) 
Cash books, 1886 to 1914, 47 v: 1886 to 1905 (B); 1906 to 
1914. (A) 
i Fiscal year statements, 1908 to 1917, 3 fb. (A) 
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Journals, 1872 to 1886, 1901,5 v. (B) 

Ledgers, 1899 to 1906, 1909 to 1913. (A) 

Office accounts, 1917, 1 fb. (A) 

Pay rolls, 1894 to 1899, 1 fb. (B) 

State finances, 1857 to 1870, 1 bundle. (B) 

Time books, 1894 and 1914, 2 v: 1914 (A); 1894. (B) 

Governor’s office records 

Excutive Acts, August 7, 1805 to 1917, 90 fb: 1805 to 1904 
(B); 1905 to 1917. (A) 

Executive Journal, Territorial and State, 1814 to 1917, 18 
v. (A) 

Executive Journal, Appendix A, April 4, 1863 to June 18, 
1891, lv. (A) 

Index : 

Executive Journal, 1836 to 1917, 3 v. (A) 
Territorial Executive Journal, to 1836, 1 v. (A) 

Messages and proclamations, among the Executive Acts. 

(A) and (B) 
Indexes, catalogues, ete. 

Catalogue of Books in the Principal Vault [of the] Depart- 
ment of State. Compiled under Supervision of Washing- 
ton Gardner, Secretary of State, March, 1896. Robert 
Smith & Co., State Printers and Binders, Lansing, [1896]. 

Deposit book, 1902 to 1910, 1 v. (B) 

Index to file cases, 2 v. (A);1v. (B) 

Shipping-room journal, 1886 to 1894, 1 v. (B) 

Internal improvements and lands 
* Advertised lands, list of advertised lands restored to market, 
1874 to 1894, 1 fb. (A) 
Affidavits of claimants to public lands taken before com- 
‘missioners, on Niles Reservation, 1840 to 1846, 1 fb. (A) 


Canal apportionment, 1865 to 1868, 1 tin box. (B) 
7 
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Claims 
Against the State, 1837 to 1843, 1 fb. (B) 
On University and State lands in the Grand River dis- 
trict, 1840, 1 fb. (A) 
Clinton and Kalamazoo Canal, papers, 1837 to 1843, 1 fb. 
(B) 
Contractors and agents, pay rolls, salary receipts, ete., 1837 
to 1847, 1 fb. (A) 
Deeds 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company, deeds to 
the State, 1876, 1 fb. (A) 
Lighthouse sites. (A) 
Miscellaneous deeds, 1868 to 1914, lv. (A) 
Papers and deeds conveying property to the State, 1841 
to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Record of deeds and evidences of title of the State of 
Michigan to public lands, 1836 to 1917,2 v. (A) 
State deeds, 1837 to 1843, 1 fb. (B) 
Land certificates, numbers 3 to 51,800, 100 fb. (A) 
Locating county seats, State roads, etc., 1807 to 1849, 1 fb. 
(B) 
Military road, papers, 1870 to 1873, 1 fb. (A) 
Miscellaneous records, 1837 to 1868, 1 v. (A) 
Patents 
Index of patents, 1842 to 1896, 3 v; assignor, 1843 to 1896, 
2 v; grantee, 1844 to 1896,3 Vv. (A) 
Records of patents, Bois Blanc, Clinton and Kalamazoo 


Canal, Congressional land grants, ete., 84 v. (A) 
St. Mary’s Fall Ship Canal patents, 1 v. (A) 
Public lands, salt spring lands, primary school and Univer- 
sity lands, ete., papers relating to, 1816 to 1859, 1 fb. (A) 
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Railroad lands, grants, ete. 
Amboy, Lansing and Traverse Bay Railroad, 1861 to 1868, 
1fb. (A) 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 1868 to 1914, 1 fb. 
(A) 
Detroit, Mackinac and Marquette Railroad, 1 fb. (A) 
Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw Railroad, 1861 to 1868, 
1 fb. (A) 
Marquette, Houghton, and Ontonagon Railroad, 1873 to 
1884, 1 fb. (A) 
Menominee River Railroad, 1878 and 1881, 1 fb. (A) 
Michigan Southern Railroad, 2 fb. (A) 
Northern Railroad, 1837, 1 fb. (A) 
Ontonagon and Brule River Railroad, 1896 to 1907, 1 
fb. (A) 
Ontonagon, Houghton and Brule River Railroad, 1 fb. 
(A) 
Roads of Michigan, index to acts concerning them, 1805 to 
“1889,1 vy. (A)* | 
St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal, papers, 1855 to 1874, 1 fb. (A) 
School lands, list of school lands sold in November, 1842, 
1fb. (A) 
State land office, sales of lands, April 1 to June 30, 1847, 
1fb. (A) 
State lands 
Township plats, Upper and Lower Peninsula, 7 v. (A) 
Transcripts of land holdings of the State by order of act 
of February 11, 1848, 1 v. (A) 
University and school lands, sold in 1841, 1 fb. (A) 


Index is in back of volume marked “State Lands, I’. 
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Legislative 

Bills, original bills of the Senate and House, 1844 to 1915, 
&1 volumes, 8 bundles and 2 file-boxes: all in (B), except 
& bundles, 1909 to 1915, which are in (A) 

Corporation laws of other states, letters regarding, 1901, 
1 bundle. (B) 

Engrossed laws 
State, 1838 to 1915, 83 v. (B) 

Territorial, 1806 to 1835, 19 v. (B) 

House bills, record of, 1901, 2 v. (B) ; 

Journals of the Territorial Council and State Legislature, 
July 1, 1805 to March 17, 1847, 37 volumes and 1 bundle. 
(B) 

Legislative committees 
Proceedings before the joint investigation committee ap- 

pointed by the Legislature of 1881 to investigate the 
management of the State House of Correction, 1881, 
1 package. (B) ; 

Rejected testimony in the investigation of the Michigan 
Asylum for the Insane, by the committee of the Legisla- 
ture of 1879, 1 package. (B) 

Testimony taken before the committee in regard to the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company, 1873, 
1 book. (B) 

Testimony taken before the committee on election of the 
House of Representatives at Grayling, March 4, 5 and 
6, 1891, regarding the election of Devere Hall, member- 
elect from Ogemaw district; also at Roscommon, March 
18, 1891, 1 packet. (B) 

Northwest Territory, laws of, 1796, 1 bundle. (B) 

Revised statutes and recorded laws, 1835 to 1846, 10 v. (B) 
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Senate and House members, books charged, 1837 to 1838, 
lv. (B) 

Session laws,,1836 to 1887, 2 v. (B) 

Maps, atlases, ete. 

Amboy, Lansing and Traverse Bay Railroad, 1857 and 1858, 
2ms. maps. (B) 

Canal from Homer to Dexter, 1838, 1 ms. map and profile. 
(A) 

Clinton and Kalamazoo Canal, 1837 and 1839, ms. maps: 
1837 (B); 1839. (A) 

Clinton Canal from Gun Lake to Lake Michigan, 1 ms. map. 
(B) 

Clinton River and Clinton and Kalamazoo Canal, 1843, 2 
maps. (A) 

yeological Survey Atlas, 1873, printed maps. (A) 

Lansing, map of city of. (A) 

Lighthouses, maps of sites, 1 fb. (A) 

National forests, 1908, printed map. (B) 

Post Route map, Michigan and Wisconsin, 1901. (B) 

United States Road from Detroit to Chicago, 4 printed maps 
in roll. (A) 

Military affairs 

Laws, Rules and Regulations for the Government of the 
Michigan State Troops. Detroit, Daily Post Book and 
Job Printing Department, 1875. (B) 

Laws, Rules and Regulations Governing the Militia, 
National Guard, Naval Brigade. Compiled and Arranged 
by Direction of the State Military Board, 1902. Lansing, 
Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co., 1902. (B) 

Manual of the Militia Laws of the State of Michigan. Also 
Rules and Regulations Prescribed by the State Military 
Board for Government of Michigan State Troops. Com- 
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piled and Arranged by Direction of State Military Board, 
1891. Lansing, Thompson and Cook, Printers and 
Binders, [1891]. (B) 

Rules and ‘Regulations, Michigan State Troops, Adopted 
and Prescribed by the State Military Board. [Detroit, 
Daily Post Book and Job Printing Department, 1876]. 
(B) 

Miscellaneous 

Applications 

Building sites for churches and schools under Act No. 
231, April 3, 1848, 1 fb. (A) 
Survey and notices of survey, 1906 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 

Architects, list of registered architects, December 11, 1916 
to1917,1v. (A) 

Contractors and agents, 1 fb. (A) 

Copyright of Supreme Court reports, 1 fb. (B) 

Dentists, lists of, in Michigan, 1915 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 

Detroit Female Seminary, papers, 1830 to 1844, 1 fb. (A) 

Indian affairs, 1816 to 1836, 1 fb. (B) 

Investigations 
Michigan Asylum for the Insane at Kalamazoo, 1891, 2 

packets. (B) 
Michigan Soldiers’ Home, 1891, 1 packet. (B) 

Itinerant vendors’ licenses, 1902 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 

Labels and trademarks, records of, 1899 to 1917, 4 v. (A; 

Lansing City taxes, 1859 to 1865, 1 tin box. (B) 

Legislative districts, apportionment, etc., 1 fb. (B) 

Local option, returns, reports, etc., 1889 to 1905, 1 fb. (B; 

Michigan School for Deaf and Dumb at Flint, papers, 1850 
to 1883, 1 fb. (B) 

Miscellaneous private papers, 1916 to 1917, 2 fb. (A) 

Petitions and recommendations, 1805 to 1842, 3 fb. (B) 
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Records, forms for documents of Department of State, 1816 

to 1895, 1 v. (B) 

Southern boundary and Toledo War, 1835 to 1837, 1 fb. (B) 
Testimony in the investigation of Justice Daniel Sheehan 

of Detroit, 1883, 1v. (B) 

Townships and villages, organized by supervisors, 5 fb: 1 

fb. (A);2fb. (B) 

Oaths of office 
Index, 1835 to 1850, lv. (A) 
Oaths of office, 1805 to 1915, 15 fb: 1805 to 1902 (B); 

1908 to 1915. (A) 

Records of oaths, May 9, 1835 to March 14, 1850, 2 vy. (A) 
Officers, boards and commissioners 
‘ Attorney General’s opinions, 1900 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Board of Internal Improvements, claims presented to, 1 
fb. (A) 
Board of State Auditors 

Claims presented, 1838 to 1848, 1 fb. (A) 

Resolutions, 1909 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 

Civil officers, record of, 1836 to 1899, 2 vy. (A) 
Commissioners of deeds in other states for the State of Michi- 
gan, including names, residence, date of appointment, 

etc., 1845 to 1899, lv. (A) 

County officers, record of, 1884 to 1894, 1 v. (B) 
Justices of the peace, 1840 to 1875,5 fb. (B) 
Miscellaneous material 

Investigation in the matter of mis-conduct of Michael J. 

Doyle and Louis W. Munthe, 1891, 1 packet, (B) 

Motion and briefs in the case of William McPherson, Jr., 
vs. Robert R. Blacker, Secretary of State, 1891 and 
1892, 1 package. (B) 

Testimony in the case of Arthur Barnard et al. vs. Angus 
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McIntyre, Sheriff of Saginaw County, 1885 to 1886, 1 
bundle. (B) 
Notaries public 
Index, 1863 to 1917, 7 v. (A) 
Record, 1863 to 1917, 5 volumes and card index. (A) 
Public officers, list of, October 4, 1814 to December 15, 1832, 
ly. (B) 
Sheriffs 
Record of warrants, 1913 to 1917, lv. (A) 
Returns, 1880 to 1916, 6 fb: 1880 to 1912 (B); 1913 to 
1916. (A) 
State Board of Equalization, proceedings, 1906, 1 v. (A) 
State Medical Board 
Members 
Eclectic members, 1899 to 1906, 1 fb. (A) 
Homeopathic doctors, 1899 and 1901, 1 fb. (A) 
Physicians of the regular school, 1899 to 1903, 1 fb. 
(A) 
State officers, elective and appointive, record of, 1898 to 
1917, lv. (A) 
Receipts and vouchers 
Duplicate reports from county clerks, 1902 to 1912, 4 fb. 
(B) 
Smigrant agent receipts, 1859, 1 fb. (B) 
Postage receipts, 1912 to 1914, 1 fb. (A) 
State Land office 


Receipts for maps, 1895, 1 fb. (A) 
Statements and vouchers of expenses, to November 30, 
1846, 1 fb. (A) ' 
State Treasurer, receipts from, 1863 to 1917, 4 fb: 1863 to 
1905 (B);1906 to 1907. (A) 
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Reports and inventories 
Board of Dentistry, reports, 1894 to 1917, 1 fb. (A) 
Board of Registration in Medicine, reports, 1900 to 1917, 
1fb. (A) 
Commissioners to locate the county seat 
Barry County, report, June 2, 1833, 1 fb. (A) 
Clinton County, report, November 8, 1833, 1 fb. (A) 
Game and Fish Warden, monthly reports, 1897 to 1917, 4 
fb: 1897 to 1907 (B) ; 1908 to 1917. (A) 
Michigan Asylums for Insane 
Inventory of the Northern Asylum, 1881 and 1886, 1 bun- 
dle. (B) 
Reports, 1877 to 1917, 6 fb: 5 fb. (A); 1 fb. (B) 
Michigan School for the Blind, inventory, 1891, 1 bundle. 
(B) - 
State institutions, inventories under section 10, Act 233, 
laws of 1881, 1882 to 1888, 1890, 1 bundle. (B) 
State Prison Inspector, reports, 1846 to 1853, 1 fb. (B) 
State Public School, biennial inventory, September 30, 1886, 
1 bundle. (B) 
State Treasurer, inventory, 1894 and 1908, 1 fb. (B) 
Wayne County Asylum, quarterly reports, 1905 to 1917, 1 
fb. (A)- 
Requisitions and orders 
Order book, 1875 to 1891, lv. (B) 
Record of requisitions, March 2, 1876 to 1917, 4. v. (A) 
Requisitions, 1909 to 1915, 7 bundles. (A) 
Societies, associations and clubs 
Articles of association and incorporation 
Churches, 7 fb. (A) 
Index to records of articles of association, 1892 to 1915, 
3v. (A) 
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Charters 
Cooperative and mutual benefit associations, 5 fb. (A) 
Sducational associations, 2 fb. (A) 
Musical associations, 1 fb. (A) 
Publishing associations, 1 fb. (A) 
Reform clubs, 1 fb. (A) 
Scientific and literary associations, 2 fb. (A) 
Social clubs, 2 fb. (A) 
Summer resorts and sporting clubs, 4 fb. (A) 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 1 fb. (A) 
List of stockholders 
Charitable associations, 1916, 1 fb. (A) 
Cooperative associations, 1912 to 1916, 2 fb. (A) 
Sporting clubs and summer resorts, 1912 to 1915, 1 fb. 
(A) 
Miscellaneous 
Bridge, ferry, insurance, physio-medical, plank-road, river 
improvement, sporting and summer resort associations, 
1892 to 1911, 6fb: 1 fb. (A);5 fb. (B) 
Reports 


Building and loan associations, examiners’ reports, 1910 
to 1915, 2 fb. (A) 

Charitable associations, 1886 to 1915, 10 fb: 1886 to 1911 
(B); 1912 to 1915. (A) 

Veterinary association, 1900 to 1917. (A) 
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FOURTH OF JULY SONG 


By Davin CHALMERS NIMMO 
(MICHIGAN AUTHORS’ ASSOCIATION, DETROIT) 
Trump it joyously out! ’Tis the Fourth of July, 
The day of the year to be sacred and high; 
To pause and to think and to see and to feel 
The nation, its life, its hopes, its ideal. 


Trump, trump it again, to the ends of the earth, 
Giving selfishness death and democracy birth! 
Bring citizens all to the top of the state, 

To feel there the soul of the nation so great! 


Tis the Fourth of July! ’Tis the Fourth of July! 
The cannon are sounding to earth, sea and sky; 
The spirits and passions and powers of the free 
Have risen like waves on a wind swept sea. 


Today is the day when the nation was born. 
Let Life and her sons with a gladness be torn! 
Republican State! True Democracy great! 
With liberty, life and all passions elate, 

We rise and we march and thy alters we ring, 
Allegiance and honor and praises we sing. 


Uncle Sam, Uncle Sam is now riding in pride, 
Or standing and viewing the nation so wide; 
He is tall and erect, cheerful, chesty, and strong, 
And smiles as he hears the full national song. 
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See, yonder the Eagle is soaring in might, 

In majesty robed and resplendent with light, 
Both giving and taking the fervors of fire, 
Surveying the future with earnest desire! 


Old Glory, Old Glory the multitude leads ; 

The man within man is now found in rare deeds; 
He fronteth the future with passion and power, 
A hope to the state in this world fateful hour. 


North, east, south and west the musicians now march, 
With playing and singing shake pillar and arch; 
The soul is new born, the true citizen found, 

The Fourth of July to the state has him bound. 


O, remember the gift and remember the price 
The ages have paid for this free paradise! 





How rivers of blood and vast millions of free 
Have been bled for the state that is native to thee! 


Today is the day when the nation was born. 

Let Life and her sons with a gladness be torn! 
Republican State! True Democracy great! 
With liberty, life and all passions elate, 

We rise and we march and thy altars we ring, 
Allegiance and honor and praises we sing. 


—From “Soldiers’ Songs.” 














WHAT CAN A HISTORICAL SocIETY Do Now? 


By Avuaustus C. CARTON 
East Tawas 

F . sgproomens over one year ago today Michigan, with the other 
States of the Union, entered with our Allies into the 
great conflict, which is destined to decide whether the nations 
shall live under free government, or whether they shall be trod- 
den under the heel of a brutal militaristic despotism. All 
thoughts have centered in this great struggle. Every energy 
has been bent towards winning this war. Now, we are met 
here today, as a body of historical workers, and there is likely 
to have arisen in the minds of many who are not familiar 
with the purposes and work of this organization, the question, 
What can a historical society do now? I believe that before 
these sessions are over, Which are to be held here within the 

next few days this question will have been answered fully. 
In the first place, every organization which has continued 
from the days of peace into the days of this present gigantic 
struggle for human liberty, can be made the rallying point 
for expressions of patriotism, for the deeds of sacrifice, that 
must be made if we are to win. This is especially true of an 
historical society, which is founded in the spirit of sacrifice 
for the common good,—sacrifice of time, of effort, of thought, 
and of money,—to perpetuate for future generations the things 
of the past which are worthy in the life of the commonwealth. 
Yet it is not so much what we do here in this meeting that is 
significant. Indeed, the large number present here is in itself 


President’s address at the Annual Meeting of the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society, Lansing, May 27, 1918 
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of significance, indicating that we understand the inspira- 
tional, rather than informational, character of the meeting. 
It is what we shall do when we go to our homes, that will 
count; it is what we take from here in renewal of spirit and 
of devotion to the high calling of citizens of this Common- 
wealth in a great crisis of its life that will count most. 

When we go back home to our friends and fellow citizens 
we can study anew with them the reasons for this great war, 
and see that these reasons are correctly and forceably stated 
through the columns of our local press. We can re-examine 
the principles upon which the American Government is found- 
ed, the real meaning of democracy and our duties as citizens of 
a democracy, and urge the need of united and vigorous action 
in the common cause of making democracy,—which is a gov- 
ernment of peace,—safe from predatory autocracy,—which is, 
and always has been, a government of war for the selfish pur- 
pose of gaining for the few, by foul means, what could not 
be acquired by fair means. We can prepare ourselves more 
fully to give talks in public meetings, to schools, clubs, and 
other organizations, upon the great issues of the war, and 
upon the personal sacrifices in the conservation of food, in the 
buying of liberty bonds, in the aiding of the Red Cross and 
other humanitarian movements, and in keeping the proper 
authorities informed of disloyal words and actions upon the 
part of those who may seek to bring aid and comfort to the 
enemy. We can aid in securing interesting and valuable 
addresses from neighboring schools and colleges and from men 
and women who are qualified for this work in some special 
way. We can encourage our school and library to obtain 
suitable books on the. war. We can do many other things, 
which will be best known to each of us, corresponding to the 
needs of our several communities. 
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As members of the State Historical Society, and members 
of our respective county historical societies, we have a special 
mission to perform, in relation to the collecting and preserving 
of local historical material bearing upon the war, especially 
such materials as will be lost if some special effort is not made 
to gather them together and place them in some convenient re- 
pository where they may be safe from dust, damp, mice, fire and 
other destructive agencies. Many of the county historical 
societies have been doing a very creditable work along this line. 
It would of course not be helpful here to mention any particu- 
lar ones; they will speak for themselves at the proper place in 
the program. It is not the duty of a historical society to write 
history, however important this function may be. The chief 
function of a historical society, as I understand, is to collect 
the materials for the writers of history, and to aid those who 
are in special position to do such collecting. 

Now, a curious thing about human nature is, to wish to do 
those things first which should be done last, and to leave un- 
done those things which are at the foundations, and hence out 
of the view of the casual observer. A little experiment would 
convince most of us how true this is in relation to historical 
work, if .we should try to write a fair and true account of our 
own county’s or city’s activity during the Civil War. We should 
probably find only the barest materials at hand. We should 
miss those programs of the meetings that were held, the pic- 
tures of the boys getting ready for the front, the circulars 
that made up such a mass of trouble for the postmaster in 
those days. We should ask, where are the bill-posters, or did 
they have any in those days? What kinds of material were 
used for propaganda? Where are those old scrap-books that 
grandmother used to have? And the letters from the boys? 
And the diaries they brought back from the war, or that your 
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mother or your grandmother kept in the long days that 
father, or grandfather, or uncle, or cousin, was fighting on 
Southern battle fields? I fancy we would find all the meat 
has perished, and that only the dry bones are left, in official 
records of one sort or another; but nine cases out of ten, these 
too have suffered from the accidents of time the fate of all 
things human that are not cared for. The newspapers? They 
too are gone, only too often. Thanks to the greater care of 
the modern newspaper office to keep its files properly, the 
future will not find the newspaper so frequently absent when 
the historian calls. But there is a host of historical material, 
of first importance, which never finds its way into the news- 
paper. Among other things will be your own personal obser- 
vations upon the state of mind of your community, on the 
shifting of public opinion, and on the transpiring of local 
events. 

We are today interested in the making of history. War is 
the business of the entire world. We should preserve *he re- 
cords of this activity as they are made from day to day, in 
various forms; and many of the things most vital, and nearest 
to the people, are in forms that are extremely perishable. 
They are perishable because held to be commonplace, and 
hence at the mercy of our indifference. In Civil 
War days the people failed to preserve the common- 
place records of their life, and we must now trust to 
the memories of pioneers, who also soon will be gone, 
and with them all record of the more intimate phases of Civil 
War life in their communities. Will the future writers of 
Michigan’s history be drawing on our memories for the every- 
day facts of our lives during the Great War? I have a fairly 
good memory, but I would hesitate to hang the historical 
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interests of posterity upon its accuracy forty years from today. 

It is a tremendous thought, that we are in and of one of the 
most important crises of the world’s history in all ages. It 
will be so recorded by the historians of the future. We live 
in an era such as has never had its equal for opportunity of 
service. There is no smallest part of the life of such a period 
whose record is not worthy of preservation. What a wonder- 
ful transformation has come over the American people in 
one short year. A year ago the boys were seeking exemp- 
tions; today even the boys who were called not fit are trying 
to get into military and naval service. A year ago many of 
us did not know what a bond was, not to speak of a Liberty 
Bond,—today we all know, and we want as many of them as 
Uncle Sam will let us buy. <A year age we, some of us, were 
complaining about the little inconveniences that disturbed 
the even tenor of our ways; today we welcome wheatless days, 
meatless days, sweetless days, and next winter we will wel- 
come our old friend “heatless days.” Friends all, because 
they will help to put the Kaiser where there will be no heatless 
days, no heatless nights, but the real thing! 

The incident is related of a little girl, in the city of Lansing, 
who heard the song in which come the words, “The Stars and 
Stripes shall wave over Germany, wave over Germany, wave 
over Germany.” She said after hearing it sung, on one oc- 
casion. “Papa, I don’t like that song.” “Why not, my dear?” 
said the father, “Don’t you want the Stars and Stripes to wave 
over Germany?” “No!” she replied, “Its too good for that. 
I won’t have Old Glory wave over Germany.” She had caught 
the spirit which is surging in the heart of America today. 
I am glad we have come together in this meeting, and we shall 
go from it with a firmer determination that we shall never 
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permit this nation to see the day when the black eagle of Ger- 
many shall be emblazoned upon the Stars and Stripes as a 
symbol of America’s subservience to the most cruel and faith- 
less government that the world has known. 




















FRANCE IN THE GREAT WAR 


Pror. R. Cuypr Forp 
YPSILANTI 

M R. PRESIDENT, Members of the Pioneer Society, and 

honored pioneers of Michigan. I see by the clock up 
yonder it is half past nine and I do not intend to keep you here 
longer than mignight. I heard a story the other day of an Eng- 
lish soldier that was rather pat and I think it will illustrate 
the situation a good many of you will be in shortly. This Eng- 
lish soldier wrote in from the battle field of the many events 
of the war and this is what he said: “They caught me by 
conscription and put me in the army; then they carried me 
off and put me in the barracks. They took my clothes away 
from me and put me in a uniform, and then they took my name 
away and called me Number 575. They made me go to church 
on Sunday morning, and the preacher got up and said, ‘Let 
us sing, Number 575, Art thou weary, art thou languid,’ 
and I said, ‘Yes,’ and they put me in the guard house for a 
week.” If I should say, “Number 575, Art thou weary, art 
Thou languid,’ along about midnight, you will no doubt 
say, “Yes.” 

However, I am glad to come and tell the story of France 
because I am a great believer in what France has done and is 
now doing in the great war for civilization. We can’t help 
but be interested in the story of France. The whole world 
will always remember it. The world’s debt to France is be- 


yond measure and computation. 





An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society, Lansing, May 27, 1918. (Stenographi- 
cally reported) 
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France has saved this world three times in human history. 
The first time, France saved everything worth while for man- 
kind, all the progress in civilization up to the year 451,—I say 
the first time was a most notable event in the history of the 
world. In the year 451 when five hundred years had hardly 
gone by in human civilization and progress in western Europe 
France interposed and saved it all. In that year Attila the 
Hun came out of the western part of Asia. At the head of his 
horde of followers he ¢ame on, hurling his forces through 
Armenia, and Persia and Asia Minor, and he crossed over into 
the Balkan peninsula at the Bosphorus. He knocked with 
brazen fist at the gates of Constantinople but was bought off 
with Greek money to go on his way. He went into the heart 
of Europe and crossed the Rhine and turned west into the 
fair land of France, that land which had been the goal of in- 
vaders from long before the Roman conquest and then he 
came to rest before the City of Orleans which he beseiged. 
But he heard that his enemies were rallying behind him, that 
the Roman general, Aétius, and Theodoric, King of the Goths, 
were raising an army to give him battle and he retired 
from Orleans and moved around to the north and east of 
France, to that open strip of country upon the banks of the 
Marne, a most prophetic and significant name, and there 
Attila was defeated. The chroniclers say that 250,000 of the 
foe lay dead on that battle field by the banks of the Marne. In 
the year 451 France saved Christianity and civilization and 
all the little progress that had been made in the world up to 
that time,—F rance saved it all. 

Then again, hardly three hundred years later, in 732 of the 
Christian era, France saved Christianity and civilization and 


progress for the world a second time. This time the menace 


was not a pagan horde of Huns from Asia, but a pagan horde 
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of Mohammedans who came over the mountaiis from Spain, 
came to lift high the banner of the Crescent above the Cross, to 
place it in France to stay forever. They came in an innumer- 
able host, like the sands of the sea, so the old story tells us. 
They came across the southern part of France, into the middle 
and western part of France. They came with their women 
and children, with their cattle, their flocks and farm imple 
ments. They intended to colonize France. They came to rest 
before the city of Tours and laid siege to it, and in the year 
732 out from the walls of the city rode a man by the name of 
Charles, Mayor of the King’s palace, and he hammered so hard 
that he has won the name of Charles the Hammer, and the Sara- 
cens were defeated and went flying back to Spain. Never again 
did the hosts of Mohammed ever really dare to threaten the 
destiny of Europe. In 732 France saved Christianity, human- 
ity, progress and all the world had accumulated in the first 
eight centuries of history. In the year 1914 France saved the 
world a third time in the second battle of the Marne. 

We ought to be interested in France, we people of Michigan, 
for our own picturesque and romantic history is connected 
with the history of France. I have no doubt that the flag of 
France has floated over this very spot, for some French people, 
pioneers, trappers, traders, missionaries, came through this 
very part of Michigan. At any rate, we know that the flag 
of France was flung to the breeze at the old fortress of Detroit 
when that settlement was the outpost of the French empire 
in America, but we ought to remember France not for the early 
days particularly, we ought to remember France for what 
she did for us in our time of stress and struggle, when we 
were working out our destiny as a nation in the war of our 
liberation. You know from your history and the stories of 
your grandfathers how Lafayette came to help us, Lafayette, 
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that fair youag prince of France who sold his family acres 
and manor house and took the money and went to a seaport 
in defiance of the wishes of his king, bought a ship and loaded 
it with munitions and food and sailed across the ocean, landed 
in the Carolinas, and went and offered himself to the colonists, 
General Washington took that stripling, that prince of 19 years 
and made him a general in the Continental army. You know 
the story, the picturesque story, how this young prince of 
France fought beside Washington through the long struggle 
and when the foe at last was conquered, it was General 
Lafayette at the head of a division of men, aided by the 
troops of France and the fleet of France who helped strike 
the final blow that gave freedom to this country. We can’t 
forget that. I knew a very old lady who could remember 
back to her school days in the year 1824 when Lafayette made 
his last visit to America, that visit when he was invited back 
by Congress to see again the land he had helped carve out of 
the forests. The old lady lived on the highway between 
Philadelphia and New York City, and she and the other chil- 
dren of that school district had heard that Lafayette on his 
last trip was to pass by the schoolhouse. The children all 
put on their white dresses and best clothes and gathered 
flowers which they were going to scatter as the great man came 
by. Finally there was a cloud of dust on the highway and 
the out-riders came by, for Lafayette traveled like a prince, 
and then the coach drawn by four white horses came rumbling 
along and stopped in front of the bevy of school children. The 
footman alighted and held the door of the coach open, and out 
stepped the little old gentleman, dressed in a long snuff colored 
coat, a gaudy waistcoat, velvet knickerbockers, white stockings, 


and shoes with silver buckles. Taking off his three-cornered 


hat with a white plume, he swept it down till the feather 
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trailed in the dust, then with his hand on his heart he bowed 
low to the little company and this, said the old lady, is what 
he said, “Children, it is almost fifty years ago that I came over 
the ocean to fight by the side of General Washington for the 
liberty of this country. Now you have become a great people. 
You have achieved your independence and you will not need 
me nor France any longer, but, may the time never come 
when you or your children after you will forget what France 
has done for you.” 

My friends, we are not going to forget it. We have not for- 
gotten it, for when our valiant soldier, General Pershing, at 
the head of the American troops marched to the city of Paris 
as he came in front of the bronze statue of Lafayette, a statue 
erected there by the pennies of our American school children, 
he stopped and saluted like the fine soldier he is, and said, 
“Lafayette, we have come. We have come at last.” My 
friends, I hope that was a trne word. I am sure we have 
come, and I hope that we shall stay with our millions of money 
‘and men to the very end. 

Is it not remarkable that as great a nation as we are, we 
have such a young and seanty history? We can almost reach 
back to that early time. Here sits before me an aged man who 
was one year old when Lafayette made that last visit to 
America, and I know an old lady who said to me not long ago, 
after a speech like this, “My grandfather was an aide on the 
staff of General Lafayette, and when Lafayette came back in 
the year of 1824 my grandfather was in the deputation who 
met him in the city of Boston. The story is that the old man 
from France recognized him after fifty years, and worked his 
way through the staff of senators and delegates, and rushed 
across a little bit of open ground and threw his arms around 


my grandfather’s neck, and kissed him on both cheeks. We 
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can reach our hands back to the very beginnings of this country. 
When we think over how we have grown in such a short time, 
grown so great, it will not make us proud but rather humble, 
for with our greatness comes great responsibility, and I am 
glad, my friends, as a good American, to see from the homes 
and schools of Michigan our young men going to stand fast 
with the Allies across the ocean. 

But we remember France, and the world will remember 
France, for more than what she has done in saving the world 
for civilization. We will remember France for the unique 
intellectual character of French genius and what it has done 
for the history of the human race. One hundred years after 
the Puritan Revolution in England it was the French Revolu- 
tion which worked out in so much blood and misery the 
charter and principles of human liberty for all time. And 
the Code Napoleon, that great work is the greatest code of laws 
ever written, next after the Code of Justinian. Belgium and 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Louisiana in 
our country are governed by the laws Napoleon made, and 
the same is true of Mexico and Central and South America. 
Then, when we think of the literary names of France, they are 
not French names, they are greater,—they are international, 
they are universal. We recall the names of Moliére, Racine, Cor- 
neille, Descartes, Calvin and Voltaire, and coming down to 
later times, Balzac, Victor Hugo, and Dumas. When I men- 
tion these names I mention names not known because 
they are French, but because they belong to the great 
names of the whole world. Then in science we have 
only to think of Buffon, Cuvier and the man Agassiz, 
a Frenchman who came from Switzerland and _ set- 


tled in the new world. It was said of Agassiz as a boy in 


his native town, that he knew more about the fish of the re- 
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gion than any other boy in the neighborhood. When he came 
to America and grew to be a man, we could say of him that 
he knew more about fish than any other man that ever lived 
in the world. Coming down a little closer we must add the 
names of Pasteur, and Madame Curie, world renowned in 
the domain of science. When we think of architecture and 
art we have only to mention the Gothic cathedral. Someone has 
said that if French genius had devised nothing more than this 
its claim to immortality would have been secure. The Gothic 
‘athedral is the most scientific style of architecture ever de- 
vised. Then the painters, from the time of the 14th century 
down across the Watteaus, the Corots, the Meissoniers, the 
Millets, and all the rest. What a galaxy of great names! 
How we marvel at their pictures as they hang on our walls. 

So much greatness has made the world remember France, 
but it was in the year 1914 that France made the supreme 
sacrifice for the destiny and future of the human race. In 
the year 1914 came the beginning of this awful war, a war so 
terrible, so horrible that if all the calamities, pestilence and 
famine and bloodshed, from the beginning of time to the pres- 
ent could be rolled into a great cataclysm of horror, it would 
not more than equal what has been the history of Europe in 
the last four years. When that war came, like a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky it came, and France along with all the rest 
of the world was unprepared. The only ones who were pre- 
pared were the ones who made it, who had produced through 
forty years of national aggrandizement and greed this monster 
machine which was to threaten the world. The Central Em- 


pires were ready but no one else. There were more machine 


_guns in the arsenals of Germany in 1914 than in all the rest of 


the world put together. There were more great guns, and 


more ammunition piled up for them there than in all the 
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countries of the world put together. Everything was ready 
in the middle of Europe to kindle that great conflagration 
whose flames should reach from continent to continent. And 
France was unprepared. In the year 1918 Germany suddenly 
raised her requirements so that her standing army increased 
from 600,000 to 820,000 men in one year. France saw this meant 
trouble and she raised her own requirements by keeping her 
men another year with the colors and so increased her army 
from 490,000 to 600,000. But she knew it would not be long 
before it would come, the settlement of the great question as 
to who should rule Europe and the world. 

In that year, 1914, the crisis came, as I have said, like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky. I remember how suddenly it 
came. <A thousand or more people had sailed from New York 
City bound for Europe, coming from every corner of this 
country, French, Americans, Germans, Austrians gathered on 
that ship to sail for France. Nobody dreamed of war. We 
had heard rumors and talk of war but we thought it was a 
political contention, a tempest in a teapot, that it would all 
pass away in time, and then, when we were in mid-ocean, one 
morning the French officer who sat beside me at the table, 
leaned over and whispered to me, “Germany declared war on 
France last night at midnight, and on England this morning 
at three o’clock.” Then we people who had come like specta- 
tors to a play, on a little pilgrimage away from home, a little 
excursion across the ocean, then we people knew the world 
was on fire. Two or three days later we arrived on the shore 
of France and landed in the very midst of that great conflict. 
Those French passengers, the French sailors and officers of 
that ship went away from the dock not to their homes to say 
good-bye, but they went straight away to the army. I shall 


never forget a scene I saw on the deck of that ship. There 
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was a young man of twenty-five from New Orleans, who had 
been in this country seven years. He had a little French wife 
and baby and was going back to France to visit his old father 
and mother again, and he was caught in this awful whirlpool 
ef war. As the ship went into the dock he said farewell to 
his wife and baby. He was not going to his father and mother. 
He was going to report to his regiment for he was still on the 
army lists of France. I shall always remember how the little 
black eyed French woman looking him in the eye, said, “Go, 
of course you will go. I would be ashamed of you if you did 
not go to fight for France.” And that was the spirit of every 
last Frenchman aboard that ship, and that, my friends, has 
been the spirit of all of France. Some of you will remember 
reading a story in the Saturday Evening Post of last fall 
about some Confederate army veterans in the South sitting im 
front of the soldiers’ home and looking back over fifty years: 
to the time when they had been soldiers, when they had been 
filled with enthusiasm for a cause and had drawn their sword 
to fight a valiant fight. And here they sat, now, and saw the 
boys go by who were starting out to fight in Europe and one 
of the men became so aroused that he rose to his feet and said, 
“O God, that I could feel again the thrill of life that lifts a 
man above the fear of death.” My friends, every last man, 
woman and child in France has felt again the thrill of life 
that has lifted them above the fear of death. We used to think 
that the French had lost their soul,’'that the women were butter- 
flies of fashion and the men were cavaliers, dapper cavaliers 
with their hearts on their sleeves, but we have changed our 
minds about France as we see the heroic way in which her sons 
and daughters have stood four-square to the awful blast. 

When the war broke out Germany made one terrific lunge 
to get at the heart of France and settle the conflict in the first 
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ten days. Her strategy was good but she made a blunder. 
She had to come in by the back door of France, the land of Bel- 
gium, a neutral country, whose neutrality she, along with the 
other countries of the world, had sworn to observe. And she 


waited not a moment. She threw the awful machinery of hex 


army into motion, an army of one million five-hundred thou- 


sand men, and set out to get at France by way of Belgium. 
Then there arose in his might a fair-haired king, whose name 
will last as long as that of Alexander and Julius Caesar in 
story and legend—King Albert of Belgium rose in his great- 
ness and said, “I would be ashamed to be king over a free 
people, I would be ashamed to be the leader of an army, if I 
did not resist such an injustice as this. As long as there is 
a gun left in Belgium, as long as a drop of red blood flows in 
the veins of Belgian men, we will fight to defend our Father- 
land.” No wonder Julius Caesar said in his commentaries of 
these people, “Of all the Gauls the Belgians are the 
bravest.” The name of Albert of Belgium will last long in 
human history, and there is another name in Belgium that 
will last, aname that we claim, the name of Hoover, an Ameri- 
‘an, who saved the bodies of the people of Belgium by giving 
them American food. And then there is another man that 
the world will always remember in connection with the war 
in Belgium and that is Cardinal Mercier who did his best to 
save the soul of Belgium. King Albert, Cardinal Mercier, and 
Hoover, those three names will last long in human history 
when the world attempts to write the story of the war. 

But Belgium paid the penalty of her resistance. She held 
up the German march a week or ten days, put up an awful 
fight to the last ditch, but she paid the price. She paid the 
price in ruined cities, desecrated cathedrals, villages swept out 


of existence, in old men and women slaughtered, young women 
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dishonored. A short time ago I met a Belgian girl who made 
her escape from Germany and she whispered to me this: “With 
my own eyes I looked out of the window on the second story 
of the boarding school where I lived and saw four-hundred 
men, women and children shot down in coid blood.” And 
our minister in Belgium tells stories which make every one 
of us see red when we think of the atrocities that have been 
perpetrated there. He saw where they brought together 
ninety old men and young women and little children and 
babies in their mother’s arms and the German soldiers shot 
down these ninety people, and among them were twelve chil- 
dren under the age of six, six of whom were little babies whose 
mothers had to stand and hold them in their arms when they 
were shot. Here is the list of six children under the age of 
two who were slaughtered : 

The child Flévet, three weeks old; 

Nelly Pollet, eleven months old; 

Maurice Bétemps, eleven months old; 

Gilda Geneu, eighteen months old; 

Gilda Marchot, two years old; 

Clara Struvay, two years old. 

My friends, we have two million babies in this country under 
two years old and they are two million good reasons why 
every last man, woman and child of us must fight this war 
through to the very end! 

At last the Germans got to France, got in by trampling 
across Belgium, and they came with five great armies, divided 
like the fingers of a hand, clutching at the heart of France, the 
City of Paris. The German right wing was held by General 
Von Kluck at the head of five army corps numbering 300,000 
men, and next to him was General Von Buelow’s three army 


corps, and next to him was General Von Hausen with four or 
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five corps, and then further to the west was the Duke of Wurt- 
temberg and farthest to the east the Crown Prince of Germany. 
These five armies extended almost to the English channel in the 
west and clear to the middle of France on the south, and now, 
enraged at the delay of ten days in Belgium, they were bent on 
reaching the city of Paris. General Von Kluck was to go as far 
to the west as he could and cut off the British ; next to him Gen. 
Von Buelow was to come by way of Rheims, and Gen. Von Hau- 
sen by the way of ChAlons; the Duke of Wurttemberg was to ad- 
vance by the way of Sedan and the Crown Prince by way of 
Verdun. I have on the end.of my watch chain a medal struck in 
the city of Verdun a year or two ago to commemorate the fact 
that the Crown Prince never got by. One side shows the motto 
of the city, “They shall not pass,” and on the other side is the 
picture of the famous gates of Verdun. When I look at this, 
I live again my student days and I remember an event of my 
life in Paris. I went out one day to visit the grave of the 
poet Heine who fled from militarism and Prussian autocracy 
and died an exile in a foreign land.—To this day no monument 
has ever been erected to him on German soil.. I went out 
from the city of Paris to visit his grave. As I stood in 
Montmartre looking down at the tomb covered with flowers, 
up to the other side of the grave came a tall, spare young man 
whose waist was pinched in like a soldier’s, with the hard 
hatchet face of the Hohenzollerns. He came up and stood 
across from me and we exchanged experiences over the grave of © 
the poet Heine. I wondered where I had seen him before. His 
face looked familiar but I could not place him. When I got 
back to town I saw by the evening paper that the Crown Prince 
of Germany was in Paris in disguise and I knew I had met 
him at the tomb of Heine. I knew him from the pictures I 


had seen of him in my student days in Germany. And I 
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like to remember that on this last visit to France he has 
pounded away at the gates of Verdun with the great left wing 
of the German army but he has not got by. 

But the-German armies came on, and on, and the French fell 
back before them, fell back farther and farther until the world 
stood aghast and wondered if France was to surrender Paris 
without a blow. Yet there was fighting, two-hundred thou- 
sand men from England hung like bull dogs on the flank of 
General Von Kluck and he couldn’t shake them off. They 
fought as they did at Waterloo and other fields of immortal 
fame for the British soldiers. One night General Von Kluck 
stopped over at a French chateau. And in the morning he called 
his regimental band and had it play French music and French 
operatic airs and then summoned the lady of the Chateau be- 
fore him and said, “Madam, you are wondering perhaps why 
my band is playing French music. I am doing it to honor the 
French people. You are a cultured nation and all you need 
to make you a great people is the lasting impression of Ger- 
man civilization. We shall be in Paris next week and the 
war will then be over. We shall return to our homes and 
France will once more enter upon a career of prosperity under 
the domination of the great mind of Germany.” Then he 
asked, “Madam, where is your husband?” She replied, “Your 
Excellency, my husband is dead.” “Where are your sons, 
Madam?” At this she looked him in the face and said, “Your 

Ixcellency, my sons are where they ought to be, fighting 
in the armies of France with their faces turned toward the 
enemy.” Old General Von Kluck did not get to Paris the 
next week. The five armies swept on with the French falling 
back before them in that long, desperate retreat, as we thought, 
of one hundred miles. At last on the fifth day of September, 
1914, General Joffre, that master strategist, who had worked 
11 
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out the most consummate and daring bit of generalship the. 
world has ever seen, issued this command to the army, 
“Tomorrow we shall retreat no longer, but advance, when you 
cannot advance, hold your ground; when you can fo longer 
hold, die on the spot.” The great battle of the Marne began on 
the sixth day of September, 1914. General Foch commanded the 
center of the French army and on the ninth, after the battle had 
raged three days,he sent this word to General Joffre, “My right 
wing has gone to pieces; my left wing is crumbling, nevertheless 
I shall break through the center.” Four times he went for- 
ward and four times he was beaten back. On the fifth day 
of the fight they smashed their way through the German line 
and at last the battle of the Marne turned into a rout, an 
ignominious retreat for the German armies. When we read 
the story of General Foch and his brilliant charge, and the 
way the Frenchmen died for their country, we are reminded 
of the story of the heroic Greeks. There was nothing better 
in the battles of Marathon or of Therinopylae. Pericles 
once stood up in the city of Athens to deliver an oration, and 
of the men of Thermopylae he said, “When the moment came, 
they were minded to resist and suffer rather than flee and save 
their lives; they fled away from the word of dishonor but on the 
battle field their feet stood firm, and in a moment they passe] 
away, not from the scene of their shame but from the scene 
of their glory.” Those words spoken of the Spartans at 
Thermopylae could be said of the thousands under General 
Foch who stood fast and saved France and Christianity in 
the center of the battle of the Marne. 

France has paid the same price that Belgium paid. They 
have paid it in ruined cities, in razed and destroyed villages, 


in desecrated convents and ruined cathedrals, in men and 


women slaughtered or carried off into slavery. They have paid 
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the price in wells poisoned, in schools, hospitals, and convents 
bombed by airships, in fields sown deep with sunken mines, 
in fruit trees cut down, in farm machinery destroyed. They 
have borne all this, and as Germany revelled in her wanton 
destruction and useless cruelty, and lost her soul, France 
regained hers. And there she stands, more noble and more 
glorified than ever, with a spirit as magnificent and heroic 
and valiant as ever crowned the soul of any nation. France 
has regained her soul in the shadow of death, coming through 
the valley of tribulation for four long years, and thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands, and millions of Frenchmen have 
borne the brunt of battle, and millions of French women and 
millions of French children have stood right back of the 
army, raising food and working to furnish the simews of war. 
All honor be to a people like that. 

I saw a man from Detroit, Captain Ince, not long ago and 
he said he went into a gun factory in the city of Paris and saw 
8,000 French,women working in a hellish heat that is hardly 
to be endured by strong men. There they were, with bare 
arms and bare breasts, sweating and toiling. Michael Angelo 
and Raphael liked to paint madonnas holding in their arms 
chubby cheeked children and bearing around their heads halos 
of heavenly glory, but if some modern Raphael or Michael 
Angelo wants a model for a picture of a modern madonna, let 
him go to this gun factory and paint there a madonna, not a 
madonna holding in her arms a rosy cheeked child, but one 
whose baby is starving at home, not a madonna in a halo of 
heavenly glory but in a halo that comes from the gleam of the 
redhot iron as it runs into moulds to make the guns of France. 
That is the kind of madonna that will stand forth in glory 
forever as we write the story of the valorous deeds of France. 

I want to read a letter which I like to read and yet tremble 
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to read, because it has in it a whole world of pathos which is 
heartbreaking. It is the story of a French school teacher who 
left his work in the very first month of the war and went 
to the front to take command of a regiment, and on the eve 
of battle this is what he wrote: 

“My dear:—I am writing this chance letter because you can 
never tell. If it reaches you, it will be because France will 
have needed me to the very last. You must not weep, because 
I swear, I shall die happy, if I must give up my life for her. 

“My only worry is the hard situation in which you and the 
children will be left. How will you be able to provide for 
your own future and that of the children? How glad I am to 
know that some provision is to be made. 

“T am not disturbed about the bringing up of the little girls. 
You will bring them up as I would have done myself. I hope 
they will be able to make themselves independent, something 
that I intended to do if I lived. The one great difficulty will 
be, that it will be hard, if not impossible for you to live 
in Paris. You will kiss the dear little ones for their father. 
You will tell them that he has gone on a long journey, still 
loving them and protecting them from afar. I should like to 
have Cotte at least remember me, and there will be a little 
baby, a tiny baby, whom I shall not have seen: If it is a boy, 
my wish is that he become a doctor; unless, however, France 
after this war needs men. You will tell him after he has 
reached the age of understanding that his father gave up his 
life for a great ideal, that of our country, reconstituted and 
strong. 

“T think I have said what is most important. Farewell, my 
dear, my love, promise me that you won’t harbor ill will to- 
ward France, if she wanted me and all of me. Farewell till 
we meet again, the great, the real meeting. Be strong. 

“YOUR JEAN” 
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No wonder France stands heroic in a great line that reaches 
from the sea, from their battle line in Flanders to the moun- 
tains of the Alps. When the German hordes came into Bel- 
gium it was France that held them back; when the German 
hordes came in sight of Paris it was France that forced them 
to retreat; when the Italians gave way in northern Italy it 
was France that first crossed the Alps to bring them aid. And 
now the armies of Great Britain have come, to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with those of France, and the armies of America 
have come to pay back their debt to France, and there they 
stand, a great line of living steel which the German hordes 
‘ean never break. 

One word more. Victor Hugo expressed in a poem on France 
some thoughts which I[ will quote in translation : 


“Glory to France on high! 

Glory to those who for her die! 

To the martyrs, the valiant, the strong beside, 
To those inspired by their name, 

Who wish a place in living fame, 


And who will die as they have died.” 


And what shall we say of the spirit of America? Not long 
ago I saw a fugitive poem in the, Chicago Post which shows 
what we shall do. It is a father’s word to his son who leaves 
to fight in France. With it I shall close: 


My son, at last the fateful day has come 
For us to part. The hours have nearly run. 
May God return you safe to land and home; 


Yet, what God wills, so may His will be done. 
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Draw tight the belt about your slender frame; 
Flash blue your eyes! Hold high your proud young 
head! 
Today you march in Liberty’s fair name, 
To save the line enriched by France’s dead! 


I would not it were otherwise! And yet 
Tis hard to speed your marching forth, my son! 
Tis doubly hard to live without regret 


For love unsaid, and kindnesses undone. 


But would the chance were mine with you to stand 
Upon those shores and see our flag unfurled! 
To fight on France’s brave, unconquered land 
With Liberty’s great sword for all the world! 


Beyond the waves, my son, the siren calls, 
The sky is black and Fastnet lies abreast. 
A signal rocket flings its pale stars out and falls 


Across the night to welcome England’s guest. 


When midst the scud you see the Cornish lights, 
And through the mist you hear faint Devon chimes, 
Thank God for memories of those other nights 


And days on other ships in happier times. 


Perhaps you’ll stand within the pillared nave 

And aisles where colored sundust falls, and see 
Old Canterbury church where Becket gave 

His life’s best blood for England’s liberty! 
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Some night you’ll walk, perhaps, on Salisbury plain; 
Above Stonehenge the Druids’ stars still sleep, 
And on the turf within the circled fane 
Beneath the autumn moon still lie the sheep. 


And if you march beside some Kentish hedge, 
And blackberries hang thick clustered o’er the ways, 
Pluck down a branch! Rest by the road’s brown edge; 


Eat! Nor forget our last vacation days: 


And then the trench in battle-scarred Lorraine; 

The town half burned, but held in spite of hell ; 
The bridge twice taken, lost, and won again; 

The cratered glacis ripped with mine and shell. 


The leafless trees, bare-branched in spite of June; 
The sodden road, the desolated plain ; 
The mateless birds, the season out of tune; 
Fair France, at bay, is calling through her pain. 


Oson! Myson! God keep you safe and free— 

Our flag and you! But if the hour must come 
To choose at last ’twixt self and liberty— 
We'll close our eyes! So let God’s will be done! 
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OLD VETERANS’ STORIES 


By Tue Lansinc Loner, Sons oF VETERANS 


- the light of the present great world war, our younger peo- 

ple are coming to forget more and more the veterans of 
57 years ago, who fought so nobly that our country might 
live, a beacon light to the world; that Democracy, a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people, could be a firm and staple 
government. We are prone more and more to forget, as we 
view the bloody struggle between a modern feudalism and the 
governments of the people, that in their day they, too, passed 
through battles that were as viciously and stubbornly fought 
as are those of the giants of today. . 

As we spend our spare time reading “Over the Top,” “Private 
Peat,” “The First Hundred Thousand,” and the many other 
ably written tales of the battles in France and Flanders, 
we seldom stop to remember that those old boys of former 
days could tell us tales that were just as blood-stirring, just 
as tense, or just as comical, as are the tales of today. 

True, history has told their story, just as history will some 
day tell the story of today,—but it is told only as history! The 
histories will not tell you of the fun that was had when the 
unarmed Quartermaster shot the pig that private Jones found 
in the ditch! Or of the feelings of private Brown when he 
saw ghosts while he was standing guard one pitch black night! 
No, the histories will not tell you these things, just as the his- 
tories will not tell you of the feelings of “Shellproof Mack” 
when he found the German Red Cross station was but a 
machine gun headquarters, as he was advancing past it at 


Messines Ridge. 
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We have not realized, as we have sat at their feet and listen- 
ed to the old fellows tell their tales, that in but a very few short 
years the last of them would be gone and their tales would be 
told no more; then with the quick passage of time we who heard 
them will go our way, also, and none will be left to whom the 
veterans of 61-65 will be anything more than a few dry 
pages of history, cursed by the schoolboy for its dates. 

True, a few collections of their stories have been made, but 
all too often they have lost materially in the vividness of the 
telling under the merciless blue pencil of “Ye Editor.” In 
order that a few more may be preserved for posterity, the 
Lansing Camp of the Sons of Veterans is undertaking the 
collection of “Old Veterans’ Stories,” in honor of the brave 
Michigan boys who marched away to the Southland at their 
country’s call, and is asking the cooperation of all who are 
interested. They ask only that the stories be entertaingly 
written, and demand only that the experiences narrated be 
the true experiences of a Veteran of the Civil War. 

No qualification is made as to the subject of the story, for 
all kinds will be welcomed, whether tales of brave deeds on the 
field of battle, tales of heart interest and human sympathy, 
or of the humor of life in camp and field. 

There are many people who have at hand excellent material 
for such stories, but do not feel themselves qualified to write 
them up. To such, the invitation is extended to send a sketch 
of the story in their own language, and the committee will 
have it written for them. 

The rules laid down by the committee are few, and only 
such as apply to manuscripts in general: 

1. Tue Srory Must Be THE True EXrerieNce or A VETERAN 

or THE Civin War. The committee does not want it 


unless it is. 
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Give the name of the veteran, his company and regiment, 

and the State from which he enlisted. 

3. Give your own name, unless you are the veteran in- 
volved. 

4. Give the approximate time and place at which the events 
took place. It is often impossible to give the exact 
date and location, but give it as nearly as you can. 

5. Write on but one side of the sheets. Use letter sheets 
814x11 inches in size if possible; if not, use any size 
convenient. 

6. Have your manuscripts typewritten if possible, as this 

will often save errors, especially in proper names. 

This information is asked for in order that the readers in 
the future may in a general way identify the particular story 
with the campaign in which it occured. Enter the names 
and dates after each story. 

All stories entered become the property of Camp 4, Michigan 
Division of the Sons of Veterans, who will attend to the publi- 
cation. All contributions are to be gratis, in the interest 
of posterity. 

Any number of manuscripts of stories may be entered by 
each contributor, the only limitation set being that each story 
must be a true experience. Manuscripts should be mailed, 
fully prepaid, to B. B. Whittier, East Lansing, Mich., chair- 
man of the committee. All manuscripts will be carefully 
edited by the committee, so do not let a hesitancy on account 
of poor spelling or grammatical construction deter any one 
with a good story. 

Suitable examples from the stories submitted will probably 
be published in various periodicals from time to time. The 
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Michigan History Magazine has already spoken for a number 
of such stories. 


Bernard B. Whittier 
Fred C. J asdofer Committee. 


Henry E. Gardner 
2 


Albert N. Bateman, Commander 


" de facto members. 
Ellis Fry, Treasurer : 


THE BATTLE OF COW HOLLOW 


CONTRIBUTED BY ADDISON S. Boyce 
& 


Today is our first Sabbath in the army and the chaplain has 
gone home—no preaching. Our Quartermaster has poor suc- 
cess in finding rations for us; thus far he has got nothing, and 
as a result we have to buy our own rations. Most of the boys 
(myself in particular) have already spent all of the money 
they brought with them, and in trying to help themselves to 
some fresh beef came near getting the whole line into trouble. 
Ask any member of the 20th regiment to give you the name of 
our first engagement and he will invariably answer, “Cow Hol- 
low ;” and if you wish a description of this engagement each 
will proceed to give you the minutest details, declaring that he 
was in the thickest of the fight, when in reality I don’t think 
you could find to exceed six men that had anything to do with 
it. My version I will give as I remember to have seen it. 

We were at the time encamped in a field on the right bank 
of a small creek. In front of us was a corn field, and beyond 
the corn field a thick oak brush; to our right and across the 
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lane was a house and barn, and in the barn a cow. Some of 
the boys surrounded the house and well, and when the old 
man brought the cow to the well to water, they made a charge, 
driving the man into the house and the cow across the lane 
into the corn field where the skirmish culminated. A number 
of the boys had been posted with their guns in the edge of the 
corn, and as the skirmishers drove the enemy across the lane, 
the battle commenced. Just as to the order of firing, whether 
by platoon or company, I cannot remember; one thing I do 
remember is that the cow got away and we got no beef for sup- 
per that night; but we did succeed in alarming the whole army 
in that quarter, and in less time than it takes me to tell it there 
were ten thousand men under arms, and two large forts, Ft. 
Lyon and Ft. Wood, had run out their guns and prepared for 
action. Word was telegraphed to Washington that Lee was 
advancing and that the 20th Michigan had been attacked and 
all cut to pieces, when in reality not a man was hurt, not even 
the cow. 

Extract from the diary of Addison 8. Boyce, Co. A, 20th 


Mich. Inft. —Sunday, Sept. 7th, 1862. 





TWELVE KILLED 
CONTRIBUTED BY BrerRNARD B. WHITTIER 


“Some cannonadin’ you got at Gettysburg, eh, Comrade? 
Yep, I guess maybe ’twas, *bout as heavy as most any of us 


got anywhere. I’ve heard ’em ‘tellin’ ’bout it before, an’ I’m 





willin’ to believe most anything ’bout a good shelling, anyhow. 
I been through three or four myself, an’ they sure did make 
a man feel nervous. 


“They do some fool freak stunts durin’ a bombardment 
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sometimes. I saw a feller once that’d stand up an’ fight with 
the best of us, go crawl behind a sapling not over an inch thick 
when the shells begun comin’. They just simply riled him all 
up. 

“He, he, he! Guess I'll have to tell you *bout a little inci- 
dent that happened during our first bombardment. We were 
guardin’ a fort at White Sulphur Springs, with the rebel 
battery on a hill *bout three quarters of a mile in front of us. 
It was the first rebel battery we had come within sight of, 
even. Our own battery was ’bout as far behind us as they 
were in front of us, an’ each was watchin’ the other just like 
two bull dogs with the indigestion. 

“An old farmer had his log house right close to where we 
were lyin’, an’ when he saw things were a goin’ to get warm, 
he hustled all his belongin’s, inter the cellar. He had jammed 
’em in there in all sorts of ways. There were his two horses, 
two dogs, one cow, his boy, an’ the cat, among the other belong- 
ins. 

“-Twan’t long till them two batteries began pepperin’ each 
other, an’ once’n a while a stray shell would come crawlin’ 
over’n our direction. We were a beginnin’ to feel fidgety, 
though we knew they were mostly stray shells that came our 
way; but their strayin’ don’t detract none from their inter- 
estingness. 

“Well, after a while we saw one hit the ol’ farmer’s log pile, 
and to amuse ourselves we immediately went over there, a big 
bunch of us. I don’t know’s I ever laughed more’n I did when 
I got there, either. The shell had gone clean into the cellar 
before it exploded ; and in the midst of all that conglomeration 
of cows, dogs, horses, boys, and all, it just killed one horse, 
two dogs, an’ the cat. You never saw a more scared boy, 
though. 
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“But with the cat’s nine lives, we figured that one shell had 
killed twelve, which was a pretty good bag, an’ they were the 
only casualties we had the hull day, too.” 

Rewritten from the diary of Addison 8S. Boyce, Co. A, 20th 
Mich. Inft. 
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THE HISTORY OF MEMORY DAY 


By J. T. DANIELLS, 


Str. JoHNS 


I’ was on December 6, 1903, that’ the dread angel Death 
visited the home of the writer and took from earth to 
Heaven the spirit of a precious wife, leaving a once happy home 
lonely and desolate. An only child, our baby boy, died many 
years ago. In the spring following my wife’s death, after 
placing the sacred earth in the rural cemetery four miles dis- 
tant from our home in becoming condition, and removing 
thither the remains of our child from the grave by the home 
where flowers had bloomed upon it each summer time, I 
stood by the graves of my dead in loneliness and sorrow, and 
thought of the deep interest which my dear wife ever felt in 
the highest welfare of all who came within her influence. It 
was then and there that the desire came to me, almost irre- 
sistibly, to do all within my power, in memory of this precious 
woman, to better the condition of the graves of our dead. 


Mr. John T. Daniells, founder of Memory Day, is a pioneer of Clinton 
County, Michigan. He was born on Christmas Day, 1840, in Troy, 
Oakland County. His education was received at Olivet College. 
In 1868 he settled on his farm in Clinton County, where he has 
since resided. His life has been closely associated with the agri- 
cultural interests of the State. In 1894 he was present in the 
Senate Chamber at Lansing to help organize the State Associa- 
tion of Farmers’ Clubs, and has served the Association as president, 
as Board member, and as chairman of its legislative committee. 
He was one of the earliest agitators for rural free mail delivery 
in Michigan, starting the agitation which resulted in the first 
rural mail route in Clinton County in 1899. He has held numesous 
public offices, and was long president of the Clinton County 
Pioneer Society.—EZd. ° 
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With this purpose in view, I offered a resolution at the 
annual meeting of the State Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
held at the State Capitol in December, 1904, which was adopted 
and endorsed by the State Grange in annual session also at 
the same time and place. The resolution asked that Septem- 
ber 30 be designated “Memory Day,” and be devoted to appro- 
priately caring for our cemeteries on that autumn day, and 
making beautiful with flowers and loving care the graves of 
our dead. Taking up this matter with the Legislature at the 
following session an Act was passed in accord with the spirit 
of this resolution. My request soon afterward to the Governor 
of the State, Hon. Fred M. Warner, asking that he issue his 
proclamation inviting .the people to observe “Memory Day,” 
was complied with, and the proclamation was issued. 

As the years pass, Memory Day is being more and more gen- 
erally observed throughout Michigan, and the hope is cherished 
that the time is not far distant when Memory Day, in the 
autumn time, will be as generally and helpfully observed over 
this entire land as Decoration Day is .now observed in the 
spring time. May that day soon come when there shall not 
be a neglected grave within the borders of this beautiful 
America! 

The poem, “Memory Day,” by Michigan’s loved poet, Will 
Cgrleton, and the plaintive hymn, of the same title, by Messrs. 
Latta and Gabriell, will touch human hearts and cause more 
thoughtful care to be given to the graves of our loved ones. 
Copies of the poem and hymn will be sent to those requesting 
them, to use in simple exercises in aid of the observance of 


Memory Day. 
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Proclamation by Governor Ferris: 
MEMORY DAY 


A Proclamation by the Governor: 

Once upon a time a Michigan school teacher traveled two- 
hundred forty-seven miles for the sole purpose of hearing 
Adelina Patti sing “Home Sweet Home.” This dear old song 
brought to the consciousness of four or five thousand listeners 
the precious memories of childhood’s days. In large measure 
human personality is the aggregate of one’s memory. At the 
grave of father, mother, wife, husband, son, daughter, baby, 
neighbor, friend, the joys and sorrows of the past, through 
memory, are revived and retouched with the benediction of 
love. Our cemeteries are cities of the dead, made beautiful 
through the magic touch of loving hands. It is hoped that 
on “Menrory Day” every cemetery in Michigan will command 
the special attention of our citizens. If, by chance, a neglected 
grave is found, put it in order and place upon it a handful 
of flowers. If there is a corner called the potter’s field, clear 
away the weeds and rubbish. Here strew and plant flowers. 
The condition of this particular spot is the real test of com- 
munity love and loyalty. In remembering the dead, we serve 
the living. 

I, Woodbridge N. Ferris, governor of Michigan, invite her 
people to convene in the cemeteries at 2:00 o’clock, p. m., on 
September 30, designated by the Legislature as “Memory 
Day,” and there scatter flowers and hold appropriate exercises 
in memory of the dead. ° 
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Memory Day 


By WILut CARLETON 
- 


Under this mound is a maiden at rest— 

Hands white as pearls to her bosom were pressed ; 
Tears pure as rays from the stars in the sky 
Fell on her face when they bade her goodbye. 
Not long on earth did the soul shed its cheer: 
Only a half-score of days was it here. k 
Then she was called by her heaven-given name 
Back to the beautiful home whence she came: 
But the bright spirit in passing away, 

Left its sweet impress on glorified clay. 

So, of the hearts of her kindred possessed, 

In this last cradle they kissed her to rest. 

Here her fair image lies prone at our feet: 

Must not its refuge stay dainty and sweet? 

Let this reflection be with us alway— 

Deeper than ever on Memory Day! 


Under this mound lies the wreck of a joy— 

Pride’s brightest garlands were hung on his name: 
Manhood and womanhood welcomed the boy, 

Thanks went to heaven at the hour that he came. 
Many the hopes that upon him were laid; 

Brilliant ambitions were centered within: 
Could he not lead in the cohorts of, trade? 

Might not his genius a world-homage win? 
Would he not plead with the listening throng, 

For their right action and word and belief? 
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Might he not triumph in story or song? 

Should not the nation-tribes vote him their chief? 
As by an acorn the oak is possessed, 

What might have been in this tiny form lay: 
See that due honors around him shall rest: 

Give him his portion of Memory Day. 


Under this mound is the bride of the year: 
Much did she love, and as much did she fear. 
Life early whispered that loss goes with gain— 
Exquisite bliss carries exquisite pain. 

Short were the lessons vouchsafed her to learn, 
Ere to the summer-land she must return. 
Perished this girl as a spring-blighted leaf : 
Wifehood and motherhood both were so brief !— 
Here is a maid who, though winsome and gay, 
Never knew wedlock—Death wooed her away. 
Here the sweet garb of a soul that was wrecked— 
Lured into triumph—then crushed by neglect. 
Oh, could the béauties of honor and worth 
Sown every day in the gardens of earth, 

Rise up in flowers half as lovely as they, 

There were less need of our Memory Day! 


Brave-hearted youth! how you sprang to the fight, 
Ready and eager your prowess to prove! 
Whether you stood for the wrong or the right, 
You were encompassed with pride and with love. 
How in such good as their fond eyes could see, 
Father and mother would triumph and rest! 
How in such actions as faulty might be, 
Still they stood by you and hoped for the best! 
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So did your strength fill a need of each hour— 
No one could think it could e’er be o’erthrown: 
You had the courage, but death had the power, 
And you are lying unfeared and alone. 
You had a mission that could not be spoiled; 
Although but briefly, proud youth has its way: 
Whether for country you battled or toiled, 
You have a claim upon Memory Day! 


Always save thoughts for the mother and wife 

That, through the burden and toil of a life, 

Round those she loved, threw protection and care, 

In the long hours—were they stormy or fair. 

Bless the sweet form that in suppliance bent, 

Up to high heaven prayers for mercy she sent; 

Though she was working, the while that she prayed— 


Ever she aided, while pleading for aid. 


Trouble to her called for swift-speeding balm: 
Over sad spirits her life cast a calm. 

Many a soul to beatitudes led, 

After it walked through ,the gates of the dead, 
Told the true words as it came to her near, 
“This is the angel that guided me here.” 

Is not a life that such fruits can display, 


E’en of itself one long Memory Day? 


Look at the tomb of a king lying here! 
Though on his low roof no blazonry be: 

Monarch of forests—brave peace-pioneer— 
Vanguard of civilization was he: 

Branches barbaric spread wide where he came— 
Poisons were haunting the swamp-tainted air; 
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Beasts growled their fear at his fallow’s red flame— 
Reptile assassins were watching him there. 
Loved ones around him fell low in the fray— 
Under the wild flowers he hid them from sight; 
Toil was his faithfullest comfort by day, 
Dreams of the angels his solace by night. 
Low is this tomb, for so lofty a heart! 
Here as the centuries drift must it stay: 
But should the living, ere hence they depart, 
Drape it in splendor each Memory Day! 


There lies a soldier whose heart laughed at fear: 
Loud was their praise when they buried him here! 
Garlands upon him descended in showers: 

Now he gets yearly a handful of flowers. 

Shall his last camp glitter only in view 

Of the old comrades, grown feeble and few ?— 
Here is a pastor who toiled night and day: 

Help him to preach from this pulpit of clay. 

Let not his mound, once distinguished and high, 
Shunned by God’s worshipers, shrink from the sky! 
Wars for your life this physician oft led: 

Give him due thanks ’tis not you that are dead. 
Here is a statesman, whose genius flamed high: 
Let not the glow of his brilliancy die. 

Ah, there is never the lack of a way 

Justice to render—on Memory Day! 


Thousands of tombs have long passed from our ken, 
Those who once guarded them cannot come nigh: 
They, too, have gone from the mansions of men: 


Bleak and oft nameless those sepulchres lie. 
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How do we deem but from first unto last, 
Those who are gone held their earth dwellings dear? 
How can we say but the souls that are passed, 

Still love the bodies that harbored them here? 
Grave-yards ?—God’s albums !—and when He has said, 
Thund’ring to us through our grief or our mirth, 

“Dying ones, what have you done with my dead— 
All in my image—entrusted to earth?” ' 

“Those that thou gavest, we cherished with care”— 
Thus to the king may we truthfully say: 

“Love linked to justice, and work wed with prayer— 
Hail the clear sunrise of Memory Day!” 




















FATHER JONES AND THE JESUIT ARCHIVES 


By Hon. Frep LANDON 
- 
Lonpon, ONT. 


T HE State of Michigan and the Canadian province of On- 

tario must ever share their interest in the Jesuit order 
since each owes to that religious body the beginnings of its re- 
ligious history. The men who carried the banner of the Cross in- 
to the wilderness ef Northern Michigan and planted their mis- 
sions there and on the Detroit River were the co-workers of 
those who laid down their lives in the effort to convert to 
Christianity the Huren Indians located to the south of Georg- 
ian Bay. We marvel today at their tremendous enterprise 
and energy, their zeal and devotion to duty that seemingly 
enabled them to brave every difficulty and danger and make 
every sacrifice for their great cause. Their record in journals, 
letters and yearly reports Parkman, wove together in his 
fascinating story of The Jesuits in North America. Rev. 
Father Campbell wrote the story anew a few years ago in his 
Pioneer Priests in North America. Perhaps less known to 
American students of history is the work that was carried 
on through a long period of years by the veteran archivist of 
St. Mary’s College at Montreal, Rey. A. E. Jones, S. J., whose 
death occurred a few months ago. 

Father Jones, having under his own care the documentary 
history of his order in New France, was afforded unequalled 
opportunities for research but his own independent contribu- 
tions to knowledge of Jesuit activity in America in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth Centuries were of great importance 
and gave him a high place among American historical investi- 
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gators. He was a friend of Parkman, and the American histor- 
ian more than once refers to the treasures of St. Mary’s College 
in Montreal which he used in writing his great work. To special 
advantages in the way of material at hand Father Jones added 
a deep love for his order and its history in America. It was 
his ambition to make a complete record of the Jesuit missions 
to the Hurons, to compile a list of all who sery ed in the work 
from first to last, as well as to make positive identification of 
the sites of the more famous mission stations. These aims he 
was largely able to accomplish. In a letter I have before me, 
written in October, 1911, after his volume on the Huron mis- 
sion had been issued, he says 

“It was the outcome of prolonged research which would have 
been tedious in the extreme were it not that my heart was in 
the work. Here the old saw finds its application, ‘Ubi amatur 
non laboratur, aut si laboratur labor amatur,’ in other words, 
it was a labor of love. This same incentive, but supernaturally 
vivified, can alone account for the heroism of the Huron mis- 
sionaries toiling in the Master’s vineyard.” 

In 1909 the Ontario Archives Department published as its 
fifth annual report the monograph prepared by Father Jones 
on the Huron missions. The first part of the volume dealt 
with the identification of the mission sites and was accom- 
panied by a map of “The Huronia of the Relations” which 
upset some theories previously held. The second part of the 
volume aimed to be a reeord of each of the mission stations dur- 
ing the whole of its existence, chronicling the arrivals and de- 
partures of the missionaries and their helpers in each year. 
Father Jones had previously added much to the general know- 
ledge of the Jesuits and their missions by his part in the editing 


of the Thwaites reprints of the Jesuit Relations. To that monu- 
mental work he had contributed the “Theoretical Map of 
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Huronia” and between this and the later map there were only 
slight differences, though one had been based on documentary 
evidence only, the other on like evidence supplemented by a 
topographical investigation and careful personal inspection of 
the probable sites. 

I remember well the first time that I called upon him in 
Montreal. He met me at the door of St. Mary’s College and 
as he stood there in his long black robe, his beard almost to 
his waist and with a huge key in his hand he might have been 
Saint Peter. Down stone steps we passed and through great 
iron doors into the vault-like room that contained the records 
of the Jesuit order in eastern America. Every wall was 
shelved to the ceiling and other stacks in the center of the 
room left little space in which to move: about. Row after 
row of bound records and files of documents were testimony 
alike to the vast work of* the order and the care with which 
its records had been preserved. The story of Jesuit activity 
during two centuries, from Montreal to beyond the Great Lakes, 
was here. . 

It would take long to list all the historical treasures that 
were laid out for examination. There were nearly a dozen 
of the original editions of the Relations, those tiny little mis- 
sionary reports that were printed for the edification of the 
faithful and the stirring up of the indifferent. Were there 
ever missionary reports the equal of these since Paul wrote 
of his journeyings and work? No library in the world has 
yet brought together a complete set of these originals, though 

‘ Laval University at Quebec has all but three. 

The linguistic writings of Father Piérre Potier, who died 
at the Sandwich mission on the Detroit River in 1781, are 
among the treasures of these Jesuit archives. There are 

five volumes, all in the neat handwriting of Father Potier. 
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The first two contain the Huron radicals or roots of the five 
conjugations, the third volume is a Huron grammar and com- 
pendium, the fourth a collection of sermons and homilies 
in the Huron tongue while the fifth volume is made up of 
the two previous volumes of Huron roots with many additions 
and a list of some 566 nouns in the order of the conjugations 
to which they belong. It may not be generally known that 
the Ontario Archives Department is planning to reproduce 
these volumes in photo-facsimile. The result should be im- 
portant for the linguistic study of the North American Indians. 

The original journal of Marquette is a possession of St. 
Mary’s College that has special interest for Michigan. Park- 
man, in a footnote in his volume on LaSalle, refers to this 
important manuscript which has been twice at least reprinted. 
It is written in a large leather bound book and on the last 
page appears the declaration of Marquette that this is the true 
account of his journeyings. Marquette died in harness and 
Parkman gives some interesting details of the close of his life 
and of the burial of his bones by Indians at St. Ignace. Human 
bones, with fragments of birch bark, were’ found in 1877 on 
the supposed site of the St. [Ignace mission. Marquette’s im- 
portant connection with Michigan was suitably recognized a 
few years ago by the erection of the Trentanove statue on 
Mackinac Island near a spot where he is supposed to have 
celebrated mass. 

These and other interesting records of Jesuit missionary 
activity were brought forth and commented upon by the archi- 
vist. There was something of the parent’s love for a child in 
his handling of these books and papers. He talked much of 
the manuscript writings of Father Potier and recalled Park- 
man’s description of the conditions under which these writings 
had originated. In their miserable huts, by the light of the 
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fire, the Jesuits pieced together the fragments of the Indian 
language. “The standing topic of their evening talk was the 


”° 


Huron language,” says Parkman. “Concerning this each had 
Some new discovery to relate, some new suggestion to offer; 
and in the task of analyzing its construction and deducing 
its hidden laws these intelligent and highly cultivated minds 
found a congenial occupation.” 

It is a matter of wonder that such writings should have 
escaped not only the perils and dangers of that time but as 
well the vicissitudes of the days since. Their early preserva- 
tion was probably due to their being sent back to Montreal 
for the use of the fathers there who were expecting later to en- 
ter the wilderness. Here they are today and one can almost 
fancy that they still have something of the smell of smoky 
fires about them. 

Father Jones, whose death will be regretted by friends all 
over the United States and Canada, was a corresponding 
member of several of the leading historical societies of the 
United States. He was honored a few years ago with the 
degree of the University of Toronto and had long been a 
member of the Royal Society of Canada. He was a painstak- 
ing investigator whose work is greatest because of the way 
in which it opened up paths along which others will work in 


the days to come. 
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HARRY COLEMAN 


By Howarp H. Firzerraup 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 

MONG the long line of men whose lives have become part 

of the history of Michigan, there has been none of a 

more interesting character and few whose attainments have 

been of greater value to the State than those of Harry Coleman 

who died suddenly in Detroit on the morning of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1918. 

As a newspaper publisher for nearly a quarter of a century, 
he had rendered continuous service to the people of this State 
as a result of his high ideals of private citizenship and public 
service. And this was true because of his practical business- 
like mind and his ability to place his ideas and suggestions 
in such workable form as to produce definite results of a bene- 
ficial character. 

While still a young lad, Mr. Coleman developed an unusual 
interest in political subjects and in sociology. He became 
a student of American history such as one rarely finds save 
in men of mature minds. From youth he was an omniverous 
reader and with a retentive memory he built the foundation 
which served him so well in later life. 

As a boy in the St. Johns High School, young Coleman found 
it difficult to take part in debates, and as for ordinary “rhetor- 
icals” they were well-nigh impossible for him. This extreme 
timidity and hesitation are interesting now in view of the 
ease and facility with which he spoke in public later in life. 
But the strong mind of the young man was hinted at in an in- 
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cident that occurred in connection therewith. Young Coleman 
asked for permission to be excused from class declamation 
work explaining that he was perfectly willing to take extra 
work in its place. The superintendent of schools insisted that 
he should go on in the usual way, the same as other students. 
When young Coleman explained that it was impossible for him 
to face the class in declamation it was hoped he might be- 
given relief, but the superintendent was obdurate and as a 
result the young man left high school in his senior year. He 
went to work for the American Express Company, first in the 
St. Johns office and later as a messenger running between 
Owosso and Muskegon. 

‘But the craving for an education and the desire to make the 
most of himself soon caused him to seek admission at the 
University of Michigan. He made up his high school work and 
was admitted on examination. 

It might fairly be said that he was “predisposed” toward 
newspaper work and the printing business. While still a lit- 
tle lad in short trousers, he set up a job printing “office” in 
one room of his parents’ home and solicited work from his 
acquaintances, getting out cards, letter heads and like amateur 
work. During all of his business career, he carefully pre 
served in his desk a card used in that initial advent into the 
printing business which read: “H. Coleman, Printer. Com- 
mercial work of all kinds respectfully solicited.”. The seed 
thus early sown was to bear fruit in the choice of his life work. 
While serving as express messenger he acted as local corres- 
pondent for the Detroit Free Press and received many com- 
pliments from the state editor on the excellent style of his 
reporting. 

At the University of Michigan he was chosen managing 
editor of the U. of M. Daily, as the Michigan Daily was known 
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at that time. Probably not in the history of the publication 
either before or since have the editorial columns of that 
sprightly little college paper carried so many “heavy” editor- 
ials. In place of the usual discussion of athletics, sports and 
events of personal interest on the campus, the Daily treated 
political topics both state and national with force and vigor. 
iven some of the vital questions confronting the Regents 
were tackled with grim determination. Those youthful 
ebullitions were not always right, but they gave promise of the 
coming man. They indicated the serious trend of his mind 
and the desire to be part of the real work-a-day world out- 
side the circumscribed walls of college life. The Daily was 
popular in those days and frequently quoted in thé press of 
the State. 

Before entering the University, young Coleman had decided 
upon a newspaper career and devoted himself to such studies 
as he felt would be of the greatest value in fitting him for that 
niche in life. He applied himself with unusual diligence and 
employed his time to the best possible advantage. It must 
not be supposed that he was a prematurely old young man, be- 
cause he took keen interest in sports and while still a young 
lad played second base on the St. Johns ball team composed of 
fully grown men. 

When he finished his college work he secured a position on 
the Detroit News, where he did his first regular newspaper 
work, covering the Windsor beat. But the desire to own a 
newspaper of his own was very strong in his heart. He had 
opinions and he longed to express them in his own way, un- 
hampered by editors-in-chief. At the age of twenty-three in 
1895, he purchased the Oakland County Post at Pontiac, from 
Ferris 8. Fitch, and entered upon his career as editor and pub- 
lisher of one of the leading county-seat papers of that period. 
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The next year, the memorable free silver campaign held 
popular interest and into that the youthful editor entered 
with zest and the unhampered ardor of inexperience. He sup- 
ported Bryan, and the Post contained many editorials on the 
money problem. His ideas on that question were to undergo 
a great change however with advancing years, for he afterward 
regarded the Bryan position as wholly untenable. At college 
he gave unusual attention to political economy and the sub- 
jects of politics and sociology possessed great charm for him. 

gut it was not written that he was to become merely the 
dreaming editor, with his columns full of ponderous editorials 
and his cash box full of notices of notes coming due. Even asa 
young man he evinced keen business sagacity and shrewd 
financial ability. He at once grasped the practical side of 
the publishing business and realized that if his newspaper were 
to have any influence in the community or if he were to be- 
come a real factor in the business life of the town he must make 
a success of his undertaking. From the outset the business 
conduct of his newspaper received its share of his attention 
and almost from the day of his ownership the Post. began 
to enlarge its scope of influence by added circulation and aug- 
mented advertising patronage. 

At that time the newspaper business in Michigan was under- 
going a metamorphosis. The old time editor-owner who de- 
voted himself largely to the editorial side of the business and 
abandoned the counting room to its fate, was giving way to 
younger men who were not merely writers or printers, but 
those who appreciated the necessity for the application of 
sound business methods. This newer class saw the need of 
modern salesmanship in the advertising department. They 
likewise understood the need of proper remuneration for their 


time and efforts. The business was beginning to command 
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greater respect in the business world and to get a new class- 
ification in financial circles. 

Mr. Coleman was a leader in this respect at that time and his 
newspaper was organized on a thoroughly business-like basis 
with a modern system of accounting and adequate bookkeep- 
ing as a necessary accompaniment. 

As Pontiac grew in size and importance Mr. Coleman be- 
came anxious to fill the Oakland County field in the most 
thorough manner possible and in 1900 he started the Daily 
Press, a rather precarious undertaking, for the town at that 
time had only about 8,000 population and is only twenty-five 
miles from Detroit. After the new paper had been fairly 
launched, Mr. Coleman discovered that he had entered upon 
the first real contest of his business career. The Pontiac 
Gazette had been previously run as a weekly. That property 
soon changed hands and entered the daily field. There was 
not enough business in the town for two newspapers and it 
soon became evident that one of them was doomed to failure. 
The Gazette had strong supporters and the battle for supre- 
macy was watched with interest by other newspaper publishers 
in the State. It was here that the metal of the young pub- 
lisher was put to the acid test. He developed unusual in- 
genuity and gave every indication that he was master of the 
situation. He knew the reportorial side of a small city daily 
and he had a wonderful nose for news. He had positive genius 
for getting the best out of his men. He understood the 
mechanical side and appreciated the great value of displaying 
news advantageously. Headlines were just coming into gen- 
eral use in the display of news matter and Mr. Coleman was 
a pioneer in this respect. But more important than all he 
followed a wise and fair policy born of good sense and sound 
judgment. 
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Like a good general he was quick to take advantage of every 
opening that was offered and it soon became evident that it 
was not the Daily Press that was going to suffer in the race 
to dominate the field. Training, aptitude and brains were 
telling, and it was not long before the Gazette was taken over 
by Mr. Coleman and consolidated with the Press, as the Press 
Gazette under which title the paper is still published. ; 

Mr. Coleman always gave freely of his time to advance the 
interests of the city and county. He took a prominent part 
in all movements for civic betterment and was never tiring in 
his efforts to improve the moral and social standards of the 
town. He was deeply interested in the religious and educa- 
tional factors of the city and was ready always with a helping 
hand to aid in advancing the interests of the churches and 
the schools. 

Harry Coleman was an individualist. He belonged to no 
school of philosophy, nor was he circumscribed by party ties 
in his political thought. He was an “independent” with an 
ambition to be absolutely fair to all elements and factors. 
The great vital problems of life he thought out for himself, 
and his greatest desire in life was to so phrase his writings 
that he might make men think. He had confidence in the ul- 
timate righteousness of the judgment of the people, if they 
could only be induced to think out things for themselves. 

He was naturally a conservative. He was prudent and 
thrifty in his own affairs and he disliked to see men fritter 
away their earnings in useless ways. While conservative he 
was quick to embrace any new idea of merit, and remedial 
measures that were based on what he considered sound judg- 
ments found him a willing advocate. He feared that type of 
citizenship which was ready to hysterically embrace every 
new vote-catching “ism.” He was suspicious of the man who 
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changed his mind as often as he read a newspaper. He was 
anxious to have men study polities, and to bring about indi- 
vidual reasoning. He always urged young men to interest 
themselves in political questions and to take a part in the 
conduct of affairs. 

As he grew older, the trend of his mind was to make him less 
the vigorous advocate and more the thoughtful analyst. His 
mind was logical and his style convincing. He developed con- 
stantly in his work and the product of his pen took on tone 
and finish in much the same way that an artist or a sculptor 
gives evidence of greater finesse and more perfect technique. 
He viewed all public questions from every possible angle and he 
discussed all sides of a problem, showing unprejudiced con- 
sideration and the purpose to be fair. This did not prevent 
his being positive and insistent on occasion when he thought 
strongly on a given subject to which he had devoted great 
research. His mind was virile and he could express his ideas 
in commanding English and argumentative style. He rarely 
lacked for words and his wide vocabulary and _ picturesque 
style lent great force to his writings. He wielded a trenchant 
pen when aroused against any piece of injustice. His satiri- 
cal shafts when directed against some political mountebank 
or some malicious piece of injustice were of a withering charac- 
ter that drove home his answers in most effective form. 

He despised cant and pretense and could happily phrase an 
ironical sally at some social or political camouflage that effec- 
tively held up an unfortunate pretender to wholesome public 
reprobation. 

As owner of the Press Gazette Mr. Coleman established a 
place for himself among the newspaper men of the State and 
was regarded as possessing a rare combination of factors that 


made up a successful publisher. 
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When because of ill health he disposed of his property at 
Pontiac he did so reluctantly, but with the feeling that he must 
abandon the strenuous pace which he had set for himself, and 
seek absolute rest and quiet. He spent a winter in California 
in an effort to build up his health, and later on he busied him- 
self with travel and study and doing special writing. Last 
summer he was persuaded by Mr. E. D. Stair to assume full 
charge of the Detroit Free Press as managing director. He 
assumed that task alive to the possibilities and splendidly 
equipped by reason of his general knowledge gained incident 
to the successful publication of a newspaper in a smaller city 
where the publisher necessarily becomes closely in touch with 
all departments of the work. 

In this position he found ample opportunity for the ex- 
pression of his ideas of conservative editorial work. He be- 
lieved in criticism as the most effective remedy in the conduct 
of public affairs. But he was rarely harsh or vindictive. He 
was prone to look upon those whom he believed to be wrong as 
merely misguided and he was not inclined to impugn motives 
save in unusual cases. 

Harry Coleman was born on a farm in Greenbush Township, 
Clinton County, August 15, 1872. His father, Charles Coleman, 
was a native of Orange County, New York, and his mother, 
Minnie King, was born in Michigan and grew to womanhood 
in Clinton County. He was united in marriage with Ann 
Loomis Richards in Ann Arbor, August 24, 1897. Miss 
Richards was a daugiter of Rev. J. E. and Hulda Richards. 
Her father was a well known Presbyterian clergyman in 
Michigan, filling many important charges before his death 
while still comparatively a young man. 

Mrs. Coleman who resides in Pontiac with her three daugh- 


ters was a wonderful inspiration to her husband. She is a 
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cultured woman of wide reading and deeply interested in the 
social problems which are pressing for solution. She is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan and is the happy pos- 
sessor of a very rare mind. Together this unusual couple 
had been interested in all the finer things of life and were 
genuinely anxious to bring as many of them as possible into 
the lives of the great mass of humanity. To that end they had 
dedicated their lives. They lived unostentatiously, helpful 
kindly neighbors, ambitious for their city, eager for their 
State and keen for the success of democratic ideals in the 
nation and in the world. 

Such in brief was the character of Harry Coleman, gentle- 


man, scholar and patriot. 

















MICHIGAN AUTHORS’ ASSOCIATION 
A SYMPOSIUM : 


I 
WINFIELD LIONEL SCOTT 


INFIELD LIONEL SCOTT, president of the Michigan 

Authors’ Association during the season of 1917-1918, 

from June to June, has long been a poet of récognized merit, as 

well as a writer of literary articles and tales of travel, and an 
artist in water colors. 

In his capacity as president of the Authors’ Association he 
served well and faithfully, making the unusual record of never 
being absent from a meeting of the organization during his 
term of office. The same may be said of his fidelity to the 
association when he held the office of recording secretary, 
which he did for five successive terms previous to his election 
as chairman. Promptness and faithfulness to duty are among 
his strong characteristics. 

Mr. Scott was born in Northern New York. He is of Irish 
descent, aud looks out upon the world with eyes of typical 
“Trish blue,” in which there is a twinkle of humor, combined 
with a certain expression of kindly shrewdness. His great- 
great-grandfather, Sir John Scott, was Chief Justice of Ire- 
land, created Earl of Clonmel, December 6, 1793. On his 
mother’s side the family were Alsatians. His grandfather 
served in the army for France under the first Napoleon. Mr. 
Scott is next in line to the Earldom, but he is too thoroughly 
American to dwell upon this fact. 


Reared on a farm, he learned early to see the great out-of- 
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doors with appreciative eyes. He received only a country 
district school education. He may be said to be, in his artistic 
and literary work, self-taught, and while his writings are 
known far and wide, his water colors are to be found in many 
homes of Detroit and several other cities. He has to his 
credit one altar piece in an ancient church in an Alsatian 
hamlet, his mother’s birth place. 

An unassuming gentleman of quiet and refined tastes, Mr. 
Scott devotes much of his leisure time to his literary pursuits. 
His poetry is, to a great extent, of the classic order, typifying 
the higher ideals of life and the more poetic side of Nature. 
To his eyes a flower garden is not merely a garden, but a thing 
alive with color and fragrance; to him a deed is not simply 
an action, but the symbol of the mind that conceived and 
realized it. Kindly and optimistic in temperament, he dreams 
of the Brotherhood of Man as a coming fact, notwithstanding 
the horrors and brutalities of the present world war. Thor- 
oughly patriotic, Mr. Scott holds for peace, but, I fancy, is 
willing to “fight for it,’ if conditions demand. Moreover, it 
must be peace gained aright; no “camouflage.” 

His books of poetry include: “Songs of an Idle Hour,” “An 


’ 


Elsation Idyl,” “Interludes;” “Azure and Silver;” “ ‘Neath 


Summer Skies;” “At Sunset ;” and “Lazy Days in Venice.” He 
has also been, for a number of years a contributor of Verse to 

1. In the January number of the Magazine it was promised that a 
list of the members of the Michigan Authors’ Association 
would be given, together with their most important works, 
and something about their present literary life and plans. 
This article has been prepared in fulfillment of this promise. 
Attention is called to an error in the January Magazine, p. 
33; the prize committee having complete charge of the Michi- 
gan Authors’ Association and News contest was composed of 
Mr. William F. Cornell (Chairman), Mrs. E. Cora DePuy, 
and Mr. Ward McCauley.—Ed. ; 
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the Boston Transcript and other periodicals. During the past 
four years he has written a series of travel letters, under the 
title: “From My Note Book,” which were published in one 
of the Detroit newspapers. 

During his travels abroad Mr. Scott has collected many rare 
and beautiful articles, which are grouped in his apartment, 
lending a most delightful atmosphere of the mystery of foreign 
lands. A gentleman writing for one of the Eastern papers 
under the title: “A Poet’s Workshop,” said of Mr. Scott’s 
home: 

“It is quite at the top of the. house, overlooking a well 
kept garden. You climb a flight of stairs and rap at a door. 
A pleasant-faced gentleman opens the door and smilingly bids 
you enter. You are ushered into a small den; the walls 
covered with paintings and sketches. 

“The floors and seats are covered with Persian rugs; there 
are Oriental stuffs, the gleam of metal; and books everywhere. 
One end of this den has a built-in cabinet which represents a 
greater portion of the world, and what is best of all, nearly 
everything here was collected by Mr. Scott himself, during his 
extensive travels. Many of the objects cannot be duplicated. 
Here are grouped the American and English flags, bound 
together with the flag of his beloved France. This particular 
American flag has been carried and waved in fifteen foreign 
lands. In the window is a thrifty ivy, brought from the ruins 
of Pompeii, and a pot of hysop from the walls of Jerusalem. 

“Opening off this den is the workroom. A low table holds 
his artist material. In the window is his typewriting machine, 
with always a sheet of manuscript on which he is working. 
Here are books, pictures, a table littered with periodicals, and 
folded manuscripts. Here too, are Oriental rugs, and the 


glitter of metals. In his sleeping room is a bookcase filled 
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with autographed books of his many friends; a collection of 
old volumes in their original pig-skin bindings; the books of 
which Mr. Scott himself is the author, inlaid, hand-embossed, 
and bound in quaint bindings. Here also is a rare antique, 
which he considers his one treasure and priceless—a head of 
Christ, brought by Crusaders from Palestine early in the 
eleventh century.” 

_ Dr. James Henderson, of Detroit, a member of the Michigan 
Authors’ Association, after reading Mr. Scott’s articles, “From 
My Note Book,” paid the author this “Passing Tribute,” 
writing to the newspaper in which the series was published, as 
follows: 

“To the Editor :—The articles ‘From My Note Book,’ appear- 
ing regularly in your paper, seem to me of more than passing 
interest; the work of the brain and pen of our gifted Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Authors’ Association, who has made the 
trip to the Holy Land and has seen with his own eyes, and 
was able to depict with the beauty of his pen work, the many 
scenes along the way traversed by our blessed Saviour while 
on earth, seems at least to me, to be worthy of more notice 
than they have received at your hands. 

“Pardon me, but I think that even editors have lost the 
art of appreciation; or is it that the burdening cares incident 
to newspaper work robs them of the power of discrimination. 
However it may be, we feel that it is not right. We have in 
Mr. Scott a man of the finest mind, and to know him long as 
a friend, as has the writer, is to know more and more his 
growing worth. As a child he goes among the flowers; as a 
man in full estate, among facts; and he depicts things as they 
are, full, fair and with honest intent. His article ‘Salva 
Regina,’ as I understand, brought forth a beautiful encomium, 
and a gracious ‘Thank you’ from the Abbott of Gethsemane, 
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Kentucky. All Mr. Scott’s other ‘Notes’ show a beauty of 
diction in well rounded sentences and language tempered to 
the theme, whether he walks in the busy thoroughfares touch- 
ing elbows with Sheik or Muzzen, or in the flower-girt lanes 
of an English village. 

“A man of no country, yet a man of all countries through 
which he has journeyed; truthful to all of them, he holds no 
grudge to any, but when he speaks of Alsace, the love of the 
Motherland brings the tear near to the flowing. This marks 
him truly the man. He has /ived his scenes;. therefore, I say 
his ‘Notes’ are of choicest interest. I think your readers will 
join me in paying tribute to his genius and his worth.” 

Here is a tribute from man to man. What further can one 
offer as a conclusion to this truthful sketch of a loyal man? 


II 
JOSEPHINE SULLIVAN-CONLON 


Josephine Byrne Sullivan-Conlon, member of the Michigan 
Authors’ Association and editor of the Michigan Catholic, 
has been a student her life long. Receiving her education in 
parochial and public schools, she graduated from high school 
at the age of eleven years and passed the examination for 
teacher at fourteen. 

After leaving school she still maintained her love for study, 
finally taking up the work of journalism. She was a student 
of law for nearly two years, receiving much of her training 
under men who had been noted journalists in Ireland and 
England. 

For twenty-five years she has been associated with the Michi- 
gan Catholic, and it is through her proficiency that this journal 
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ranks with the highest religious publications of today. For 
fifteen years she was associate editor of this publication, 
finally succeeding to the editorship on the demise of its late 
editor Mr. William H. Hughes. 

While Mrs. Conlon leads a very busy life, yet she finds time 
for the writing of poetry and short stories. Her first volume, 
a collection of short stories, entitled, “Father John and Other 
Stories,” has met with phenomenal success. Her book of verse 
“Smiles and Tears,” fulfills the significance of its title. There 
are many smiles, but more of the poems touch the heart; 
hence the tears. The volume has received very flattering press 
notices from all over the land, and the book has found its way 
from coast to coast and throughout Canada and the Northwest. 

Mrs. Conlon is a member of many literary and charitable 
organizations, and has held office in the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation of America, the League of Catholic Women, the 
Auxiliary of Providence Hospital, and kindred institutions. 
She is also a member of the Michigan Press Association. 

She is a frequent contributor to the Extension Magazine, 
Catholic Columbian, The Irish World, The Freeman, of Dub- 
lin, Ireland, and the Herald, of Bombay, besides daily papers 
of Detroit. We append her latest bit of war verse. 


Be Brave 


Don’t send blue letters to the boys, 
They need cheery ones today ; 
They’re fighting hard to keep up heart 

Since the hour they marched away ; 
Don’t tell them of your sorrow, dear, 
Nor how you fret and pine; 
These brave lads full of life and hope 
Need courage for the line. 
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Just send a bit of sunshine 
And keep your heart stout, too, 

You have need to save your strength, dear, 
There’s work for you to do; 

The boys need care and comfort 
For the grey days they may see, 

And they’re hoping for the best in you, 
Till home from o’er the sea. 


Just bottle up your heavy grief, 
Then throw the cork away, 
Just learn to smile and hide your ache, 
For the lads now far away; 
And send them jolly, loving lines 
Of the bright days yet to come; 
They’ll praise your courage daily, 


As they pray, “God bless my home.” 


Ill 
PRUELLA JANET SHERMAN 


Mrs. Pruella Janet Sherman, late recording secretary of the 
Michigan Authors’ Association is one of the most widely known 
newspaper women in Michigan. She is the daughter of a 
Baptist clergyman, and was born and reared in New York 
State. At present she is a resident of Detroit. For several 
years she was connected with the Sunday News-Tribune. 

Her pen covers a wide range, and is both trenchant and 
analytical. Among the things she has written is a series of 
articles on spiritualism which was continued for nearly two 


years. Then she wrote a series of “Cipher stories,” based upon 
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the cypher discovered by Dr. Orville W. Owen, which attracted 
so much attention a few years since, in his Shakespearean 
writings, which caused many scholars and students to believe 
it was a clue to the concealed works of Sir Francis Bacon, 
and ascribed the writing of Shakespeare’s plays to that gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. Sherman mastered the Bacon-Shakespeare cypher as 
discovered by Dr. Owen, then wrote a description of its work- 
‘ings which was published, and was copied by The Baconian, 
a magazine published in London, England. 

Then followed original cypher stories by Mrs. Sherman, 
which consisted of a certain number of stories concealed in 
another group, the concealed ones to be deciphered according 
to the directions for working the cypher as shown in the 
descriptive article, and which were worked out successfully 
by many persons. Thereby she achieved a literary feat which 
no other person has ever undertaken. 

Mrs. Sherman has to her credit scores of poems and short 
stories, also a series of psychic tales, based upon the telep- 
athic theory of the late Dr. Thompson Jay Hudson, author 
of The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 

Later, Mrs. Sherman became associated with Rev. Margaret 
C. La Grange, the able pastor of the First Church of New 
Thought in Detroit, in the editorship of the National New 
Thought Magazine, published by the New Thought Associa- 
tion of Detroit and Los Angeles, California ; in fact took the 
entire supervision of this publication. 

A few years since, she wrote a series of articles on the va- 
rious religious cults, published in the Detroit Journal, extend- 
ing through a period of many months, attracting considerable 
attention. 

Her articles on Theosophy have been greatly appreciated 
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by Theosphists in Michigan, copies of which have been for- 
warded to American headquarters, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Adayr, India. She is a member of the Krotona Institute, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Mrs. Sherman was president for two years of the Michigan 
Womans’ Press Association, and is now on the Board of Diree- 
tors; a charter member of the Detroit Woman’s Press Club 
(now known as the Women Writer’s Club), of which she 
was president for two years; and member of Chapter B., 
Michigan P. E. O. Sisterhood, an organization for culture and 
philanthropy. The chapters throughout the United States 
number 40,000 members. 

She was vice-chairman of the Publicity Committee, Detroit 
branch, Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense, 
during the recent registration of women for war service, and 
one of the three women appointed as members at large of the 
State Committee in the publicity work at that time. 

Mrs, Sherman’s articles have appeared in many of the 
leading periodicals of our country. One especially credit- 
able and extensive article, descriptive and historical, on 
“Detroit the Gateway to the Inland Sea. Illustrated,” was 
published in Good Housekeeping. 

Mrs. Sherman’s poems have a distinctive touch and dainti- 
ness not often found in verse of today. We append the follow- 
ing, read at the recent Lansing meeting of the Michigan Press 
and Printers Association : ; 


Tue Service Fiac 


The stars upon my Service Flag! 
I count them o’er and o’er; 

An emblem each of sacrifice, 

A rosary—of four. 


Seger 


See ee 


See eas 


maa 


Sasa gyec sa 


ya nme in mar 


Po gg ge IN 


= aap Atanas man 
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Each one its tender memory brings 
Of some sweet, holy hour, 

That in the garden of my heart 
Unfolded like a flower. 


One was the lover of my youth; 
His fondness knew no bounds; 
Today his strong and healing hands 
Are binding soldiers’ wounds. 


One answered to the first clear call 
To take the wondrous chance 

Of life, or death; my first born one— 
He serves “somewhere in France.” 


One treads the deck of warship gray ; 
The dangers of the sea 

Enshroud him like a somber pall, 
*Mid War’s black strategy. 


One sails where sinister menace lurks 
Among the “upper deeps ;” 

Ah, well I know the courage rare 
His loyal spirit keeps. 


And thus they left me. One by one 
They drifted from my care; 

And while I wait, my longing soul 
Enwraps them all with prayer. 


Thus have I given all I have, 
My Country, unto thee; 

God help me rise to greater heights 
From this Gethsemane. 
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For I must waste no time in tears; 
There’s work for me to do. 

O band of red! 0 field of white! 
O stars of heaven’s blue— 


The stars upon my Service Flag! 
I count them o’er and o’er; 

Through darkest night they shine with hope, 
The stars that number—four. 


Following is a list of the members of the Michigan Authors’ 
Association to May, 1918, furnished by the Secretary: 
Rey. and Mrs. C. L. Arnold, 292 West Hancock Ave., Detroit. 
Senor and Madame Antona, 60 Louise Ave., Highland Park, 
Detroit. 
Dr. E. L. M. Bristol, Penrose Apts., 126 John R. St., Detroit. 
W. E. Brown, Dexter. 
Harold C. Auer, 27 East Willis Ave., Detroit. 
Mrs. G. W. Barlow, 1391 Mack Ave., Detroit. 
Forest Bowman, 169 Kenilworth Ave., Detroit. 
Dr. C. B. Burr, Flint, Mich. 
Mrs. Alexander G. Bishop, 124 John R. St., Detroit. 
Mrs. Florence Calnon, 44 Marcy St., Detroit. 
Mrs. Josephine B. S. Conlon, Michigan Catholic Office, 
Detroit. 
William Wallace Cook, Marshall, Mich. 
W. F. Cornell, 710 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 
Charles:D. Cameron, Journal Office, Detroit. 
Mrs. E. Cora DePuy, 311 Majestic Bld., Detroit. 
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Miss Clara E. Dyar, Grosse Pointe Farms, Detroit. 

Rey. C. B. Emerson, 190 Blaine Ave., Detroit. (Now in 
France). 

J. N. Emery, 203 Union Bld., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. Emma A. Fox, 480 Cass Ave., Detroit. 

Mrs. Marie Frink, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

H. R. Fuller, Pasadena Apartments, Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 

Peter Grant, 52 Vancouver Ave., Detroit. 

Edgar A. Guest, 124 Leicester Court, Detroit. 

Norman Hackett, 441 Fourth Ave., Detroit. 

Dr. James Henderson, 121 Belmont Ave., Detroit. 

Irederic S. Isham, 59 Rowena St., Detroit. 

Mrs. Ardell Jones, 79 Brighton Ave., Highland Park, Detroit. 

Rev. J. B. Jeffery, 227 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit. 

O. O. Keenan, Monroe, Mich. 

S. M. Keenan, Eloise, Mich. 

Miss Helen Keep, 753 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 

Joseph Labadie, 74 Buchanan St., Detroit. 

Frank M. Lodge, 715 Majestic Bld., Detroit. 

Ward McCauley, 218 Pallister Ave., Detroit. 

Mrs. Lucy O. Mosher, 13 West Riopelle St., River Rouge, 
Mich. 

David C. Nimmo, 1285 24th St., Detroit. 

Dr. Orville W. Owen, 95 West Philadelphia Ave., Detroit. 

Hon. Chase 8. Osborn, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Col. M. J. Phillips, Owosso, Mich. 

Louis J. Rosenburg, 812 Ford Bld., Detroit. 

Mrs. Florence G. Rutheven, 45 East Euclid Ave., Detroit. 

Mrs. Frank W. Rose, 176 Palmer Ave. East, Detroit. 

Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, Lansing, Mich., (State Librarian). 

Mrs. Pruella Janet Sherman, 200 West Euclid Ave., Detroit. 

C. H. Stevenson, 1213 Dime Bank Bld., Detroit. 
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Adam M. Strohm, 138 Burlingame Ave., Detroit. 

Miss Jennie O. Starkey, 88 Pitcher St., Detroit. 

Winfield Lionel Scott, 144 Maybury Grand Ave., Detroit. 

Mrs. A. K. Sharp, 97 Park Place, Detroit. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Thompson, 57 West Bethune Ave., 
Detroit. 

Mrs. Florence Woodward, 243 Columbus Ave., Detroit. 

Frank D. Taylor, 105 Watson St., Detroit. 

Mrs. Wadsworth Warren, 21 Van Dyke Place, Detroit. 

Mrs. John Ward, 697 Second Ave., Detroit. 

George B. Wehner, 221 Josephine Ave., Detroit. 
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INDIAN PLACE NAMES IN THE UPPER PENINSULA, 
AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


By Rey. WituiaM F. Gaenizvr, 8. J. 
Sauit Ste, Marie 

ET us follow a certain route—take a trip in fact, in imagin- 
ation—from Mackinac Island through the old waterway 
of over two-hundred years ago, to Point Detour and Drum- 
mond Island, passing up the St. Mary’s River and Lake Super- 
ior to the Wisconsin line, go through the country, till we 
strike the Menominee River, on Lake Michigan, come down 
to the west shore of that lake, and passing through St. Ignace 

reach once more the Island of Michilimackinac.* 

Mackinac Island famous in the history of wars as in times 
of peace, and which was, years ago, the great center from which 
radiated the work of civilizing and christianizing the Indians 
of Michigan, is known in the histories of France, England and 


1. The following sketch of Indian names of places in the Upper 
Peninsula is more than a matter of mere antiquarian cur- 
iosity; it may help us to reach as nearly as possible a point 
of exactness in historical research. I have heard and I have 
read, more than once, meanings and interpretations of Indian 
names and places which, I suppose satisfied the uncritical, 
but which in reality were nothing short of an insult to histori- 
cal truth, and a slur on the beautiful Indian language. Some 
of these names and places which I am to note are of geogra- 
phical and historical importance, others of geographical in- 
terest only, others of some literary value, while an odd one 
may be worth recording merely for the amusement of the 
readers. Again some of the names we are to discuss are 
Indian, others appear on the map today as French or English, 
but are connected with Indian names, either in their origin 
or in their history. 
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America as: Michilimackinac, Missilimackinac, and better, 
Michinimackinong.’ 

This is important to note, as the name Mackinac has given 
rise, not only in common talk among tourists but even in cer- 
tain and otherwise perhaps reliable guide-books and histories, 
to this idea, that the Island is so called from its imagined re- 
semblance to a turtle, which the word Mackinac really means; 
Michi or Missi meaning “large”; of course they do not attempt 
to explain the li or ni in Michilimackinac or Michinimacinac. 

This however is absolutely incorrect.* Some years ago an 
Indian living at Les Cheneaux Islands gave me the real mean- 
ing, the same meaning Mr. Blackbird (Mekatebinesse) an edu- 
cated Indian and Interpreter, who years ago lived near Petos- 
key, Michigan, mentions in his interesting little book on the Ot- 
tawa Indians; and even as far back as Jesuit Relations of 167% 
we find the same meaning indicated with no little clearness. 

In chapter III, we read: “In the middle of the Island 
dwelt as strangers, the three Nations who are now at Green 
Bay. Certain ones among these called ‘Sauteurs’ (from 
Sault Ste. Marie Rapids) dwelt towards the West. Hurons 
also, to escape the Iroquois, dwelt for some years on the 
Island and four villages of Ottawas held land there.” Espec- 
ially (and this is above all to be noted by us just now) those 
who bear the name of the Island (Michilimackinac) are called 
Missilimackinacs and these were so numerous “that some still 


2. Ch=sh. 
3. So also is D. W. Jones’ translation “Place of the big wounded or 
lame person” incorrect. But what shall we say of Schoolcraft’s 
meaning, “Place of dancing spirits” (literally: place of great 
dance tree)—to-wit: Mishi, great; nim, dancing; ak, wood, 
tree; ong, place! (Personal Memoirs, p. 443). 
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living assure us, that they counted thirty villages in a fort 
four miles in circumference, when”—remark well what follows 
—‘the Iroquois came, and destroyed them.” 

Now Mr. Blackbird and my Indian friend of whom I spoke 
hold practically the same tradition. They say that Mackinac . 
Island is a memorial name given by the Ottawas to this 
Island in memory of the massacre by the hateful Iroquois of 
their friends, the Michilimackinagogs as this tribe was then 
called. Truly this is a remarkable instance of the value of 
oral tradition. 

W. W. Johnson in 1862 says it means, “Island of the great 
or giant fairies.” This might be admitted, had we not the 
above mentioned tradition against admitting it, handed down 
through centuries to the present day; for strange but true 
the Indians call by this name, Michilimackinagog, fairies or 
genii, supposed to be Indians who rove through the woods and 
who are heard sometimes shooting but are never seen.* Some 
but wrongly, derive the name of the Island from this word. 
I might still further add that often the Indians speaking about 
that Island in their own language call it Odenah, i. e. village, 
or town, and not always Michinimackinang. Formerly also 
the Indians often called it simply Minissing, i. e. “The Island” 
—the most noted Island in these lakes. I might note here also 
that the word Michilimackinac in the Relations refers some- 
times to the surrounding country as well as to the Island; 
hence the difficulty for historians to locate certain events we 
find recorded. 

Leaving Mackinac Island, by the south-east side, and going 
north, we come to “Goose Island,” known in history as “Isle 
aux Outardes,” or Bustard Island, called by the neighboring 


4. Cf. Baraga, Dictionary, Michilimackinago. 
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Indians Nadawaning, or “place where one looks for eggs,” 
referring us indirectly to the “Outardes” or Bustards. One 
writer calls it Nikikminiss, or Otter Island, a mistake for 
Nika-Miniss, or Wild-Goose Island, by which name I believe 
it is also known, but to my mind altogether incorrectly. 

Here it was that in fine weather the travelers left Point St. 
Vital and making straight for Mackinac Island rested or 
camped as the case might be. Here it was that the famous 
Alexander Henry, when pursued by Indians, spied the welcome 
canoe of Mr. Cadotte that took him to Sault Ste. Marie, 
and here also that probably the British leaders did their 
reconnoitering before they attacked Mackinac Island at what 
is called today “British Landing.” 

Very soon we come to Marquette Island, which as far as 
I can discover, has no specific Indian name, but only the 
generic one, Minissing—and finding ourselves in Hessel Bay, 
we wind our way up to Cedarville, or Oshkibiag, i. e. winding 
current, through the beautiful Les Cheneaux Islands. 3 

Two miles from Hessel, opposite Les Cheneaux Club pro- 
perty, a French priest named Father Piret, called by the 
Indians Piwabikondibe, or “Iron Head,” first settled in 1850, 
on a place known as “La ferme,” or “Farm ;” today the golf- 
links of Les Cheneaux Club. 

Father Piret, a secular priest, was the first permanent white 
settler there. The site gave the zealous missionary (who 
spoke the Ojibway and Ottawa dialects) an opportunity to 
pursue his holy labors among the Indians. Father Piret 
also attended Mackinac Island and St. Ignace, from 1846 to 
1874, and died at Cheboygan, Michigan. He is doubtless the 
“Pere Michaud” of Constance Fenimore Woolson’s popu- 
lar novel Anne. She was a contemporary of Father Piret. 

Here it was again that the great chief Shabwaway lived 
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and died. The chimney of his old cabin is to be seen yet, as 
preserved today, on Marquette Island, opposite “La Ferme.” 
Shabwaway was a man of force and character, as his partici- 
pation in the treaty of March 28, 1836, at Washington, clearly 
shows. He was chief in authority, not only at Les Cheneaux 
Islands, but also on all the main land between St, Mary’s 
River on the east and Buadjitawik (the Pine River of today) 
on the west. Born in 1770, he died in 1872, being over 100 
years old when he died. I am indebted for many of these last 
details to my friend Mr. Frank Grover of Evanston, Ill., in 
his interesting work, Les Cheneaue Islands. 

Nineteen years ago I had the privilege and the happiness 
of baptizing with great solemnity, old chief Shabwaway’s 
grand-daughter, then an aged squaw of some seventy-five win- 
ters. I buried her some six or seven years ago. All this took 
place in the land of her birth and on what was once part of her 
rast territorial domain. Her Indian name was Beshininikwe, 
referring probably to a sort of striped fowl, whose English 
equivalent I have not been able to discover. Her Christian 
name was Mary. 

As to the meaning and origin of the name “Les Cheneaux” 
Americans as well as Europeans unanimously declare that it 
means “channels,” there being so many islands in these waters. 
May I be allowed to raise a question? May I venture to ad- 
vance the possibility of a derivation other than channels? 
At least it will be a historical curiosity, even if nothing more. 

First of all (though this is not important), “Les Cheneaux” 
as it is spelled today is incorrect French. “Chenal” makes 
“Chenaux” in the plural, and not “Cheneaux.” 

Secondly, Captain Kelton in Annals of Fort Mackinac about’ 
the year 1880 writes: .“He returned to Cheneaux in 1870;” 
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Cheneaux in inverted commas, leaving out “Les.” This is 
significant. 

Thirdly, in the treaty of 1836 referring to chief Shabwaway 
and the other lesser chiefs, We find, “The Chenos,” and not 
“Les Cheneaux.” This was—note well—when there was hardly 
a white man in these parts. Schoolcraft about the same epoch 
writes “Chenos.” 

Fourth, Strang, the Mormon king, in his book (1854) Michi- 
limackinac Ancient and Modern writes it, “Cheneue,” with 
“Les” left out, and not “Cheneaux.” 

Fifth, half-breeds, when speaking English, call it “Shay 
noo,’ and W. Johnson in 1862 writes it “Chenou.” One half- 
breed told me it meant, “a l’ abri du vent,” i. e. sheltered from 
the wind. 

Sixth, The old Indian name still in common use today, 
Anaminang, means, as nearly as I could find, “under the 
Island” i. e., in the lee of the wind; in my mind referring to 
the shelter a traveler would find coming in off the lake out of 
‘a storm. 

Seventh, I once asked an Indian half-breed what “Cheneaux” 
meant; “Why,” he said, endaiang, i. e. “chez nous,” “at home.” 
As a matter of fact travelers in stormy weather, Indians, and 
Canadians, went to St. Ignace and Mackinac Island, from 
Detour, by the route of Les Cheneaux waterway, going to St. 
Martin’s Bay, thus called by Fr. Marquette, through Search 
Bay opposite St. Martin’s Island (once, it appears, the home 
of the Ottawa Chief, Saganosh) and Hessel Bay portage, and 
finally around by Rabbit’s Back. 

A story was told me, maybe a myth, that years ago some 
French Canadian voyageurs coming into this smooth water 
out of the stormy lake, one of them exclaimed in French, 
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“Ah! nous sommes chez nous!”—now we are “chez nous,” i. e. 
safe at home; and the name remained. 

Before leaving Les Cheneaux we must note Cube’s Point, as 
it reads on the Government map, which is a corruption of a 
name of an old Indian, Animikiwab; the name became Kiob 
for short, and finally Cube. Who would ever guess that trans- 
formation! 

If we leave Les Cheneaux and look westward, we will find 
three noted spots, Pine River, Carp River and Rabbit's Back. 
Pine River and Carp River are noted by Alexander Henry 
who refers to the former as Boutchitouy, \aamistake for Bwad- 
jitawik. Carp River is merely Bwadjitawinsing, or Little 
Bwadjitawik. ; 

Rabbit’s Back, called in Indian Wabos Nematabit (Sitting 
rabbit) is a legendary spot. It is an immense high rock and 
was supposed to be inhabited by a spirit or manito to whom, 
even up to comparatively recent times, pagan Indians would 
offer tobacco when paddling or sailing by the manito’s lodge. 
The French archives’ have this to say, taken I think, from 
Father Charlevoix’s History: “Near Mackinaw there is a 
rock which, from a distance, has the outline of a sitting rab- 
bit, by them called Michapaux (i. e. Mishabos) which they 
affirm to have been a Great Spirit or Manitou that once pre- 
sided over their ancestors, not allowing them to want for: any- 
thing. Then they succeeded in every undertaking. But by 
some misfortune, the spirit has withdrawn into Michapaux. 
When they pass there, they always leave something to render 
him more favorable.” 

Father Allouez, 8. J., in a letter of 1660 (Relations) refers 
to the same myth of Michabos in speaking of the Indians of 


5. Cass. Ms., Wis. Hist. Soc. 
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Michilmackinac in a somewhat different way. He writes: 
“They say this Island (Mackinac Island) is the birth place of 
Michabos or Great Hare, who created the earth, and that it 
was in these Islands that he invented nets for catching fish, 
after having considered attentively the spider spinning his 
web.” 

In fact, I would here note, the spider, in Indian, is called 
Assabikeshi, or “the to-be-pitied net-maker,” net being Assab. 
Doubtless this may be one reason for keeping the myth from 
oblivion among the Indians today. 

We now reach Detour, in Chippewa County, at the mouth of 
the St. Mary’s River. “Chippewa County” reminds us of the 
name “Chippewa,” a corruption of Otchipway or Odjibway. I 
am inclined to believe that originally the last “a” in Chippewa 
was intended to be pronounced like the a in “day” and thus 
“Chippeway” would not be so far from the right pronuncia- 
tion. Since I wrote this I find the word written “Chipwais.” 
The Indians call themselves Odjibwek and on the authority 
of W. W. Warren, a good authority on the subject of the Odjib- 
ways, the name Odjibway is hardly 300 years old, and would 
be derived from odjib puckered-up, and abwe (abway), roasted ; 
from the custom of roasting their captiv’s. There seems how- 
ever to be nothing certain about the name. In all probability 
the Odjibways were considered a sub-tribe of the great Algon- 
quin nation. The Relations have Outchibous and Outchi- 
boueg. 

To return to Detour, old maps of sixty or seventy years ago 
have it “Warrenville.” Older than that and yet young also, 
as it still lives in the language of our present-day Indians, 
is the name Giwideonaning, i. e. “Point which we go round in 
a canoe.” 

Opposite, is the historic Drummond Island. I need not re 
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late the history of the Fort, nor of the battles that were fought 
there; but for my purpose, if you look on the map you will 
find the Potagannissing River. Today, and for years past, 
maybe centuries ago, the Indians refer to the whole Island as 
“Potagannissing.” Some derive the name from a corruption 
of the French word “Portage,” as there indeed is to be found 
the famous historic portage from the Georgian Bay to the 
St. Mary’s River; but I was informed, on what seems good 
authority, that the word is old or archaic Indian signifying 
“gaps ;” and truly, the numerous islands in that vicinity form 
a remarkable series of gaps. 

Lime Island, Pagadoway-miniss, sends us back to early 
years when Indians assembled from far and near to play 
their game of Pagadoway or ball from which game not un- 
likely originated the modern Canadian game of La Crosse. 
Centuries ago, as we learn from the Relations (1636) this game 
was connected with Indian superstition. It was supposed to 
be a cure for disease; it might even save a whole country, and 
even up to very recent times Indians assembled from different 
parts of the country to play Pagadoway on this Island, with 
the same intentions as formerly. On the mainland is Gogo- 
mane River, a corruption for “Kagomenang,” or place of. the 
Porcupine. 

We come next to “Sailors’ Encampment” on Neebeesh Is- 
land (Nibish Island). Old maps have “Anibish,” a leaf, which 
is right, although the Indians have become careless and they 
also say “Nibish,” which in Otchipway would mean “dirty 
water,” and in Ottawa, simply, “water ;” whereas it is prob- 
able that “Anibish” refers to the grand foliage that marks 
that Island. Father Verwyst, O. F. M., an Indian scholar 
and interesting writer, derives “Neebish” from “Nibish,” 


water, in the Ottawa dialect as was said above, or “dirty 
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water” in the Odjibway dialect; but evidently he had not seen 
old maps nor visited the locality. Sailors’ Encampment owes 
its name, I am told, to a tradition that one winter some years 
ago sailors on a boat were ice-bound and forced to spend the 
winter on that Island. Near Neebish and opposite Sugar 
Island is a small island called Missamakokamigong, referring 
to the beaver lodge. 

Looking to the westward we can almost see. the Monoskon 
River, which flows into Mud Lake. “Monoskon” is a substi- 
tute for “Minashkong” or Rush Bay; with the rushes found 
there the Indians make large and beautiful mats. In 1784 
the name is written Minascon Bay. Captain Dan Robertson 
(84th Regiment) over a century ago speaks of a small Island, 
one league from Minascon Bay, one quarter of a mile in cir- 
cumference, its eastern point, bare and rocky, famous as a 
guiding-point to the mariner going up the river, as directly 
opposite and one mile from it is the safe channel. Near 
there is the Charlotte River of today, called by the Indians 
“Mashkode-Saging,” but on old maps and records “Mascoutin 
Saukie Entrance.” 

The next point of any interest is Sugar Island, near Sault 
Ste. Marie. Rightly, it should be Maple Sugar Island, or 
Sisibakwato-miniss, on account of the plentifulness of maple 
trees found there in former times. 

There we find Shawano’s Point, called after old chief 
Shawano, who died there a few years ago. The Indian name 
is Neshkoteiang (Nayshkotayiang), i. e. Meadow Point. The 
Bay beyond this point is Baie de Wassai, a name half French, 
half Indian, meaning in English “Turbot Bay,” or otherwise 
called “Bullhead Bay,” from the quantity of fish of that name 
supposed to be found there. It should be Baie de Wassee. 

iWe now reach the old historic Sault Ste. Marie, passing by 
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the little rapids, Bawitigons, or more correctly Gibitanong. 
There on the mainland many years,. perhaps even a century 
ago, there was an Indian Protestant Mission and, of course, 
a cemetery. P 

Up to a few years ago the name Sault Ste. Marie was’ writ- 
ten Saut de Sainte Marie. St. Mary’s Falls or Rapids, in 
Indian Bawitig, or Bawiting or Bagotig, Bagoting. I have 
heard Bawicting, and this corresponds to Bawictigoin of the 
Relations (1640) or Bagauitig of 1658. The Indian name de- 
serves mention as it is the original name of this most famous 
spot, and the home of the tribe called Saulteux. The great 
American poet H. W. Longfellow has immortalized it in his 
poem “The Song of Hiawatha.” To this day the Odjibways and 
Ottawas in U. S. A., in the Dominion of Canada, and every 
where I presume, speak of it as Bawitig or Bagotig, better 
Bawiting or Bawicting. The old Relations refer to it in the 
phrase, Bawiting tush iriniwag, for ininiwag—or Indians 
(men) of Bawiting —i. e. the Rapids. Later on, these Indians 
go by the name of Sauteurs or Sauteux, i. e. Indians of the 
“Saut,” this being their home country. Unfortunately, here as 
in several other passages Longfellow, through being mis- 
informed, has had the misfortune to misplace the accent on 
Indian words. He calls it Bawaiting, instead of Bawiting. So 
also do the words Takwamenon and Kitchigami suffer. 


The verses relating to Bawiting and Takwamenon are from 
Canto VII: 
} And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 
Sailed through all its bends and windings, 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows, 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 
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Up and down the river went they, 
In and out among the islands, 
Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel, 
Made its passage safe and certain, 
Made a pathway for the people, 
From its springs among the mountains, 
To the water of Pauwating,*® 
To the bay of Taquamenaw. 


Passing through the locks we cross the mouth of Waiski 
River. Not a few strangers hearing it called Whiskey River 
imagine that it was so called from the quantity of whiskey 
that was drunk there. The correct name is Weshky River, 
called after the old chief Weshki, who figures in the Cass 
Treaty at Fond du Lac, Lake Superior. The correct name still 
remains in several of his descendants. We come now to Bay 
Mills, or otherwise Iroquis Mission, called in Indian Kinoshe- 
kaning, “place of the pike.” 

A few miles away is Iroquois Point called Nadoway-Wigan- 
ing, “place of Iroquois bones ;” the fact being that years ago, 
about 1680, the Odjibways were attacked at this point by the 
Iroquois from Canada; a battle followed and the Iroquois 
were defeated. A tradition has it that only one Iroquois 
escaped the massacre, being chosen to carry the news of the 
defeat home to his people, and as a proof of his mission the 
Odjibways clipped his ears. Nicholas Perrot speaks at length 
of this fact in his famous Memoires. 


6. About where the postoffice stands today, is a spot traditional among 
the Indians of the Sault, once called “Pikwatinang.” They say 
(and they still believe it) that years ago a child was carried 
underground by some beast, and those near heard its cries; they 
dug down, but only to find the child dead. 
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Not long ago you could find on this famous spot kettles 
and other utensils, also bones and skulls. In 1797 traders camp- 
ing there found bones, skulls, ete. 

Etymologically speaking, Nadowaywiganing would mean 
“place of the adders’ bones,” Nadoweg or adders, or Matchi- 
Nadoweg, i. e. bad adders, being the name by which the Algon- 
quin tribes called the Lroquois. 

Further on; near Emerson, we find the Takwamenon River, 
mentioned above by Longfellow as Takwamenaw,—a word of 
Indian appearance merely, it would seem, and of comparatively 
late origin. The old Indian word was probably Saging, more 
a generic than a specific term, meaning “mouth of a river.” 

Shelldrake River, near which a mill-town stands today, 
seven miles on this side of White Fish Point, can boast of its 
English name for a century and more; but away far beyond 
that is its Indian name Anzeego-Sibi. Shelldrake is a trans- 
lation of Anzeeg, a species of duck called the cross-bill. It 
sometimes goes by the name of the Betsy River, commonly 
supposed to be called from Betsy, an old squaw who lived 
there some thirty years ago; this is doubtless only a coinci- 
dence. .W. W. Johnson writing in 1862 speaks of it as 
“Rividre des Bétsies.” Now the old Canadian voyageurs in 





their patois called the anzeeg, or shelldrake, “une bétsie.” 
Hence the old squaw, Betsey Brown, long ago deceased, did not 
give her name to this well known river, except as a coinci- 
dence. 

A word about the famous Pictured Rocks, alluded to in 
“Hiawatha,” called by the French Le Portail, Le Grand Por- 
tail, La Chappelle, Le Grand Sable. Americans, most of them, 
lay more stress on the varied colors of the high sandstone 
rocks. The French voyageurs and some American travelers 
lay stress on the wonderful architecture of these rocks, ad- 
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miring the length and the height of the immense sand dunes. 
The Indians have legends of various kinds, and held that spot 
in awe. The most famous legend was perhaps the battle be- 
tween the twin dwarfs and the Thunder. The Indians call 
the Pictured Rocks Gaiashkabikong, i. e. Sea Gull Rock; and 
the sand dunes Negawadjing, Sand Mountain. Doubtless the 
“altar” in La Chappelle was used by the Indians for ceremonial 
purposes.’ 

We pass on to the thriving town of Munising, a change from 
Minissing, or “island in a lake,’ called after Grand Island 
opposite; it has nothing to do with any Delaware tribe as one 
writer says; the Indians who lived on the mainland were 
Odjibways. , 
“Au Train, which looks like pure French, and would seem 
to refer to a railway train, the more so as it is on the D. S. 8S. 
and A. Railroad (but also on the lake) has a strange origin. 
I got the following from a very old resident, now passed away, 
and I believe it is not much known. In former years before 
railways were in the Upper Penninsula, travelers came in 
canoes from the Sault, and this was a famous and beautiful 
camping place. The Train or Au Train River carried out a 
lot of sand into the lake and in time a large shoal was formed. 
To go around this shoal or shallows meant loss of time, so to 
avoid this, they would get out of their canoes, and drag or 
(in French trainerent) their canoe across the shoal and thus 
make a short cut. The “Au” came in later. Old maps as 
well as modern maps, and travelers’ notes, have Train River, 
which would be in French “Traine.” 

White Fish River was formerly called Laughing White Fish 
River; in Indian, Atikameg Bapit. 


7. Cf. “Altar” in Handbook of American Indians, published by U. S. 
Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Marquette City, or rather Dead River, is called today as 
before, Namebini-sibi, i. e. Sucker River; Granite Point, 
called Nabikwan, “the ship,” refers to the optical illusion 
known as mirage. 

Presque Isle goes by two names, “Mishibibabikong” (Lion 
rock), and “Chicagowinzing,” i. e. “onion place.” I think the 
former name is by far the more nearly correct. 

Further on is Keweenaw Bay, called in 1660 by Fr. Ménard, 
of saintly memory, Baie de Ste. Terese, as may be seen also 
on very old maps. The Indians call the point Kakiwayonan- 
ing, i. e. “where we make a short-cut on foot across a point.” 
In the 17th century it was written Keewaiwona, or Quiou- 
counan. The Indian Village of Assinins, where there is an 
orphanage for Indian children, a school, a church and a con- 
vent, is called after the old chief of years‘ago. The word means 
“pebble.” 

L’Anse, a French word, meaning handle of a jug or pitcher, 
used also to mean “Bay,” is the translation of Wikwetong. 
Further on is the point called Pikwaming, for Pikwakwa- 
weaming or Pikwaweamishing, once called Old Village Point, 
probably called also Pikwakwaweaning, i. e. “Point of the 
tuft of trees.” Beyond and toward the bay on the north side 
is Huron Mountain, called Azadi Wakaigan (poplar house), 
or again Sibiwigamick (river of the house), from the river of 
that name. I imagine there used to be some sort of a large 
building, probably a warehouse, in that locality. 

Calumet is often supposed to be a word of Indian origin, 
meaning “a peace pipe.” The word is not. Indian, but comes 
to us through the French “calumet” (“t” silent) for chalumet ; 
Latin, calamus—a reed. The word seems to go back no further 
than the 16th century. In their wild state the Indians had 
two official calumets ; one, calumet of war—a mixture of white 
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and gray, and another, the calumet of peace, red—both made 
of pipestone—or “Opwaganassin”—with long stem decorated 
with feathers, ribbons, even with scalps; they smoked it before 
starting for the warpath, in discussing a treaty etc; it was a 
seal to important acts. Of this pipestone—the red—as a 
symbol of peace or welcome, Longfellow thus speaks in 
Hiawatha, Canto I: 


On the Mountains of the Prairie, 

On the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

He the Master of Life, descending, 

On the red crags of the quarry 

Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 

* * ae < * * * 
“Bathe now in the stream before you, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-stains from your fingers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons, 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mould and make it into Peace-Pipes, 
Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live henceforward !”’ 


The red pipestone was considered sacred by the old Indians, 
given to the Panis tribe by the Sun, some said, and before break- 
ing off a piece, they would ask pardon or permission of the 
Manito. Lafiteau (1724)* regards as a fire-altar the pipe 


8. In his work Moeurs des Sauvages, Vol. II, p. 327. 
19 
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in the Calumet ceremony of the Illinois Indians described 
by Fr. Marquette; referring, I should say, to the ceremony 
of incensing with the smoke from the fire and tobacco in the 
pipe. 

Why the red pipestone should be the calumet of peace and 
welcome may be better understood when we remember that 
those ancient pagans believed the red stone was in some way 
identified with the flesh of the Indians. The material is soft 
and easily fashioned. The stem of the pipe, or “okidj,”’ is 
very long and ornamented. There was a dance connected with 
it in solemn ceremonies.’ It goes among geologists today by 
the name of “Catlinite,” after George Catlin, the famous 
American traveler and writer on Indian life and customs. 

Near the city of Calumet is Opechee Point—or Robbin Point; 
name doubtless taken from “Hiawatha.” 

We pass down the D. 8. S. & A. Ry. to Michigamme, which 
I am told on reliable authority was called by the Indians 
Beshiigam, or Beshiigami—meaning “streaked water.” 

Ishpeming,—which should be Ishpiming,—as well as Negau- 
nee, are names given by the late Peter White of Marquette. 
What the good man meant was doubtless Ishpakamiga—or 
“height of land.” Ishpeming means “up in the air,” sometimes 
used poetically for “heavens,” or “Heaven.” Negaunee—or 
“he that is ahead,” or in advance,—was given by him to that 
spot in memory of the first mine or first furnace in that region ; 
he says himself it stands for “pioneer.” Close by is a lake 
‘alled Shishibegomod—or “floating duck.” 

From Negaunee we go to Escanaba. Here difficulties lie 
in our path. The point upon which the present city stands 
was called Mitigomishking, or Red Oak Point. Escanaba 





9. Described in Jesuit Relations, Thwaites Ed., XI, 22. 
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refers to the river, not to the point. Longfellow says of it in 
Hiawatha, Canto IV: 


Crossed the rushing Esconaba, 
Crossed the mighty Mississippi, 
Passed the Mountains of the Prairie, 
Passed the land of Crows and Foxes, 
Passed the dwellings of the Blackfeet, 
Came unto the Rocky Mountains, 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 
Where upon the gusty summits 

Sat the ancient Mudjekeewis, 

Ruler of the winds of heaven. 


Wm. W. Johnson writing in 1862 spells it Eseanawba, and 
says of it: “A river that drains the country ;” a place where a 
few Indians survived, namely, from small-pox. I have heard 
two old Indians—good authorities—call it Joshkonabikong, 
or smooth rock, corresponding fairly well with our Flat Rock 
of today, near Escanaba. By dropping the “ong,”—why or 
how, I could not say—we would get Joshkonabik, not far differ- 
ent from Escanaba. Still I must say that the general pro- 
nunciation I hear from the Indians is Ishkonabeng; one 
Indian went so far as to say that it was derived from a genius 
or manito who dwelt in that river. Truly, eshkan means 
“horn,” and abe is for nabe, male or man. Father Verwyst, 
O. S. F., quotes*® Mr. Gurnoe, an intelligent Chippewa scholar, 
as saying that the Indians in that vicinity call it Misconabe, 
or Red Man. In any case, Ishkonabeng or Ishkonabikong 
would be of Menominee deriviation and form, rather than of 
Odjibway. 


10. Wis. Hist. Coll., XII, 391. 
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Isaac Stephenson who lived in that neighborhood years 
ago gives 1863 as the date of the present name for the city and 
writes it Scoona-beh, which would go to corroborate the 
Indian name Ishkonabeng, in spite of what the two above- 
mentioned Indian authorities say. He says also that until 
1863 Escanaba was known as Sand Point. Perry M. Smith, 
vice-president of the N. W. Railroad, evolved Escanaba. In 
1862 Johnson wrote it Escanawba, and before him Longfellow 
Esconaba. The “evolving” by Perry H. Smith would amount 
to dropping of “w” and leaving the rest as Johnson wrote it. 
Johnson derives it from Jshkwi and Naba for Nabe; i. e. “the 
remainder of the men,” viz. those who were not destroyed by 
smiall-pox; but this is far-fetched and not good Indian. 

Near Escanaba is Ford River, in Indian, Aiakodjiwang; 
that is, “swift current,”—and not far away, or flowing into 
the Bay near Gladstone, is Rapid River, Aiakodjiwansing— 
Little Aiakodjiwang. 

About twelve miles from Escanaba is Bark River, or better 
Birch Bark River—Wigwass-sibi—i. e. “account of the quan- 
tity of birch trees in that neighborhood.” 

Quinessec, a contraction of Pekwanessek, a place of smoke 
or fog, is of modern construction and of no historic interest. 

Let us, imagine ourselves now on the famous Ontonagon 
River that flows into Lake Superior. This name is interesting. 
It appears in the old Relations of 1660 as Nantounaganing. 
The river is famous more particularly for its copper mines and 
especially for one enormous mass of pure copper. Let us 
say here that the Indians today and for years past call it Nin- 
tonaganing. When and where and by whom it was changed 
into Ontonagon, will I suppose never be known. Nintonagan- 
ing means “the place of my dish,” the legend (according to 
Bishop Baraga who wrote forty years ago) being that a squaw 
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washing her dish or bowl either dropped it into the river or 
the current carried it away, and she exclaims Nia! Nind ona- 
gan! nind onagan!—“Oh! my dish! my dish!’ Otonagon would 
mean “her dish”—hence maybe Nintonagon. Yet one writer 
does not blush to say Ontonagon means “fishing place,” and 
another, “place of the wooden bowl,” viz. “onto” place, “nagon” 
—wooden bowl! Father Verwyst, O. F. M., says that Mr. 
Antoine Gandin (or Gordon—an unusually smart and edu- 
cated Indian) traces the word Ontonagon to the Indian 
Nandonagoning, or “place where game is shot by guess,” i. e. 
by not seeing it but judging of its location by some noise or 
movement of the brush. Father Verwyst says that in maps of 
the 17th century it is called Nantonagan (and we saw above, 
that the Relations call it Nantounaganing, and Father 
Verwyst perfers this derivation to Bishop Baraga’s legend.” 
When then did Nantonaganing become Nintonaganing? One 
map gives the spelling Riviére de Tonnaganne. 

Crossing over to Gogebic County we find Akogibik Lake. 
According to Father Verwyst’s paper (Wis. Hist. Colls., XII, 
391) Gogebik would be derived from “gogi” (he dives), “bi” or 
“bik” (water) ; or else from agogibik (as we see on the map) 
a body of water hanging on high, the lake in question being 
probably situated on an elevation. Again the termination 
bik, for abik (referring to metal rock, etc.) may have led one 
or the other writer into error. The proper reading is more 
likely Kokobig—referring, as I was told by two old Indians, 
to a boggy place. One of these Indians explained the word 
by using another, “Totogan,” which means “a trembling 


11. Wis. Hist. Colls., XII, 395. 
12. Bp. Baraga’s story however is the one current among the old 
Indians of today. It would appear that shortly after this 
occurence, a white man called the river Ontonagon. 
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piece of ground”—i. e. in a maysh or swamp. I would not be 
a bit surprised if the following passage from the Relations, 
(1664, p. 6) referred partially to that in Gogebic County—as we 
know it is near Lake Vieux Desert, a well known route where 
the Indians were settled centuries ago, and some are still there. 
The good Father is on Lake Superior and he writes: “I hear 
every day about 4 tribes distant two or three-hundred leagues. 
The road is composed almost entirely of swamps through 
which we must pass, wading by times through the water, and 
in danger of sinking so deep, that one may not rise again.”™ 
The Father in question was the saintly Father Ménard who, 
in 1661, had already passed, old and feeble as he was, through 
Keweenaw County, seeking out the Hurons near the head 
waters of the Black River. Doubtless he passed through or 
near the beautiful Lake Vieux Desert, source of the Wisconsin 
River, (in Indian Gete-Kitigan) through which passes the 
State line between Wisconsin and Michigan. Whether he 
died, lost in the woods or was murdered, no man will ever 
know, though the latter is more probable. The spot is dis- 
puted. Some say, on the Paint River, not far from Crystal 
River; others think on a spot near the confluence of the Copper 
and the Wisconsin, near the present village of Merrill, and not 
very far from Watersmeet, Mich., called in Indian Wewend- 
jissek. 

From Lake Vieux Desert we retrace our steps to the Menom- 
inee River, or River of the Wild Rice, but called by the Menom. 
inees themselves Minikani-sibi, “river of wild rice seed.” One 
author gives Minikani—pleasant town. Imagination some- 
times plays its role in etymologies! 








13. Quite laughable then are the following meanings of Gogebic, 
given by certain writers; little fish; rocky shore; dividing 
lake; nest of porcupines; porcupine lake. 
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The Menominee River brings us again into Lake Michigan. 
Lake Michigan! The old Relations call it Machiiganing, also 
Michiganons (Little Michigan), and Lac des Illinois. If the 
reader be patient and interested, he will find in Mich. Hist. 
Colls., an article by W. L. Jenks, a veritable maze of spellings 
and meanings (covering nearly two centuries) of this famous 
name. 

Let us observe here that neither the Relations nor our pres- 
ent-day Indians have any specific Indian name for Lake 
Huron. This is noteworthy. Even the French name, La Mer 
Douce, (Fresh-water Sea), can hardly be called specific; they 
seem even to intimate that there is none. May not the ex- 
planation of this rather strange fact be found in this, that the 
Indians considered the two lakes Huron and Michigan as one 
vast body of water, and not two independent lakes? Will 
not this explain why the Relations speak of Lake Michigan as 
Michiganons—or Little Michigan. In truth there are 23,000 
square miles of water in Lake Huron to 22,000 square miles 
of water in Lake Michigan. 

On the same principle what we call St. Mary’s River is never 
spoken of as such, either by the Relations or by the Indians. 
On the contrary, the Indians speak of Sugar Island as Miniss, 
i. e. an island in a lake, and not Minitik, an island in a river; 
they never confound the two words. 

As to the meaning of the word Michigan, it is simple, and yet 
there is a variety of derivations. One writer has it, “place 
for catching fish;”’ maybe he heard of Migiskan, a fish-hook! 
Another counfounded it with Mitchikan, a fence. In all sim- 
plicity. it is either a contraction of Mitchi-Sagaigan (large 
lake), or by license,—putting “n” for “m,”’—Michigan, for 
Mishigam—i. e. Michigami, large body of water. The Cree 
dialect has Mishigam, or Mishigamaw. 
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I would here call your attention to the difference between 
Michigam, or Michigan (Lake Michigan), and Kitchigamee 
(Kitchigami), or in full Odjibway, Kitchigami, Lake Superior. 
Kitchi, great—comprehends every kind of greatness in quality, 
but seems to abstract from, or even exclude, mere quantity, or 
vastness, mere physical greatness; whereas, Mitchi—or Michi, 
or Missi—refers to quantity, not to quality. Michigan, large, 
vast body of water; Kitchigam, or Kitchigami, Lake Superior, 
superior to all other bodies of water, the source, fountain-head 
of the other lakes, the widest and deepest of them, the only 
home of the choicest fish, the Atikameg, or White Fish. To 
this lake the old pagans paid the honors done to a Manito. 
Did it not contain the copper veins, or even masses? Was it 
not over this lake that came the Gabian Notin, the great ‘West 
Wind?** In speaking of the Good Spirit they would say 
Kitchi Manito, but never Michi Manito. 

We turn again to the Bay de Noc. Old maps give us Baie 
de Noquet. The old Relations of 1658 et seq. have different 
spellings, amongst others “Nouquets.” Of all the points we 
have to visit this is one of the most interesting. Taking as 
a starting point that “Bay de Noc” is a contraction for “Baie 
de Noquet,” we have it that “Noukek” was a name by which a 
sub-tribe at least of the Menominiks, or Malouminees, was 
known to the first Frenchman who visited these waters. Noke, 
or Nowkay, alias Nanokay, is a very ancient, or as they say, 
archaic form, employed today by the Menominee Indians in 
the ritual of the “Midewiwin,” or Great Medicine. In very 
old Odjibway it was also probably Noke, Nokay, but today 
very few, even of the old Indians, know the word. The modern 


14. The first missionaries observe that the Indians considered Lake 
Superior as a sort of deity, offering it sacrifices due to its 
grandeur and beauty. 
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corresponding term in common parlance, in the Menominee 
tongue, is Owasse (pronounced Owassay), or possibly some- 
times, Owothe (Owathay), and in Odjibway the correspond- 
ing modern term for Nokay is “Makwa.” 

A strange use of the word Naukokay, or Nokay, is that it 
was (through respect I suppose) pronounced Owokse (Owak- 
say) for Owasse (Owassay). Today Owasse is the only term 
used in the Menominee dialect except in the heathen ritual 
of the “Midewiwin,” or Great Medicine. 

Nanoke (Nanokey) or Noke (Nokay) was said to have bat- 
tled with Wesskiniw, or the great chief of the Kinius, or great 
war eagles. Nanokay or Nokay refers also to one of the deities 
who was changed by Michabos or the Great Hare into an 
Indian. Finally Nanokay or Nokay, called today in Menom- 
inee Owasse, or in Odjibway Makwa, is none other than the 
Bear. So that Bay de Noquet, or Bay de Noe, is the bay of 
the Nokays, the sub-tribe whose name or whose totem was the 
Bear.*® 

From Bay de Noquet we go to what is today Gladstone,— 
in Indian Kashkigama, on account of the closed-up appearance 
of the bay at that spot; thence to Pikotanga, i. e. rounded sand- 
hill, near Martin Creek. Not far away is Pointe aux Barques, 
a French name meaning “Point of the little boats,”—in Indian 
Ishpikakwang, probably referring to a high wooded bluff. 
Opposite is Round Island, which is called simply Miniss, or 
island. But coming towards Ogontz is St. Vital Island, in 


15. Warren, Minn. Hist. Colls., Vol. V, has Noka for Noke (Nokay) 
which he translates bear-foot, but wrongly I think, as bear-foot 
is known to all as “Makosit,” being a gens or sub-tribe of the 
Chippewas. Jones has “Noke.” There was a chief by the name 
of Noka (Noke) of the western Chippewas in the latter half of 
the 18th century, a famous leader and hunter. Cf. Handbook 

of American Indians, II, 80. 
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Indian Nodjimoineng; or “island that saves us,” namely, from 
starvation; a very very old name referring to a tradition that 
at this island was to be found plenty of game or fish, when they 
could find it nowhere else. 

Opposite, I might say, to Pikotanga is Burnt Bluff and Point 
Detour, called Taywaytin, “sound of surging waters,” i. e. 
as they roll on the rocky shore, producing a drum-like sound; 
tawayigay meaning “he beats a drum.” 

Following that shore to the west is a point called in Indian 
Sagionaning, referring to the movement of a canoe or boat 
around the point. We enter Ogontz Bay, or Bay of the Okans 
or little herring; thence to Indian Point of today, Anishinabe- 
Neashing, a Catholic mission, where a pretty church stands 
on the bluff. This was not the old Indian name. The old 
Indian name was Geteonagekokamikoshing, a tribe of ten 
syllables and twenty letters, meaning “the point of the old 
cedar bark huts,”’—Stony Point on the map. 

Opposite on the south side is what is called Jack Bluff, 
Matabishkoteng, or “plain (meadow) running down to the 
beach.” Then comes Akowaganing or “place where they spear 
fish through the ice,’—today Garden Bay. Nahma, as it is 
written, is taken from the poem “Hiawatha.” It is the name 
of a mill town owned by the Bay de Noe Co., but it refers 
originally to the river,—namely, Sturgeon River. It is writ- 
ten Nahma (Nahmay, i. e. a sturgeon) and by some incon- 
ceivable mistake, pronounced “Naymah.” 

Manistique is our next point of interest. Manistique Lake 
is well known in that region. It is a reminder of the forgot- 
ten Indian village that once existed there. As to the name, 
they derive it, and on very reliable. basis, from Onaman (red 
ochre or vermillion) and tigweia (referring to a river), for 
the reason that along that river are to be found in plenty the 
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“Onaman” or vermillion roots. It is still called by the Indians 
Onamanitikong, i. e. Vermillion River. 

I can not see how Father Verwyst, O. F. M., and his Indian 
helpers call it Crooked River. This name is thought to be the 
same as Manistee in the Lower Peninsula. Early maps and 
references have the same name for Manistee and Manistique. 

Franklin’s map of 1684 has Aramoni. I will notice here 
that often the records use R and N indiscriminately. Thus the 
Relations have Rogai, for Nokai, the tribe mentioned above. 
Hence Aramoni would be equal to Anamoni, and that clearly 
is Onaman—Onaman-tigweia as above. A map of 1688 has 
LaManistre, though I feel confident that it is a mistake in 
the print,—r fore. Bellen’s map of 1744 has Riviére d’ oula. 
As with the R and N so, and with more reason, R and L are 
interchanged. Hence Riviere d’ oula is in all likelihood 
Riviere d’ ouna or ona—onoman. Mitchell’s map of 1755 has for 
Manistee in the Lower Peninsula “Manities;” and for the 
river in the Upper Peninsula “Oulemaniti,” clearly Onamaniti 
(—gweia). é 

Schoolcraft calls it, in 1824, Manistie. Blois, in 1838, has 
Monetee for both rivers. In one of the early English maps 
of the Upper Peninsula we find a river corresponding to that of 
the present “Manistique” by the name of “Red Clay River.” 

Leaving out points of no interest we find a lake and river 
called by the French name of Millecoquin, or “a thousand 
rascals.” The question arises, Who were those thousand ras- 
cals? We know that sixty or seventy years ago it was almost 
impossible to find a hundred people in this part of the country, 
either honest people or rascals. The answer is, that it is 
an Indian name in a new dress. The Indian word is Manana- 
koking, sometimes called Minakoking, or “place where the 
hardwood, especially the iron-wood, is plentiful.” Further 
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down the shore at Naubinway we have a repetition of nearly 
the same, except that instead of Millecoquin, it is Millekoke,— 
the Indian name of the place called today Naubinaway, the lat- 
ter name having been given by the mill company, probably 
after some local Indian called Naubinoway. 

A small island, Potawatamie Island, near Seul Choix, is 
called by the Indians Teemakinang (Timakinang) whose 
meaning so far I have never been able to discover with cer- 
tainty; it probably refers to the deep water around it, temee 
or timi meaning “deep.” This Island, formerly (in the 17th 
century ) ‘was called Huron Island, famous for an Iroquois 
victory.*® ? 

Seul Choix or “only choice,” a bay not far from Manistique, 
is French. The name is supposed to have originated in a story 
that sailors caught out in a storm went there for shelter, this 
being their “only choice” or “seul choix.” Rather would I— 
the more so as those who live there or who have lived there, 
call it “Shishawah”—trace the word to the Indian name 
Shashoweg,"* supposed to refer to the straight line of coast. 
Between Seul Choix and Coquin River is Patterson’s Point, 
called in Indian “Maiaweg,” or “principal point,” because 
after you turn it you can see very far ahead. Captain Kelton 
has a note to the effect that this point situated sixty miles from 
Mackinac Island, was so called from the fact that in 1788 Pat- 
terson, one of the principal members of the N. W. Fur Company 
with his crew was drowned there. 

Not very far from here is an island called Manitopaymen, 
being a corruption of Maniotpimwa or “spot where a Manito 
(in this case a great serpent) was shot with bow and arrow 
16. See Perrot and LaPotherie. 


17. Schoolcraft, (P. M., p. 288) writes the word Choishwa, but spoils 
everything by translating it Smooth Rock. 
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by Nanabojo, the Indian’s beneficent genius, helper and pro- 
tector. The serpents were sunning themselves on the sand 
bluffs and he shot with such force that the banks crumbled 
down into the lake which accounts for their bare appearance 
today. Epouffette, which name nobody seems to understand 
is, in Indian: Ashiganikaning, or “place of the bass fish.” 

We come to Pointe aux Chenes, a translation of Nemitigom- 
ishking— or “oak point.” It is one of the few places where one 
can find the Bemagaht, which figures in Indian Mythology, 
and is mentioned in Longfellow’s Hiawatha, or as it should 
be called and is still called, Bimakwat, or Manito bimakwat, 
i. e. twisted wood, or entwining vine. The other spot in the 
Upper Peninsula where, so far, I have seen this vine was near 
Pikotanga in Delta County. The bark is food and when cooked 
is sweet to the taste. 


Longfellow has it thus in Hiawatha, Canto V 


By the river’s brink he wandered, 
Through the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 

And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 
And the grape-vine, the Bemahgut, 
Trailing o’er the alder-branches, 
Filling all the air with fragrance! 


From Pointe aux Chenes we go to Gros Cap, a distance of 
perhaps six or seven miles towards St. Ignace. This is a 
free translation of the Indian Nedinang (Naydinang), where 
one very old Indian told me was to be placed the legend of 
Lover’s Leap. A few miles further, we reach Pointe a la Barbe, 
which owes its name to the saying, that here in former days 
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travelers by boat from points on Lake Michigan to St. Ignace 
or Mackinac Island would begin shaving, that they might ap- 
pear presentable in these beginnings of civilized life in Michi- 
gan; its Indian name, Wanibimagong, is supposed to mean 
“the last point to be seen,” namely, as you go to St. Ignace. 

We now reach St, Ignace, famous in the history of war and 
in the history of peace. The Indian name today so often on 
the lips of the remnants of a once grand and mighty people 
is still as fresh as it was centuries ago. It brings to our 
minds, if we understand it, the geography and the history 
of the place. It is an epitome of much that was sad and of 
much that was pleasant. It was with this name still ringing 
in their ears that Marquette and Joliet left for the discovery of 
the true course of the great Mississippi. The name St. Ignace 
recalls the little chapel that was burnt and the destruction of 
so many grand hopes for the future. In a word, the name re- 
calls the Adder,—the Iroquois, in all his malice,—for Nadowek- 
weamishing means either “Iroquois Bay and Point,” or better 
even perhaps, “Point from which the Iroquois were driven,” 
namely by the Odjibway; but not “Iroquois Woman’s Point,” 
as two writers say. Here it was that with all solemnity Father 
Marquette’s bones were buried for the second time. 

From St. Ignace we cross to Bois Blanc, or Wikobiminiss, 
i. e. “Basswood Island.” We come around by Round Island— 
Nissawinagong, i. e. “Middle Island,” and we land again at 
Michilimakinang. 

This ends our trip through the Upper Peninsula. How more 
appropriately can I close this paper than with hope that it 
will escape the criticism which one famous writer has made 
of an author of a certain well-known work, to wit: “A pro- 
pensity to make mistakes, and a remarkable genius for missing 
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the truth, along with a facility for confusing everything with 
which he came in contact.” 

I have sought to be as exact as possible. Perhaps later on, 

some one, better versed and better favored than I have been, 
may find room for corrections, but on the whole I have tried 
to reach the truth, not only because the truth, and that alone, 
is the only reaily worthy aim of any writer of facts, but because 
in what I have written do we find a record of our early his- 
tory. : 
To quote George Bancroft’s words: “The memorials of the 
Red Man’s former existence are found in the names of the 
rivers and the mountains.” I[ will add, yea, and in our counties 
and towns, in the bays and islands, in the points and bluffs 
of Upper Michigan. How beautifully has Mrs. Sigourney 
touched this subject in the little poem entitled “Indian 
Names” : 


Ye say that all have passed away, 
That noble race and brave, 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave. 

That ’mid the forests where they roamed 
There rings no hunter’s shout. 

But their name is on your waters, 

You may not wash it out. 

Ye say their cone-like cabins 

That clustered o’er the vale 

Have fled like withered leaves 

Before the autumn gale; 

But their mem’ry liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 

Their dialect of yore. 











HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS OF PORTAGE TOWNSHIP IN 
THE COPPER COUNTRY 


By Frorence E. Paton 


HovuGHToNn 


INING interests attracted the first settlers to the south 

shores of Portage Lake in 1852, Ransom Shelden being 

the first to come, with C. C. Douglass, Capt. Richard Edwards, 

and Joseph Wallace following. By 1854 quite a settlement 
had grown on the present site of Houghton. 

In 1856 Miss Jane Smith of Algonac, Michigan, taught the 
first public school in Houghton in a one-roomed log building 
belonging to the Portage Mining Company, 600 feet above 
the present Catholic Church. This school was probably en-. 
couraged by prominent mining men to induce workmen to 
bring their families to Houghton. It lasted for one year and 
consisted of about twenty pupils.’ 

In 1857 a school was opened in the building at the corner 
of Sheldon and Franklin streets, now known as the Trimm 
building and conducted by Mr. F. G. Sewell. About twenty 
pupils attended this school. The building has had additions 
built since then, but the wing extending toward the east, facing 
College Avenue, was the part used originally for the school.’ 

On April 11, 1857, School District No. 1 of Portage Town- 
ship was organized, with 105 legal voters, and 134 children of 
school age. This organization was not a graded school dis- 


Special acknowledgment is made of the help given by Mr. J. T. Fin- 
nigan.—F. E. P. 

1. Interview with Mr. J. T. Finnegan, Oct. 19, 1917. 

2.. Interview with Mr. James P. Edwards, Oct. 8, 1917. 
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trict. At the time of the organization, the School District 
was not coincident with the township. The law limited the 
extent to which land was taxable in a school district to a 
definite number of miles from the school building. 

Among the prominent citizens of the village at that time 
were Dr. Fuller, Richard Edwards, Ransom Shelden, and John 
Atwood, and although no records have been kept, it is certain 
that they were members of the first school board. 

A record in the office of the County Clerk shows that on 
March 12, 1858, a deed of land was transferred from Messrs. 
Sheldon and Douglass to School District No. 1 of Portage 
Township. This land was the property at the southeast corner 
of Portage and South Streets. Undoubtedly this was the 
first property of the School District. 

The construction of a school house must have commenced 
during the summer of 1858, for in January, i859, the pupils 
moved from the Trimm building into the new school building 
erected at the corner of Portage and South Streets* This 
building was burned that year, but was immediately rebuilt, 
on the same site. The new building was frame, painted 
white, and although not now standing, is remembered by all 
of the older residents of Houghton. It was abandoned as a 
school in 1867 when the Rock School was built, but was used 
as a dwelling house for some time. In 1891 the Rashleigh 
Bros. tore it down, and used the lumber in building a house 
which still-stands near the old site.* 

Mr. James Pryor taught for three years, or from 1859 to 
1862, in the new school. Upon leaving the public school, Mr. 


Pryor opened a private school for one winter in a log building 


3. Interview with Mr. James P. Edwards, Oct. 8, 1917. Also informa- 
tion from Mrs. Jos. Rashleigh, from her brother, George Major. 
4. Interview with Mr. Joseph Rashleigh, Nov. 17, 1917. 
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which stood near where Kroll’s Drug Store now stands. This 
building was erected in 1854 by C. C. Douglass.° 

In the Portage Lake Mining Gazette for September 24, 1861, 
appeared a letter of inquiry from a non-resident concerning 
the schools of the district. The editor’s reply said the schools 
had not received the attention they should have. There was 
one small building in Houghton, and one in Hurontown. The 
teachers were not first class, and their salaries were poor. An 
instance was given of one man’s having moved to Lower Michi- 
gan because of lack of good schools for his children. An 
appeal was made for more interest from the people—less 
complaining, and more money. 

A Mr. Blake taught the public school for one year, from 1862 
to 1863; he was succeeded by Boethius Sullivan for one year, 
from 1863 to 1864: then a Mr. Lyon came in the fall of 1864 
and remained for one year.°® 

The annual report for September, 1864, states that the 
number of children in the district between the ages of five and 
twenty was 587; the number attending school, 516. The 
school was not graded and the teachers of the district, exclu- 
sive of Mr. Lyon, were: Julia Wheeler, Bridget Quinn, Jane 
Hunt, Kate Easton, Edward Lott, E. A. Thurston, and L. M. 
Loring. 

The following notice appeared in the issue of the Portage 
Lake Mining Gazette for October 1, 1864: “The contract for 
the construction of a fine building for use as a graded school 
was let on Saturday afternoon last, and though it will not be 
ready for use for one year, we do not see how the ‘growing 
evil’ can be remedied in less time.” The contract was for the 
Rock School, and was let to P. P. Cowles. The building was to 


5. Interview with Mr. James P. Edwards, Oct. 8, 1917. 
6. Interview with Mr. Michael Sullivan, Oct. 22, 1917. 
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cost between twenty and twenty-five thousand dollars, and was 
to contain “nine large rooms, besides smaller ones for various 
purposes.” 

In December, 1864, Miss Cummings opened a private school 
above the Huron Mine Office for small children, “where they 
would be free from the older boisterous ones.” During the 
same winter Prof. S. E. Adams conducted a Select Private 
High School in Houghton where he taught the “common and 
higher English branches, French, Latin, and Drawing.” 

During this time, or on September 23, 1863, School District 
No. 1 of Portage Township was organized by school inspectors 
into “one graded and high school district.”’ This system was 
not put into practice, however, until 1865, when Mr. W. P. 
Sidnam, the first real professional teacher, came to take charge: 
of all of the schools of the district. He created a graded 
school system. 

By the fall of 1865 the schools were in such a crowded con- 
dition that it was found necessary to make special arrange- 
ments for the accomodation of pupils until the completion of 
the new school building. Mr. Sidnam of Albion College was 
engaged to be the Superintendent of Schools, and Miss Ed- 
gerton, a teacher in the Lansing Female Seminary, to have im- 
mediate charge of the High School. The school building near 
the Catholic Church was used for the primary grades; the 
building now occupied by Mrs. Bennett’s (colored), on the 
north side of East Shelden Street, was used for the grammar 
grades; and the basement of the old Episcopal Church, which 
stood where the present church stands, was used for the High 
School.® 

In the issue of the Gazette for August 3, 1866, there is a pic- 


7. Interview with Mr. J. T. Finnegan, Nov. 8, 1917. 
8. Interview with Mr. James P. Edwards, Oct. 8, 1917. 
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ture of the Rock School, called the Houghton Graded School. 
Beneath the picture is the following information: “We pre- 
sent our readers this week with:a correct engraving of the 
Houghton Graded School Building. The fall term commences 
on the 3rd ult., but the new building will scarcely be completed 
before the first of October.” 

The school is divided into four grades, and each grade into 
three classes, with more advanced studies for the different 
classes. The following gentlemen compose the school board: 
Hon. J. G. McKernan, chairman; E. F. Douglass, director ; 
Dr. Geo. Fuller, assessor; Ransom Shelden, William Harris, 
Francis Mayworm, trustees. The instructors are as follows: 
William P. Sidnam, Principal; Miss Carie Edgerton, precep- 
tress; E. A. Thurston, Miss Kate M. Easton, Miss Sophia 
M. Mabbs, Miss Ettie Cummings, Miss Hattie Funston, Miss 
Ellen Selley, assistant teachers.” 

The building was not ready for occupancy until after the 
Christmas holidays, for in January, 1867, all grades moved 
from the various buildings into the new school. 

The first class to complete the required work finished from 
the new building in June of 1867, but were not called gradu- 
ates, were given no diplomas, and had no special exercises to 
mark the occasion. 

According to Mr. James Edwards’ memory, that class con- 
sisted of James Edwards, “Della Funston, Mary Funston, 
Griffith Williams, Ben Williams, and Annie Williams. 

In the issue of the Gazette for May 2, 1867, there is a notice 
to the effect that the State Legislature had made provision for 
a County Superintendent of Common Schools. 

In the Gazette for March 25, 1869, there is an account of 


a school examination attended by parents and friends. Papers 
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read by two pupils, Emma Lyon and Jerry Finnegan, were con- 
ceded to be prominently meritorious. 

In 1867 the original Portage Township was divided into four 
new townships: Adams to the west, Huron to the south, Web- 
ster to the east, and Portage along the lake. Because of this 
division a controversy in school matters arose. The Gazette 
for October 21, 1869, states that the Supreme Court had de- 
cided against School District No 1 of Portage Township re- 
questing a mandamus be issued against Adams Township 
obliging it to assess and collect taxes to help pay for the 
expenses of School District No. 1 of Portage Township. The 
court decided that a new township could legally form a new 
school district, and that the old township could not collect 
taxes from the new. For two years Huron, Webster, and 
Adams townships had been using Portage Township schools, 
then Adams suddenly refused to give any support, and the 
law upheld it. This produced a state of confusion, which 
made it necessary for a change in the policy of the trustees of 
District No. 1 of Portage Township, and the consequent resig- 
nation of Mr. Sidnam. The Gazette for June 23, 1870, tells 
of the close of the school year, and of the resignation of Mr. 
Sidnam and three of the lady teachers. Attorneys Ross and 
Hubbell had previously stated that the division of the original 
township would in no wise injure the prospects or resources 
of the schools; but Adams proved that it had a right to ad- 
minister its own school affairs, and hence the others had, too. 
With its revenue reduced and a considerable portion of the 
school building debt still unpaid, the Directors had but one 
course left to pursue—to reduce expenses. A hope was ex- 
pressed that the townships would reunite. Three of the old 
teachers remained. Departments were consolidated, but the 


course of study remained much the same. 
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The September 8, 1870 issue of the Gazette states that there 
seemed to be a desire on the part of some of the adjoining 
districts to unite and form a fractional district. 

The organization of a new township creates a fractional 
school district unless that township organizes its own school 
district. Adams did organize a new district, but Huron and 
Webster did not, hence they remained a part of the Portage 
School District No. 1, as fractional districts, until ‘the re- 
organization of the district in 1901; and the Portage School 
District became a Union School District. 

The September 22, 1870 issue of the Gazette states that the 
school term commenced September 19 with the following in- 
structors: Preceptress, Miss Julia Bacon; Intermediate, Miss 
Frances St. John; Primary, Mrs. McIntire and Miss Anne 
Bolan. 

School matters seemed to adjust themselves gradually be- 
cause in 1871 Mr. Sidnam was recalled, but remained only one 
year. It is learned that Mr. Sidnam died about two years 
ago, or in 1915, and was buried in Kalamazoo. 

In 1872 Mr. M. J. Whitney succeeded Mr. Sidnam and re- 
mained for nine years superintendent of schools; for a part 
of the time he had the position of County Commissioner of 
Schools also.° 

From 1872 to 1874 Mr. William Bath taught at Hurontown 
under Mr. Whitney, with Miss Bridget Finnegan as assistant, 
in the first school building erected at Hurontown on the same 
site as the present building. There was another building of one 
room just north of the present fire hall where a Miss Dunn 
taught, and another one-roomed building near the ptesent band 
stand—teacher, Miss Bessie Newcomb." 


9. Letter from Eugene Beahan to Mr. J. T. Finnegan. 
10. Interview with Mr. William Bath, Oct. 30, 1917. 
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Mr. Bath tells of teachers’ meetings held once a month on 
Saturday mornings in the Rock School. Teachers were asked 
to give demonstrations of methods of teaching different sub- 
jects. 

In 1893 Mr. Bath became County School Commissioner and 
has had that position continuously since. 

In 1875 the first East Houghton school building was erected 
on the site of the present building, and school opened in Janu- 
ary, 1876. Allen Rees was the first teacher and taught for one 
year. This school was under the supervision of a new school 
district—District No. 2 of Portage Township. The Board 
consisted of Messrs. Pope, Hodgson and Chadbourne. The 
first building was burned, but rebuilt. Mr. Rees became as: 
sessor of the district upon his resignation as teacher, and 
remained such until the District disorganized in 1901. 

The first graduating class of District No. 1 to receive diplo- 
mas was the class of 1875. In the Gazette for October 21, 
1875, Mr. Whitney reports: 

“Owing to limited help and want of room our High School 
Department exists only in name; it includes every pupil who 
has passed the intermediate department. We have no dis- 
tinct grammar school, neither have we a proper intermediate. 
All this due to the fact that we must make room for all who 
seek admission ; so beginning with the lower rooms, when they 
are filled, classes must be promoted, fit or unfit, to make room 
for others. Thus our High School has become what it is now, 
the difference between it and an intermediate being barely per- 
ceptible to a stranger. 

“The studies of the English course required for graduation 
were completed June 25 by Nettie Dally, Agnes Mulvey, Lucy 
Major, Allen Rees, Robert Wilson, and John Rees. This is 
the first class that has completed any of the courses of study 
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as prescribed for graduation. (We hope that in the future 
such events will happen yearly.” 

The janitor of the Rock School always lived in the building 
with his family, rooms for their accomodation being in the 
basement. The first janitor of the Rock School was a Mr. 
Matthews, the second a Mr. McAuliff. In 1877 Mr. E. E. 
Langdon became janitor, moving into the building with his 
family. He remained janitor for twenty years, when, owing 
to ill health, he had to give the place to his son, F*. E. Langdon, 
commonly known as Tom Langdon, who acted as janitor for 
two years in the old building, or until it was torn down; the 
family moving out of the building for that reason. “Tom” 
Langdon is still janitor of the central building, and head jani- 
tor of the school system. He seems a part of the institution, 
having for so many years performed his duties faithfully. 

There were three graduates in the class of 1880—Bertha 
Siller, Thomas H. Rees, and Michael Sullivan. The exercises 
consisted of a day program with essays by the pupils, and 
music."* 

The Gazette for June 16, 1881, speakes of the close of school 
and tells that Mr. Whitney was not to return the following 
year. At that time the enrollment was 762 with an average 
attendance of 5387. There were three buildings in the district 
—one at Hurontown with four teachers, one at Sturgeon 
River, twelve miles east, with one teacher, and the Houghton 
High School with nine teachers. 

Mr. Whitney’s successor was Mr. Slauson, who is now Super- 
intendent of Schools at Ann Arbor. He remained for seven 
years, or until June, 1888. 

Mr. F. W. Arbury followed and remained until 1895. By 
this time the school had grown until conditions were getting 


11. Interview with Mr. Michael Sullivan, Oct. 22, 1917. 
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crowded. An announcement for the year 1889-1890 gives the 
following information concerning the work: ; 

“The Public Schools of Houghton are organized upon a 
course of study extending over twelve years. Each year of 
the course is called a grade. The twelve years of the course 
are set off in three groups of four years each, which consti- 
tute respectively the Primary, the Grammar, and the High 
School Departments. 

“For convenience of classification and examination each year 
is divided into half grades of twenty weeks each. 

“The High School presents two courses of study, viz: 
Scientific and English. Each course extends over a period 
of four years. The courses are so arranged as to be prepara- 
tory to corresponding courses in the State University at Ann 
Arbor. 

“The High School will be able to offer many advantages this 
year. The board is determined to build up a first class high 
‘school, and is sparing no labor and expense to accomplish this 
purpose.” 

There was.a District Library in existence at that time, which 
was housed in the school building. It consisted of “1200 
volumes of well selected Literature, and over 150 volumes of 
reference books, including two sets of Encyclopedias. In 
addition, the High School Library received all the lead- 
ing periodicals, such as: The Century, Scribners’, Magazine 
of American History, Harper’s Weekly, Scientific American, 
America, ete.” 

The Board of Education in 1889 consisted of Thomas 
Behan, moderator; John P. Hunt, director; John Hummell, 
assessor; T. W. Edwards and W. A. Dunn. 

When Mr. Arbury left, Mr. Mauck came, remaining for two 
years. He was followed by Mr. B. A. Dunbar in 1897. By 
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now, conditions were very crowded in the old building and an 
agitation was on foot for a new school. A government inspec- 
tor was brought to look over the old rock building, as it had 
been built largely of surface rock and had a long crack in the 
north wall, and. the front gable was unsound. The inspector 
condemned the building, so the town had to submit to a new 
school. The class of 1899 was the last to graduate from the 
Rock School, for as soon as school closed the old building was 
torn down and the construction of the present High School 
building begun. Dr. Jones, who Was the leading member of the 
school board at that time, was severely criticised for insisting 
upon such a large building as was finally erected. 

When school opened in the fall, the pupils were placed in 
different rooms and buildings throughout the town. The old 
Catholic Church housed four grades; the priest’s home, one; 
the basement of the Episcopal Church, two; while the East 
Houghton and Hurontown schools held the others. The fire 
bell at the City Hall called the pupils together. 

So rapidly was the new building erected that all moved 
into it in April, 1900. Mr. Dunbar was Superintendent un- 
til the close of the school year. The board consisted of Dr. 
H. W. Jones, moderator; John Slockett, director; John Hum- 
mell, assessor; Ernest Liebetrau; William Culliford. 

There were four rooms not used in the new building, and 
none of the basement, except the furnace room, was occupied. 

It is learned that Mr. Dunbar is now teacher of chemistry 
in the Agricultural College at Brookings, South Dakota. 

Mr. Kirtland was Superintendent for one year following 
Mr. Dunbar. Mr. Griffin then came and remained for two 


years, or until 1903. During Mr. Griffin’s superintendency, 
Act No. 269 of the Township Board disorganized School Dis- 
trict No. 2, which comprised East Houghton, and organized 
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the present School District No. 1, which includes all of the 
schools in the present Portage Township. 

Mr. Griffin was followed by E. H. Comstock, who remained 
until 1906. The Elo school at Otter Lake was built during 
Mr. Comstock’s superintendency. "Mr. Comstock is now at the 
head of the Department of Mathematics in the School of 
Mines at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. John A. Doelle, who had been Principal of the High 
School under Mr. Comstock, became Superintendent in 1906, 
and still occupies that position, having the distinction of 
having been at the head of the Houghton schools longer than 
any other one man. Under his management the system has 
grown and progressed until it is now not only on a par with the 
other schools of the county, but is prominent among tke 
schools of the State. 

(When Mr. Doelle became Superintendent, there were five 
buildings in the district, Central, East, Huron, Pilgrim and 
Elo; now there are thirteen. They comprise the Central, or 
High School building, with twenty-nine teachers; the East, or 
Jay A. Hubbell building, with nine teachers; the West, or 
Douglass Houghton building, with nine teachers, in the village 
of Houghton; the Pilgrim building, with one teacher, the Stamp 
Mill school, with one teacher, both east of Houghton; south of 
Houghton—Hurontown building with six teachers; Dodge- 
ville, two teachers; Isle Royal, three teachers; Superior, two 
teachers; Suo school, one teacher; Otter Lake Agricultural 
School, three teachers; Elo, one teacher; Askel, one teacher. 
The increase in the number of schools has been due in part 
to the increase in the population of the district from mineral 
and agricultural development; but it has also been due large- 
ly to Mr. Doelle’s untiring efforts to place an education within 
the reach of all boys and girls. The Agricultural School at 
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Otter Lake, erected in 1913, is an example of this effort. It is 
located in a region settled largely by Finnish farmers, who 
were originally some distance from a school and were clearing 
land under difficulties ; they had very poor roads into their dis- 
tricts, no opportunities of learning the more improved methods 
of farming, and no community spirit. The school, compris- 
ing six rooms, consisting of class rooms, laboratory, kitchen, 
and manual training department, not only serves as a school 
house, but is a community center around which the life of the 
district revolves. In connection with the school there is a 
farm of forty acres where crops are grown, pure-blooded stock 
raised, and tests of soil, ete. carried on. The township has 
built a good road to and beyond the school, over which the 
farmers can carry crops to market. This was the first school 
of its kind in the State of Michigan, and has received nation- 
wide recognition, the Government having issued a_ bulletin 
describing it. Others, patterned after it, are being built 
throughout the agricultural States. 

Mr. Doelle, assisted by Mr. Geismar, agricultural expert, 
and Mr. Stone, attorney-at-law, were instrumental in having 
a bill introduced and passed during the last session of the 
Legislature providing for “the establishment of Rural Agri- 
cultural Schools by consolidating three or more rural schools 
in any Township or School District; for the organization of 
school districts in certain cases; for teaching Agriculture, 
Manual Training, and Home Economics therein, and providing 
State aid for the maintenance thereof.” 

This Act, No» 226 of the Publie Acts, was approved May 
10, 1917. A number of County Commissioners of Schools 
and members of the State Educational Department have re- 
cently told Mr. Doelle that many districts are about ready to 


consolidate. 
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Through Mr. Doelle’s untiring efforts, Houghton has a. 
public library which is unusual in a village of its size. Mr. 
Doelle himself carried on a correspondence with Mr. Carnegie 
which resulted in the donation to Houghton of the splendid 
building which houses its library. Mr. Doelle individually 
solicited from the business men of the town the money for 
the lot on which the library stands. The library was erected 
in 1909, and has now 13, 344 volumes, exclusive of 315 volumes 
of Public Documents, and subscribes to the leading magazines 
and newspapers of the day. Miss Harriet Allen is the libra- 


rian, and she employs two assistants. Aside from the juvenile 


and adult reading rooms on the main floor, there are three 
rooms in the basement; a lecture room, a study or reading 
room, and an additional stack room. 

The library is under the direct management of the school 
beard, but is maintained by township moneys, appropriated 
by act of the township board as for any other purpose. 
Because of the management much attention has been given, 
in selecting books, to the needs of school children and teachers. 
The juvenile books are numerous and of the best; the reference 
books leave very little to be desired; and the list of books on 
pedagogy and related subjects is unusual even in much larger 
libraries. 

Mr. Doelle was instrumental in instigating the departmental 
system in the grammar grades, with a supervisor for each of 
the following subjects: arithmetic, grammar. geography, read- 
ing and history. Under this system it has been possible to 
select special teachers of experience and worth, so that a very 
high grade of scholarship is the result, as the high school 
teachers testify. 

During Mr. Doelle’s superintendency, Manual Training, 
Domestic Science, Physical Training, and Music have been in- 
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troduced into the system. The basement of the Central build- 
ing is used for the departments of Manual Training, Domestic 
Science, and Physical Training, with a competent director for 
each, and an assistant in each of the departments of Manual 
Training and Domestic Science. Drawing was a part of the 
curriculum prior to Mr. Doelle’s superintendency. 

ach year at the Houghton County Fair, Houghton displays 
exhibits from the Agricultural, Manual Training, Domestic 
Science, Art, and Penmanship Departments. Tiis year it 
received second prize in Penmanship, and when it is remem- 
bered that the school receiving first prize, also received the 
National First Prize, it is no discredit to have received the 
second place in the county. With the exception of one or 
two years Houghton has always taken first prize in Manual 
Training. Excellent workmanship is developed under the able 
direction of Mr. Schaefer. 

In 1891 Miss Nye came to Houghton to take charge of the 
Kindergarten in the Central Building—the only Kindergarten 
in the system at that time. There was, however, a sub-pri- 
mary at Hurontown. Miss Nye taught in the Central Kinder- 
garten for ten years, gradually assuming responsibilities for 
much of the Kindergarten work in the other buildings, until 
1911, when she was made supervisor of Kindergartens and 
Primary Grades—including from first through the fourth. 
She is a vital part of the school system and to her belongs a 
great part of credit for the close bond between parents and 
teachers. During Miss Nye’s first year in Houghton, she or- 
ganized a Mother’s Meeting, and was rewarded by having an 
attendance of 28 at the first meeting. There are four or five 
women still attending the meetings who attended that first 
one. The meetings have grown until they are held eight 
times a year in each of the four main buildings: Central, 
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East, West, and Hurontown. There are parents’ meetings 
held in all of the buildings once or twice a year, to which the 
fathers, as well as the mothers, are invited. These are of 
untold value to the communities as is evidenced by the interest 
shown, and. by the large number in attendance. Through the 
visiting of homes by the primary teachers the condition of 
many families of the community is known and much help is 
possible which otherwise would never be given; this is not 
the purpose of the visiting but grows out of it. 

Miss Nye has staged, or presented, pageants at different 
times, which have been not only of community interest, but 
of county interest. Her eagerness to get everyone interested 
and working together has resulted in unusual enthusiasm. 
A real interest in humanity had been the keynote of her suc- 
cess. 

In 1912 the teachers of Houghton proposed the following 
merit system for the promotion of teachers, which was adopted 
by the Board of Education, July 22, 1913: “In ascertaining 
the merit of teachers three bases are used, namely: Class- 
room Efficiency, daily use of English in the class-room, growth 
in Professional Knowledge as measured by promotional ex- 
amination. Class-room Efficiency is to count 70 per cent.; 
Class-room English, 10 per cent.; while Growth in Professional 
Knowledge counts 20 per cent.” 

The conditions of the central building are now very much 
‘overcrowded: and a new building is. badly needed. This 
crowded condition is especially felt in the High School. Two 
years ago it was found necessary to incorporate the laboratory 
system, in which the pupils do their studying as well as re- 
citing under the direct supervision of the teacher. This was 
necessary in order to make use of the assembly room for class 


room purposes. The students report only to their individual 
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classes, and when not in class are supposed to be at home. 
Now, every available portion of the building is in use, from 
basement to attic, even the hall on the third floor being used 
for a class room, and the Principal finding it necessary to use 
the hall on the second floor for his office. 

In spite of these conditions, a high standard of scholarship 
is maintained. The Commercial Department has two instruc- 
tors with a third assistant in the shorthand department, and 
gives a four-year course fitting pupils for positions immedi- 
ately upon leaving High School. The School Bank, in connec- 
tion with the Commercial Department, is said to have a larger 
percentage of depositors than any other school bank in the 
State. 

Three years of German are taught, four of Latin, four of 
English, four of Mathematics, four of History, including 
Civics and Economics, and three of Science, in the regular 
Academie work. The enrollment of the High School in the 
last eleven years has grown from 75 to 340. 

The High School is not only on the approved list of all the 
Colleges and Universities, but is a member of the North-Cen- 
tral Association of Schools. 

Houghton may well be proud of its schools, but like all edu- 
cation of today, there is much room for growth, in order to fill 
the needs of the community and to fit the youth for life. And 
Houghton is open to conviction, and waiting for new steps 
in education that prove themselves an advancement over:the 
old. 








COUNTY ORGANIZATION IN MICHIGAN 


By WituiamM H. Hatruaway, A. M. 


MILWAUKEE 


NDER the rule of France the section of country now in- 

cluded in the State of Michigan lacked any definite poli- 
tical organization. Population was sparse, and consequently 
no extensive government was demanded, only the settlements 
at Detroit and Michilimackinac being worthy of notice. 

After the cession of New France to Great Britain, Michigan 
was included in the Province of Quebec, but during the Revolu- 
tionary War, Virginia asserted her claim and in the section 
northwest of the Ohio River there was created the County 
of Illinois—the first instance of county organization in that 
country.’ It is not certain how formal that organization was, 
as the Revolution interrupted civil affairs and little oppor- 
tunity existed for civil administration for many years. 

With the organization of the Northwest Territory by the 
United States Government begins the real story. The men 
appointed to administer the affairs of this wilderness were 
Goy. St. Clair of Pennsylvania, Judge Symmes from New 
Jersey, and Gen. Putnam from Massachusetts. Coming as 
these men did from the New England and Middle sections 
they introduced the township and county type of local gov- 
ernment.2 The law providing for the political organization 
of the Territory was somewhat indefinite as to where the 


1. Henning, Virginia Stat. at Large, IX, 552; St. Clair Papers, II, 169. 
2. Hinsdale, Old Northwest, 300. 
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power to create counties should lie.* As a result a spirited, and 
at times acrimonious debate sprang up between Governor St. 
Clair and the Legislative Council as to which should organize 
the new counties.* 

The first county laid out to include any part of Michigan was 
Knox, set off by the proclamation of Winthrop Sargent, secre- 
tary to Gov. St. Clair, in 1790.5 This included the western 
part of Michigan as well as a portion of Indiana. As the 
more populous part of the peninsula was in the military con- 
trol of the British, Gov. St. Clair left the political control 
with them.® In 1796 Sargent, much to the displeasure of 
|St. Clair, took advantage of his superior’s absence in the East 
'to organize Wayne County. The county included, besides 
a large part of northwestern Ohio, the southeastern corner 
of Michigan with the City of Detroit, by this time under the 
control of the Territorial Government.’ Much of this organ- 
ization was to no purpose as the county authority could not 
extend beyond the small thickly settled section. 

By this time Ohio was clamoring to be set off from the 
rest of the Northwest Territory and the Detroiters felt that 
the new State could not be created without including them 
within its limits. Unfortunately the Frenchmen were on the 
wrong side of the political fence, and to their discomfiture 
and in opposition to the wish of the Ohioans, Ohio became 
a State by action of the Republican administration without 
including Federalist Detroit. Thus rebuffed, the part of 


Laws of Northwest Ferr., I, 249. 

St. Clair Papers, II, 515-23. 

St. Clair Papers, II, 166. See Appendix. 
Hinsdale, Old Northwest, 281. 

St. Clair Papers, II, 409. 

Hinsdale, Old Northwest, 320. 

Larzelere, M. H. C., Vol. 30, 12. 
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Wayne included within the, Michigan country was compelled 
to be content with annexation to Indiana Territory, with 
William Henry Harrison as Governor. In 1803, by proclama- 
tion of Gov. Harrison, Wayne was given boundaries to include 
the whole of the Lower Peninsula, part of the Upper Peninsula 
and part of what are now Wisconsin, Indiana, and Ohio.’ 
Wayne did not, however, long remain a part of Indiana for, 
in 1805, Indiana was set off as a separate Territory and Michi- 
gan was also given separate Territorial organization which 
included all the remaining portion of the Northwest Territory 
—Wisconsin, part of Minnesota, and part of Illinois. Hull, 
Governor of the new Michigan Territory, made an arrange- 
ment of his own for the management of his charge, forming 
it into districts irrespective of the earlier county organiza- 
tion.’* Thus, for a time, Wayne ceased to exist. Hull was 
soon removed and when Lewis Cass became Governor in 1815, 
he reestablished the county of Wayne to include all of the 
Territory to which Indian title had been extinguished.** Other 
counties soon followed—Monroe and Michilimackinac in 1817, 
Macomb and Brown in 1818, and Oakland in 18202* The set- 
tled parts of the Territory thus assumed definite political form, 
the istrict around Detroit, which then enjoyed a healthy 
settlement, made three organized counties and the settlements 
at the Straits of Mackinac with those around Green Bay be- 
came the county of Michilimackinac. : 

The decade from 1820 to 1830 displayed a considerable 
briskness in county organization. By 1822 the whole eastern 
side of tl e State had been set off into counties although many 


10. Proc. of Harrison, Ind. Hist. Soc. Publications, Il, 114. See map. 
11. Dunn, Hist. of Indiana, 325. 

12. Jenks, M. H. C., Vol. 38, 445. 

13. See Appendix. 

14. See Appendix. 
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of them lacked political organization and were attached to 
the more thickly settled organized counties of the southeastern 
corner. In the west the settlements along the St. Joseph 
River had demanded and received separate political status 
in the creation of the counties of Cass and St. Joseph, with 
Berrien set off as a county but attached to Cass. The settle- 
ments along the Kalamazoo River had been erected into Kala- 
mazoo County. North of this and north of the Indian treaty 
lines the Territory remained as it had been from 1817, a part 
of Michilimackinac. East of the Indian treaty line of Saginaw 
the country was attached to Oakland.” 

As the decade of 1830 to 1840 progressed the county organi-: 
zation developed, spreading from these two centers,—the south- 
eastern and the St. Joseph-Kalamazoo,—as bases. By 1834 
these two groups were connected by the organization of Jack- 
son County, leaving however what later became Hillsdale, un- 
organized and lonely between its more fortunate sisters and 


15. Terr. Laws, I, 335. In this description the formation of the 
counties is based upon their actual organization, although 
the maps were prepared to show all the territory “attached” 
to each county. The date on which a county was “set off” 
and that on which it was “organized” do not always coincide, 
sometimes years intervening after the boundaries were de- 
termined before the county was given political status, and 
in the meantime the unorganized county was attached to 
some organized county or broken up into several parts and at- 
tached to different organized counties, usually with the intention 
that the county should some day be organized with its original 


boundaries (Laws of 1867, p. 293). There was much con- 
fusion in these attachments because many unorganized coun- 


ties were at different times attached to several counties dur- 
ing the period of probation, some attachments being changed 
with each new legislature, and the changes were sometimes 
difficult to follow. Many times the law providing for the 
change was hidden away in a law upon a different subject, 
and there was some uncertainty in the use of terms, as shown 
in the use of “for judicial purposes,” “for municipal pur- 
poses,” or “for purposes of taxation,” etc. x 
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attached to Lenawee for municipal purposes.*® As the dec- 
ade progressed the organized counties crept steadily up the 
perimeter of the State along the shores of the Lakes as far 
as the latitude of the southern end of Lake Huron, the coun- 
ties of the interior following closely. By the end of the period 
the southern part of the State, to and including Saginaw 
County, had been fully organized, those of the Grand and 
Saginaw River valleys completing the list. In the year of 
1840 the Legislature in a very generous mood set off the whole 
of the remaining part of the Lower Peninsula into separate 
counties, leaving the most of them unorganized and attached 
to the counties at the south or to Michilimackinac at the 
north.7 It is thought by some that this was the result of the 
recommendation of Douglass Houghton, the State Geologist, 
made in order to facilitate his work in making the topographi- 
cal maps of the State.** The names given to the counties\ 
set off at this time were fantastic and we find that most of 
them were later changed to the names which they now pos- 
sess. In some cases the later names are not improvements 
over the former.”® 

With a few exceptions the present county organization of 
the Lower Peninsula follows the lines laid down by the Legis- 
lature of 1840. The county lines were made to follow the lines 
of the United ‘States survey, as was the case, in fact, with 
all of the counties in their final organization, so that the 
modern county map presents a regular appearance. In only 
a few unimportant instances have the county boundaries been 
made to follow the physiographic features of the country. 

By the end of this decade (1840) the southern line of the 


16. Laws of Mich., 1834, 171. See map. “ 
17. Laws of Mich., 1840, p. 196. 

18. Jenks, M. H. C., Vol. 38, 460. 

19. Laws of Mich., 1843, for change of names. 
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southern tier of counties had been made to assume its present 
appearance. Hillsdale, Lenawee, and Monroe were compelled 
to accept a contraction of their possessions by the decision of 
Congress in the case against Ohio at the time of the so-called 
“Toledo War.” Up to this time this disputed group of town- 
ships had been included as part of the Michigan counties, 
and there seems to be sufficient evidence to show that they were 
_ looked upon by the authorities of both Ohio and Michigan 
as being under the civil jurisdiction of the Michigan counties 
involved.*° 

In the decade 1840 to 1850 few changes were seen in the 
Lower Peninsula. Michilimackinae retreated to the Upper 
Peninsula but still retained supervision over the northern 
counties of the older Peninsula. Only four organizations took 
place in the southern Peninsula—Montcalm, Midland, and 
Tuscola, (1850), and Sanilac (1849).*4 In the northern Penin- 
sula a healthy activity was seen. Three additional counties 
made their appearance in that section, with boundaries at 
variance with those of the present day. The whole Peninsula 
was set off into counties, but they were not all given political 
organization. 

The next period, 1850 to 1860, displayed renewed vigor, and 
by the close of the decade the older Peninsula was nearly 
encircled by definite political organization except in a few 
places where an unorganized county stood like a lonely sentinel 
on the shore and not contiguous with his fellows. One 
county, as if for precaution, was thrown out to the windward 
upon the islands of Lake Michigan, (Manitou). The interior 


20. Message of Gov. Lucas, 1835, in Appeal of Ohio Con. to U. S8., p. 
146; Appeal by Conv. of Mich. to U. S., p. 106, 124; Terr. Laws 
of Mich., I1, 477; III, 933. 

21. See Appendix. 
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of the State was still unorganized although it was all attached \ 
to some county. In the newer Peninsula to the north some ' 
new counties were formed from old ones, and gradually the 
map assumed its present political form.. Although the Penin- 





sula was covered with organized counties as early as 1870, i 
there have been many changes; and instead of there being nine 
counties as in that year, there are now (1918) fifteen. 

Not until 1890 had the Lower Peninsula map been covered) 
with definite separate county organization. Since that time! 
few changes have been made and the counties stand today with \ 
their lines substantially as set in 1840. 

The great factor determining the organization of the counties 
was of course the incoming settlement. The route of travel | 
and the location of the population were controlled by two other 
factors,—the natural resources and the transportation facili- i 
ties. The extinction of Indian titles had some influence, but ' 
it was small, because the settler did not wait for this slow pro- 
cess when there were desirable lands beckoning him onward. 
Settlement was very slow in the early years. Detroit was held 
by the French and later, after the Revolution, by the English, 
a condition which prevented free access by the American im- 
migrant to the surrounding country. This section, it was pro- 
phesied, was destined to be a great fur-producing and trading 
wilderness.** To bear out this theory there occurred an inci- 
dent which had a very important bearing upon the future of 
the section. When the survey of the ‘Northwest Territory 


22. Little progress was made under the French, because it was ob- 
structed by the fact that this region was long under the mono- 
poly of companies chartered by the crown. Lanman, Hist. of 
Mich., 62; Cooley, Michigan, 193. Another hindrance was 
Michigan’s bad reputation through fear of the Indians, owing 
to the massacre of the River Raisin. Fuller, M. H. C., Vol. 

38, 561. 
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was attempted the Government engineers, in attempting to 
run their north and south line from the Ohio-Indiana line, 
encountered swampy land as they entered what is now Michi- 
gan, and in their report to the Government gave the informa- 
tion that the country was uninhabitable and good only for 
hunting and trapping.** It was held by some that this report 
was given out in behalf of some men interested in sales of 
land in the southern part of the Territory. The Astor cor- 
poration (the American Fur Company), all foreign fur-trad- 
ing companies being excluded, was pushing its activities 
through the Peninsula from Mackinac, a significant fact when 
thought of in connection with the circulation of this report 
of the engineers.** Be that as it may, settlers were slow to 
enter the Territory.*° “As a consequence land surveys pro- 
gressed slowly and further discouraged settlement.*® The first | 
land office in Michigan which sold public Jands was opened at 
Detroit in 1818; another being established at Monroe in 1823; 
One at Kalamazoo in 1831; another at Flint in 1836; and 
one at Ionia in 1836.*7 : 

The first influence to be considered in the settlement of 
Michigan was the comparative ease of transportation afforded. 
In this respect the State found herself excellently situated. The 
proximity of the Great Lakes made every part easily acces- 
sible. The beginning of steamboat transportation on the 
Lakes in 1818 came in time to aid greatly in opening Michi- 


23. Report of the Surveyor-Gen. of Ohio, 1815, cited by Kedzie, Mich. 
and its Resources, 24. Morse gave this rumor currency in a 
book for schools and colleges. Cooley, Michigan, 192. 

24. Ibid, 192. 

25. Miller, Some Geographical Influences, 239; Census of Mich., 1904, 
I, xvii. 

26. Campbell, Outlines of the Pol. Hist. of Mich., 221; Lanman, Hist. 
of Mich., 219. 

27. Blois, Gazetteer of Mich., 1838, p. 74. 
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gan. The Raisin, the Huron, the Clinton, and the Saginaw 
River valleys on the eastern side of the State show their in- 


fluence by virtue of the early settlements which are found to 


have bordered them, and a glance at the map will show that 
the county organization followed closely the lines of these 
valleys. On the western side of the State the same influence 
was found. Very early settlements began to be formed on the 
St. Joseph River, which was navigable for the steamboats 
of the time as far as South Bend and for flatboats for a much 
longer distance.** The accompanying maps give unmistak- 
able evidence of the influence of this stream in the forming 
of counties. The influence of the Kalamazoo and the Grand 
‘is shown in the same manner,—by the grouping of early 
counties along their fertile valleys. The people of the State 
were not slow to recognize the value of these streams and en- 
tered enthusiastically into their development.” 

Another favorite form of transportation was the turnpikes. 
One deserving of special mention was the Chicago Road, plan- 
ned and provided for by the United States Government to run 
from Detroit to Chicago.*® Provided for in 1824 it was well 
begun by 1830, in time to help in some measure the incoming 
throng of pioneers of that period. At Detroit it met the 
weary pioneer and carried him across the Territory through 
the southern tier of counties. Blois’ Gazetteer claims that the 
travel over this road was “equal to, if not more than, that on 
any other of the same length in the United States.”** Many 


28. Turner, Gazetteer of the St. Joseph Valley. 15; Lanman, Hist. of 
Mich., 366. 

29. Terr. Laws, III, 1061; other references to the laws show the large 
number of acts passed for the improvement of various streams 
of the State. . 

30. Chase, M. H. C., Vol. 38, 594; Fuller, M. H. C., Vol. 38, 547; U. 8. 
Statutes at Large, IV, 135. 

31. Blois, Gazetteer of Mich., 1838, p. 96. 
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other Territorial highways were planned to aid in the opening 
up of Michigan. The Grand River Road was projected from 
Detroit to what is now Grand Rapids, and the Saginaw Road 
was partially built from Detroit through Pontiac and Flint 
to the Saginaw River.*? The Territorial Road parallel to the 
Chicago Road from Detroit through Ann Arbor, Jackson, and 
Marshall, carried a heavy traffic to the interior of Michigan. 
he tendency seemed to be to develop the east and west roads 
at the expense of the others, and it is claimed that these roads 
carried many people through Michigan to the lands lying be- 
yond.** These east and west roads, it was thought, would 
help develop Michigan by getting for it a share of the west- 
ern traffic. 
Soon the railroads began to supplant the turnpikes and 
rivers, but they came too late to be factors in the develop- . 
ment of counties. Settlement and political organization 
preceded them in the Lower Peninsula.” In the Upper Pen- 
insula the railroads were essential to the opening of the mines 
upon which the economic growth of the section depended. A 
strap-iron railway was built over the portage at the Sault 
in 1850, and in 1854 the Marquette Railway was built from the 
mines to the Lake.** In 1873 State aid was given to these 
roads, the State realizing that the opening of the mines de- 
pended upon an easy and cheap means of getting the heavy 


32. Blois, Gazetteer of Mich., 1838, p. 96; U. 8. Statutes at Large, IV, 
560. 

33. Jacob Ferris, The Great West, 180. 

34. <A careful comparison of the railroad maps of the years from 1848 

to 1860, as given in “The Railroads of the Old Northwest be- 

fore the Civil War,’ F. L. Paxon, with the accompanying 

maps, shows that in every case county organization had pre- 

ceded the railroad in the Lower Peninsula. 

35. R. D. Williams, The Hon. Peter White, 85; E. D. Fite, Social and 
Industrial Conditions During the Civil War, 24. 
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ore to the coast for lake shipment.** After much effort Con- 
gress was persuaded to make an appropriation for a canal 
around the Falls, although it seemed to many that they were 
doing a useless thing. This was in 1852, and when the canal 
was finished in 1855 the stimulating effect upon the growth 
of the Upper Peninsula was striking.” 

Of natural resouces Michigan possessed an abundance, but 
in the early day it was the fertile land of the river valleys that 
attracted the settler. The famous oak openings of southern 
Michigan were especially attractive and were quickly settled. 
From about 1840 other attractions were evident. The lum- 
= bering of the pine country which forms an east and west belt 

through the center of the State was made possible by the easy 
\ water transportation furnished by stream and lake, and as 
this industry developed, a fringe of organized counties ex- 
tended around the rim of the Lower Peninsula. The first 
lumbering operations of any importance were in the Saginaw 
Valley where a sawmill was in operation as early as 1837.8 
Iron ore was discovered in the Upper Peninsula in 1841 by 
the State Geologist, Douglass Houghton, and soon popula- 
tion warranted the erection of more counties.*® Added im- 
petus to the growth of this Peninsula was given by the begin- 
ning, in 1844, of copper mining at Copper Harbor.” 
The islands lying to the northwest of the Lower Peninsula 
in Lake Michigan have an interesting and romantic history. 


36. The State of Michigan, 91. 

37. Hist. of Upper Pen., 133; Fite, Social and Ind. Con., 24; Williams, 
Peter White, 65. It is said:that Henry Clay, speaking against 
a grant of land to aid in the construction of the canal, said 
it was “a work beyond the remotest settlement in the United 
States if not in the moon.” MHist. of Upper Peninsula, 214. 

38. Mich. State Census, 1904, I, xxii. 

39. Williams, Peter White, 5. 

40. Williams, Peter White, 10. 
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A Mormon colony was established there in 1846 by James J. 
Strang, a friend of Joseph Smith. In 1855 through the in- 
fluence of Strang who was at that time a member of the 
Legislature, the islands were organized into the separate 
county of Manitou. The county had a varied history until 
in 1895 it lost its separate organization and the islands* were 
given to Charlevoix and Leelanau counties.*! 

There remains to be mentioned the influence of the Indian 
lands upon the trend of settlement. The growth of counties 
was accompanied by the retreat of the Indian frontier, ex- 
cept that in some cases the anxious legislators in their desire 
to possess themselves of the lands did not wait for the tardy 
retirement of the Indians and organized counties to overlap 
their lands. The settler was continually clamoring for the 
removal of the troublesome red man.*? 

From the foregoing it is seen that Michigan was a compara- 
tively backward State in the developement of her lands, but 
that settlement had started in time to benefit by the great in- 
flux of population to the Northwest which came in the thirties. 
During this period Michigan was almost overwhelmed with pop- 
lation, according to the records of the time.** County organ- 
ization kept pace with the settlement. Few changes have_ 


41. Cooley, Michigan, 297; Leg. Acts, 1855, p. 197; Acts, 1895, p. 132. 


42. Schoolcraft Papers, M. H. C., Vol. 37, 225. Most of the territory 
covered by Michilimackinac County as first organized had not 
been ceded to the Government. This extensive country was 
given up by the Indians in the five main treaties: Detroit 
1807; Saginaw 1819; Chicago 1821; Carey Mission 1828; 
Washington 1836. Compare maps of organization with map 
of Indian treaties. U. 8S. Statutes at Large, VII; “Indian 
Treaties,” Felch, in M. H. C., Vol. 26, 284. 


43. Fuller, M. H. C., Vol. 38, 556, 577; Hubbard, Memorials of a 
Half Century, 94; Lanman, History of -Mich., 245; Ferris, 
Great West, 150. 
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taken place in recent years, and the county boundaries stand 
today much as they did after the sweeping arrangements of 
1840. 


APPENDIX 


Here will be found summarized the laws creating and 
affecting county boundaries, arranged alphabetically. 


AISHCU M—See Lake. 
ALCONA—In 1840 set off as a county by the name of Negwe- 


gon, lying in towns 25, 26, 27, 28 N. and east of line betw een 
ranges + ‘and 5 E. Laws 1840: 198. Name changed to Alcona 
in 1843. M. H. C., 1: 302. Attached to Cheboygan, 1853. 
Laws 1853 :19. Attached to Alpena, 1857. Laws 1857 :162. 
Attached to losco, 1858. Laws 1858:16. Organized as 
county, 1869. Laws 1869, IL: 336. 

ALGER—1885, detached from Schoolcraft and _ organized : 
Twps. 48, 49, 50 N. R. 13 W. and: twps. 48, 49 N Rk 14, 15, 
15 W. and twps. 46, 47, 48 N. R. 17, tS W. and twps. 14, 45, 
16, 47, 48 N. R. 19, 20, 21, 22 W. Acés L885 :17. 

ALLEGAN—1831 set off: north of base line and south of line 
between twps. 4 and 5 N; west of line between ranges 10 
and 11 W; and east of the shore of Lake Michigan. Jaws 
1831, quoted in M. H. C. 1: 96. — organized. Laws 
1835 :58; Terr. Laws, LV 3136. 

AL PEN lA—1840, set off as Anomickee: ine in twps. 29, 30, 
31, 32 N. and east of line between ranges: 4 and 5 E. Laws 
1840, 199. Name changed to Alpena, 1843. M. H. C., 
[:98. 1853, attached to Cheboygan. Laws 1855:19. 1857, 
organized. Laws 1857 :162. 

ANOMICKEE—NSee Alpena. 

ANTRIM—1840, set off as Megisee: lying in twps. 29, 30, 31, 
32 N. and west of line between ranges 4 and 5 W. and east 
of Grand Traverse Bay. Laws 1840:198. 1843, name changed 
to Antrim. M. H. @., 1:263. 1853, attached to Grand 
Traverse. Laws 1853:45. 1863, organized. Laws 1865 :119. 
1865, see. 1, 2, 11, 12 and that portion of sec. 13, located on 
the east side of Round Lake in twp. 28 N. R. 9 W. detached 
from Grand Traverse Co. and attached to Antrim. Laws 
1865 :528. 1881, small portion of land west of Torch Lake 


~———-———- 
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and Torch River and north of Round Lake detached from 
Kalgaska Co. and annexed to Antrim. Local Acts 1881:102. 


ARENAC—1831, set off: east of line between ranges 2 and 3 


E; north of line between twps. 16 and 17 N; south of line 
between twps. 20 and 21 N; and west of the shores of Sag- 
inaw Bay and Lake Huron. Laws 1831:15. 1840, attached 
to Saginaw. Laws 1840:200. 1858, attached to Midland, 
Laws 1858:16. 1858, blotted out by the organization of Bay 
Co. See Map. 1883, reorganized: twps. 19 and 20 N. R. 3 E; 
twps. 18, 19, 20 N. R. 4 E; twps. 18, 19, 20 N. R. 5 E; twps. 
18, 19, 20 N. R. 6. E; twps. 18, 19, 20 N. R. 7 E; and twp. 20 
N. R. 8 E. and all the islands attached to twps. of Whitney 
and AuGres. Acts 1883 :25. 

BARAGA—1875, set off: twps. 50, 51, 52, 53 N. R. 30 W; twps. 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, N. R. 31 W. twps. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52 N. R. 32 W: twp. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51 and that part of twp. 
52 N. lying east of Sturgeon River, R. 33 W; that part of 
twp. 47 N. lying east of south branch of Sturgeon R., twps. 
48, 49, 50 and that part of twp. 51, and 52 N. lying east of 
Sturgeon R. of R. 34 W; that part of twps. 47, 48, 49; and 50 
N. lying east of Sturgeon R. or the south branch thereof, 
of R. 35 W. organized from Houghton. Laws 1875:13. 
1885, boundary line between Houghton and Baraga was 
defined as at present. Acts 1885:11. 

BARRY—1829, set off: lying north of base line, and south of 
line between twps. 4 and 5 N., west of line between ranges 
6 and 7 W., and east of line between ranges 11 and 12 W. 
Terr. Laws, 11:735. 1829, attached to St. Joseph. Terr. 
Laws, 11:787. 1880, attached to Kalamazoo. Laws 1830 :32. 
1839, organized. Laws 1839 :17. 

BAY—1857, set off: all that part of the north \% of twp. 13 
N. R. 5 E., lying east of the Saginaw R., the north % of 
twp. 13 N. R. 6 E; also twp. 14 N. R. 3 and 4 and fractional 
5 and 6 E; also twp. 15 N. R. 3 and fract. 5 and 6 E; also 
twp. 16 N. R. 3 and fract. 4 and 5 BE; also twp. 17 N. R. 3 
and fract. 4 and 5 E; twp. 18 N. R. 3 and 4 and fract. 5, 6, 
7 E; twp. 19 N. R. 3, 4, 5, and fract. 6, and 7 E; and twp. 20 
N. R. 3, 4, 5, 6, and fract. 7 E. Act to be submitted to the 
people of Saginaw, Midland, and Arenac counties on the first 
Monday in April, 1857. Laws 1857 :438. Vote resulted in a 
legal fight which ended in a decision in favor of Bay county, 
People vs. Burns. County was organized in 1858. M. H. C., 
1:108. 1871, slight readjustment of the boundary between 
Bay and Saginaw counties. Laws 1871:194. 1879, Charity 
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Islands attached to Bay from Huron. Laws 1879 :287. 1881, 
readjustment of the boundary between Bay and Saginaw. 
Laws 1881 :348. 1883, townships detached from Bay to form 
Arenac. See Arenac. 

BENZIE—1863, set off: all that part of the county of Lee- 
lanaw which lies south of the south line of twp. 28 N. At- 
tached to Grand Traverse county. Laws 1863:58. 1869, 
organized. Laws 1869, III: 1088. 

BERRIEN—1829, set off: beginning on the boundary line be- 
tween this territory and the State of Indiana where the line 
between ranges 16 and 17 W. intersects said boundary; 
thence west along boundary line to Lake Michigan; thence 
along shore of said Lake to intersection of line between twps. 
2 and 3 8; thence east on a line between said twps. to inter- 
section of line between ranges 16 and 17 W; thence south 
on line between said ranges to boundary between this Ter- 
ritory and Indiana. Terr. Laws, I1:737. 1829, attached to 
Cass. Terr. Laws, 11:786. 1831, organized. Laws 1831:48. 

BRA NCH—1829, set off: lying west of line between ranges 
4 and 5 W. and east of line between ranges 8 and 9 W. and 
south of line between twps. 4 and 5 S. and north of the 
boundary line between this Territroy -and the State of 
Indiana. Terr. Laws, 11:736. Attached to St. Joseph, p. 
745. 18338, organized. M. H. C., 1:127. 

BROW N—1818, set off by proclamation of Cass to lie south 
and west of Michilimackinac and extending south to Illinois. 
Terr. Laws, 1: 327. 1834, boundaries altered. Laws Extra 
and Second Session 1834. 

CALHOU N—1829, set off: lying south of base line and north 
of line between twps. 4 and 5 S. and west of line between 
ranges 3 and 4 W. and east of line between ranges 8 and 9 
W. Terr. Laws, IL: 736. Attached to St. Joseph. p. 745. 1830, 
attached to Kalamazoo. Laws 1830:32. 1553, organized. 
M. C. H., 1: 128. 

CASS—1829, set off: lying west of the line between ranges 12 
and 13 W. and east of line between ranges 16 and 17 W. and 
south of line between twps. 4 and 5 8. and north of bound- 
ary line between this Territory and the State of Indiana. 
Terr. Laws, Il: 737. Organized same year. p. 744. 1831, 
that part of Cass lying east of St. Joseph R. attached to 
St. Joseph. Laws 1831:39. 

CHARLEVOIX—1840, set off as Keskkauko: lying in twps. 
33, 34, 35, 36 N. and west of line between ranges 3 and 4 W. 
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Laws 1840 :199. 1848, name changed to Charlevoix. M. H. C., 
1:213. 18538, attached to Emmet. Laws 1853:15. 1869, or- 
ganized with slightly different boundaries. Laws 1869, 
IIT :1091. 1895, certain townships set off from Charlevoix 
and attached to Emmet. Local Acts 1895 :484. 

CHEBOYGA N—1840, set off: lying north of line between twps. 
36 and 37 N. and east of line between ranges 4 and 5 W. 
Laws 1840:199. 1858, organized with Wyandot into one 
county. Laws 1853:19. See Wyandot. 

CHEONOQUET—See Montmorency. 

CHIPPEWA—1826, set off extending to the Mississippi R. 
Terr. Laws, 11:295. 18438, much reduced in size: beginning 
at a point on the line between ranges 12 and 13 W. where 
such line is intersected by the north boundary of twp. 45 
N.; thence north to Lake Superior; thence east and south 
along margin of said lake and the west bank of St. Mary’s 
R. to Lake Huron; thence west to the point in said lake 
south of the line between ranges 2 and 3 E; thence north and 
west along the boundary line of Michilimackinaec Co. to the 
place of beginning; together with the islands in St. Mary’s 
R., including Drummond’s and Sugar Islands: Laws 1848: 
201. This county was organized by the first act, 1826, to 
take effect in 1827. 

CLARE—1840, set off as Kaykakee: lying in twps. 17, 18, 19, 
20 N. R. 3, 4, 5, 6, W. Laws 1840:197. Attached to Sagi- 
naw, p. 200. 1843, name changed to Clare. M. H. C., 1:213. 
1858, attached to Midland. Laws 1858: 16. 1869, part of 
western townships attached to Mecosta. Laws 1869, IT :621. 
1871, organized. Laws 1871, I11: 59. 





CLINTON—1831, set off: lving west of the principal meridian 
and east of the line between ranges 4 and 5 W; south of the 
line between twps. 8 and 9 N; north of the line between 
twps. 4 and 5 N; containing 16 townships. Laws 1831213. 
1837, attached to Shiawassee. Laws 1837:106. 1839. or- 
ganizee. Laws 1839:15. 1845, twps. 9 N. R. 2, 3, i W. 
added from Gratiot. Laws 1845:53. 1847, twps. 9 and 10 
N. R. 1 W. and twp. 10 N. R. 3 W. added from Gratiot. 
Laws 1847 :56. 

CRAWFORD—1i840, set off: lying in twps. 25, 26, 27, 28 N. 
R. 1, 2, 3, 4, \W. Laws 1840: 198. It was set off by the name 
of Shawono. 1848, name changed to Crawford. M. H. C., 
1:94. 1853, attached to Cheboygan. Laws 1853:19. 1858, 
attached to Ioseo. Laws 1858:16. 1863, attached to An- 
trim. Laws 1863:119. 1879, organized. Laws 1879:8. 
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DELTA—18438, set off to include what is now Menominee and 
the southern parts of Dickinson and Delta counties. Laws 
1848: 202. 1861, organized: twps. 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 N. R. 
24 W; twps. 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 N. R. 23 W; twps. 38, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 438 N. R. 22 W; twps. 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 N. R. 
21 W; twps. 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 N. R. 20 W; twps. 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48 N. R. 19 W., including all of Summer 
I; twps. 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48 N. R. 18 W. Laws 1861 :174. 
1863, election of 1861 legalized. Laws 1863:14. 1861, twps. 
39, 40, 41 N. R. 17 W. and twps. 40, 41 N. R. 16 W. and twps. 
40, 41 N. R. 15, 14, 138 W. attached to Delta. Laws 1861 :409. 
1871, Big Summer Island, St. Martin’s Island, Gull Island, 
and Poverty Island attached to Delta. Laws 1871, I11:219. 

DICKINSON—1891, set off and organized: twps. 41 N. R. 27 
W. and twps. 39, 40, 41 N. R. 28 W. and twps. 39, 40, 41 N. R. 
29 W. and twps. 39, 49, 41 N R.30.W. and twps. 59, 40, N. 
R. 31 W;... twpe 2, 43 N.R. 28, 29, 30 W; .. . twps. 41, 
42, 43, 44 N. R. 27 W; and types. 44 N. R. 28, 29,30 W.... 
Public Acts 1891 :98. 

EATON—1829, set off: lying north of base line and south of 
the line between twps. 4 and 5 N., and east of the line be- 
tween ranges 6 and 7 W., and west of the line between ranges 
2 and 3 W. Terr Laws, 11:735. Attached to St. Joseph. 
Terr. Laws, 11:745. 1830, attached to Kalamazoo. Laws 
1830 :32. 1837, organized. Laws 1837-8 :9. 

EMMET—1840, set off as Tonedagana: lying north of the line 
between twps. 36 and 37 N. and west of the line between 
ranges 4 and 5 W. Laws 1840:199. 1848, name changed to 
Emmet. M. H. C., 1:322. 1853, organized, together with 
twps. 37, 38, and 39 N. R. 4 W. from Cheboygan. Laws 
1853 :15. 1895, see Charlevoix. 

GENESEE—1835, set off: twps. 5, 6, 7, and 8 N. R. 5 and 6 
E., being the eastern tier of townships in the county of 
Shiawassee; also twps. 6, 7, 8, and 9 N. R. 7 E., being the 
western tier of townships in the county of Lapeer; also twps. 
9 N. R. 5 and 6 E., being the southeast corner of Saginaw. 
Attached to Oakland. Terr. Laws, 111:1416. 1836, organ- 

-ized. Acts 1835-6:66. 1848, attached twps. 6, 7, 8, 9, N. R. 
8 E., from Lapeer. Laws 1843: 189. 

GLADWIN—1831, set off: lying west of the line between 
ranges 2 and 3 E; east of the line between ranges 2 and 3 
W;; south of the line between twps. 20 and 21 N. and north 
of the line between twps. 16 and 17 N. Laws 1831:14. 1840, 
attached to Saginaw. Laws 1840:200. 1853, attached to 


25 
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Saginaw. Laws 1853: 44. 1855, attached to Midland. Laws 
1855 :231. 1875, organized. Pub. Acts 1875:107. 


GRATIOT—1831, set off: lying west of the meridian, east of 
the line between ranges 1 and 5 west, south of the line be- 
tween twps. 12 and 13, aud north of the line between twps. 
8 and 9 N. Laws 1831: 14. 1836, attached to Saginaw. Laws 
1835-6 :67. 1855, organized with the townships which had 
been attached to Clinton. Laws 1855:12. Census of 1860 
includes these townships in Gratiot. 


GOGEBIC—1887, organized from Ontonagon. Local Acts 
1887 :23. 

GRAND TRAVERSE—1840, set off as Omeena: lying in twps. 
25, 26, 27 N. R. 9, 10, 11, 12 W. and twps. 28 N. R. 9 and 10 
W. and including all of the peninsula at the head of Grand 
Traverse Bay. Laws 1840:198. Remained part of Michili- 
mackinac. 1851, all of Omeena except twps. 28, of ranges 
9 and 10 W. organized into the county of Grand Traverse. 
Laws 1851:172. 1853, remainder of Omeena annexed to 
Grand Traverse. Laws 1853 :48. 

HILLSDALE—1829, set off: lying west of meridian and east 
of line between ranges 4 and 5 W., and south of line between 
ranges 4 and 5 south and north of boundary line between 
State of Ohio and Territory of Michigan. Terr. Laws, 
II: 736. Attached to Lenawee. p. 745. 1835, organized. 
Acts 1834-5 :83. 

HOUGHTON—1843, set off. Hist. Upper Pen., p. 250. 1845, 
described as lying between the north boundary of twps. 49 
N., the line between ranges 37 and 38 W. and Lake Superior, 
together with the islands in lake west of the county of 
Schoolcraft. Laws 1845:58. 1846, organized. Laws 1846: 
286. 1848, reorganized. Laws 1848:345. 1853, twps. lying 
west of the line between ranges 35 and 36 W. annexed to 
Ontonagon. Laws 1853:3. 1861, twps, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
and fractional twps. 54, and 55 N. R. 36 W. and twps 47, 
48, and 49 N. R. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, and 37 W. attached. 
Laws 1861:178. 1885, boundary between Houghton and 
Baraga defined. Acts 1885:11. 


HURON—1840, set off: lying north of line between twps. 14 
and 15 N., east of range 8, and of the center of Saginaw 
Bay, and south of the line between twps. 20 and 21 N., ex- 
tended to the national boundary line in Lake Huron. At- 
tached to Saginaw. Laws 1840:200. 1844, attached to St. 
Clair. Laws 1844:112. 1850, attached to Sanilac. Laws 
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1850 :215. 1853, certain townships given temporarily to 
Tuscola. Laws 1853:113. 1859, organized. Laws 1859:4. 
1879, Charity Islands given to Bay Co. Laws 1879 :287. 

INGHAM—1829, set off: lying north of base line and south 
of the line between twps. 4 and 5 N., and east of the line be- 
tween ranges 2 and 3 W., and west of the line between 
ranges 2 and 3 E. Terr. Laws, 11:735. Attached to Wash- 
tenaw. p. 787. 1838, organized. Laws 1838 :221. 


IONIA—1831, set off: lying west of the line between ranges 
4 and 5 W; east of line between ranges 8 and 9 W; south 
line between twps. 8 and 9 N; and north of line between 
twps. 4 and 5 N. Laws 1831:18. 1835, attached to Kent. 
Laws 1835 :65. 1837, organized. Laws 1837:97. 1843, twps. 
9 and 10 N. R. 6 W. attached to Ionia. Laws 1843 :200. 

IOSCO—1840, set off as Kanotin: lying in twps. 21, 22, 23, 
24 N. and east of line between ranges 4 and 5 E. Laws 1840: 
197. 1848, name changed to Ioseo. M. H. C@., 1:94. 1853, 
attached to Cheboygan and later in the same session to 
Saginaw. Laws 1853:19 and 45. 1857, organized. Laws 
1857 :358. 1867, unorganized county of Ogemaw incorpor- 
ated with Iosco. Laws 1867, I1:222. 1875, Ogemaw de- 
tached. Laws 1875 :654-5. 

IRON—1885, set off and organized: twps. 42 N. R. 28, 29, 
30 W. and twps. 43 N. R. 28, 29, 30 W. and twps. 42, 43, 
44 N. R. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 W. and twps. 45, 46, N. R. 
35, 36, 87 W. detached from Marquette, and fractional twps. 
41 N. R. 31, 32, 33 W. detached from Menominee. Pub. Acts 
1885: 32. 1891, certain townships annexed from Marquette 
Pub. Acts 1891 : 106. 

ISABELLA—1831, set off: lying west of line between ranges 
2 and 3 W;; east of line between ranges 6 and 7 W; south of 
the line between twps. 16 and 17 N; and north of the line 
between twps. 12 and 13 N. Laws 1831: 15. 1840, attached to 
Sagniaw. Laws 1840:200; Laws 1853:44. 1855, attached 
to Midland. Laws 1855:231. 1859, organized. Laws 1859: 
318. 

ISLE ROYAL—1875, organized from Keweenaw Co. Laws 
1875: 18. 1897, made part of Keweenaw Co. Public Acts 
1897: 75. From 1847 to 1861 these islands had been a part 
of Houghton Co.when they became a part of Keweenaw. 
Laws 1847:75; Laws 1861: 156. 


JACKSON—1829, set off: lying south of base line and north 
of line between twps. 4 and 5 S. and west of line between 
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ranges 2 and 3 E. and east of line between ranges 3 and 4 
W. Terr. Laws, 11:735. Attached to Washtenaw, p. 787. 
1832, organized. Acts of Legislative Council, 1832 :27. 

KALAMAZOO—1829, set off: lying south of base line and 
north of line between twps. 4 and 5 8S. and west of line be- 
tween ranges 8 and 9 W. and east of line between ranges 
12 and 18 W. Atttached to St. Joseph. Terr. Laws, I1:736, 
‘745. 1830, organized. Laws 18380 :32. 

KALKASKA—1840, set off as Wabassee: lying in twps. 25, 26, 
27, 28 N. R. 5, 6, 7, 8 W. Laws 1840:198. 1843, name chang- 
ed to Kalkaska. M. H. C., 1:324. 1853, attached to Grand 
Traverse. Laws 18538:48. 1863, attached to Antrim. Laws 
1863 :119. 1871, organized. Laws 1871. II1T:8-9. 1881, all 
that part of twp. 28 N. R. 8 W. lying west of Torch Lake and 
Toreh River and north of Round Lake annexed to Antrim 
Co. Local Acts 1881 :102. 

KANOTIN—See I[osco. 

KAUTAWABET—See Wexford. 

KAYKAKIEE—See Clare. 

KENT—1831, set off: lying west of the line between ranges 
8 and 9 W., east of the line between ranges 12 and 13 W., 
south of the line between twps. 8 and 9 N., and north of the 
line between twps. 4 and 5 N. Laws 1831:18. This had been 
a part of Kalamazoo. Laws 1830:27. 1836, organized. 
Laws 1835-6:65. 1840, that portion of the state lying in 
twps. 9 and 10 N. R. 9, 10, 11, 12 W. attached to Kent per- 
manently. Laws 1840 :196. 

KESKAUKO—See Charlevoix. 

KEWEENAW—1861, set off and organized: lying north of 
twp..55 N. R. 31 W. and north of twp. 56 N. in ranges 32 
and 33 W., including Manitou Islands of Lake Superior and 
Isle Royal. Laws 1861:156. A mistake was made in this 
act and was corrected to read as above in 1862. Laws 
1862:3. See Isle Royal, 1875 and 1897. 

KNOX—1790, set off: beginning at the Standing Stone Forks 
of the Great Miami River (Shelby O.), and down said river 
to the confluence with the Ohio River, thence with the Ohio 
R. to the small stream or rivulet above Ft. Massae (10 mi. 
below the mouth of the Tenn. R.), thence with the eastern 
boundary line of St. Clair Co. to the mouth of the Little 
Michilimackinae (near Pekin, Ill.), thence up the Illinois 
R. to the Forks or confluence of the Theokiki and Chicago 
(Kankakee with Chicago, Grundy Co., Ill.) ; thence by a line 
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to be drawn due north to the boundary line of the Territory 
of the U. S. and so far easterly upon said boundary line as 
that a due south line may be drawn to the place of begin- 
ning. St. Clair’s Proclamation, St. Clair Papers, I1:166.— 
The parenthetical insertions were found in the Hxecutwe 
Journals of the Indiana Territory, Ind. Historical Soeiety 
Collection, I11:98. Knox included nearly all of what is 
now Michigan. 

LAKE—1840, set off as Aishcum: lying in twps. 17, 18, 19, 20 
N. R. 11, 12, 13, 14 W. Laws 1840: 196. Attached to Ottawa. 
Laws 1840:200. 1843, name changed to Lake. M. H. C., 
1:94. 1851, attached to "Oceana. Lats 1851: 150. 1855, at- 
tached to Mason. Laws 1855:424. 1857, attached to New- 
aygo. Laws 1857: 463. 1867, twps. 17, 18, 19, 20 N. R. 11 
W. attached to Mecosta. Laws 1867, I1:925. 1869, twps. 
17, 18, 19, 20 N. R. 11, 12° W. attached to Osceola Co. Laws 
1869, I1:605. 1871, organized as originally set off. Laws 
1871, I11:71. 

LAPEER—1822, set off: lying within limits, beginning at the 
northwest corner of St. Clair Co., and running thence west 
to the line between ranges 6 and 7 E., thence south to the 
line between twps. 5 and 6 N., thence east to the line be- 
tween ranges 12 and 135 E., thence north to the place of 
beginning. Laws of Terr. I: 333. Attached to Oakland 
by same. 1833, organized. Laws Extra Sess. 1834-5:54. 
1836, twps. lying north of Lapeer attached. Laws 1835-6: 
67. 1845, small territory given to Tuscola. Laws 1845:49. 
1855, other territory given to Tuscola. Laws 1855 :313. 

LEELANAU—1840, set off: lying west of the county of 
Omeena and of Grand Traverse Bay, including the Manitou 
Is. west of said bay. Laws 1840:198. Left a part of Michili- 
mackinaec. 1853, attached to Grand Traverse. Laws 1853: 
43. 1863, all that part of Leelanau lying north of south 
line of twp. 28 N. organized. See Benzie for remaining twps. 
Laws 1863 :56. 

LENAWEE—1822, set off: lying within limits, beginning on 
principal meridian where line between twps. 4 and 5 8. in- 
tersects same; thence south to boundary line between Terri- 
tory of Michigan and State of Ohio; thence with same east 
to line between ranges 5 and 6 E; thence north to line be- 
tween twps. 4 and 58; thence west to place of. beginning. At- 
tached to Monroe. Terr. Laws, 1 :335. 1826, organized. All ter- 
ritory to which Indian title was extinguished by the treaty 
of Chicago attached. Revised Laws 1827:591. 1829, ter- 
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ritory gained by treaty of Cary Mission in 1828 attached. 
Terr. Laws, 11 :709. 

LIVINGSTON—1833, set off: lying within limits, twps. 1 and 
2N. R. 3, 4,5, 6 E; and twp. 3 and 4 N. R. 3, 4,5,6E. For 
the present to remain parts of Washtenaw and Shiawassee. 
Terr. Laws, 111 :993. 1836, organized. Acts 1835-6 :65. 


LUCE—1887, set off from Mackinac and Chippewa: lying in 


“twps. 45 N. R. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 W. and twps. 46, 47, 48, 49 N. 
R. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 W. and fract. twps. 50 N. R. 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12 W. Organized by this act. Local Acts 1887 :84. 


MACKINAC—1818, laid out as Michilimackinac: lying within 





limits, beginning at White Rock, on shore of Lake Huron, 
thence with the line of Macomb Co. to boundary between the 
U. S. and Canada; thence with said boundary line to the 
western boundary of said Territory of Michigan; thence 
southerly with said western boundary so far that a line 
drawn due west from the dividing ground between the rivers 
which flow into Lake Superior and those which flow south 
will strike the same; thence due east to said dividing 
ground and with same to a point due north from Sturgeon 
Bay; thence south to said bay; thence by the nearest line 
to the western boundary of said Territory as the same was 
established by the act of Congress, passed Jan. 11, 1805; ... 
thence with same to a point due west from southwestern cor- 
ner of county of Macomb; thence east to southwestern corner 
of Macomb; thence with the western boundary of said 
county to the place of beginning. Proclamation of Gov. 
Cass. Terr. Laws, 1:325. Before this the territory included 
had been a township of Wayne. Terr. Laws, I1:792. 1840, 
the law of this year creating a large number of counties at- 
tached only those north of twps. 20 N. to Michilimackinac. 
Laws 1840:200. 18438, confined to the Upper Peninsula. 
Laws 1843:201. 1887, lost the northern tier of townships 
by the creation of Luce Co. See Luce. 

MACOMB—1818, set off and organized. Terr. Laws, I1:796. 
1822, boundaries re-stated by Gov. Cass: beginning on the 
boundary line between the U. 8S. and the province of Upper 
Canada, where the northern boundary of Wayne intersects 
the same; thence with said northern boundary west to the 
line between 11th and 12th ranges E; thence north to the 
line between twps. 5 and 6 N; thence east to the line be- 
tween 3rd and 4th sec. of twp. 5 N. R. 13 E; thence south to 
southern boundary of said township; thence east to line 
between 14th and 15th ranges E; thence south to Lake St. 
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Clair; thence in direct line to place of beginning. Organ- 
ized by this act. Terr. Laws, I: 332. 1832, townships at the 
northeast corner added. Terr. Laws, II1:926. 


MANISTEE—1840, set off. Laws 1840:197. 1846, separated 
from Mackinac and attached to Ottawa. Laws 1846:31. 
1851, attached to Oceana. Laws 1851:150. 1853, attached 
to Grand Traverse. Laws 1853:48. 1855, organized com- 
prising twps. 21, 22, 23, and 24 N. R. 13, 14, 15, 16 W. and 
fractional twps. 21 and 22 N. R. 17 W. Laws 1855 :423. 


MARQUETTE—1843, set off: embraced between line between 
ranges 23 and 24 \W., the north boundary of twp. 41 N., the 
line between ranges 37 and 38 W., (and Lake Superior). 
Attached to Chippewa. Laws 1843:202. 1845, north line 
of county brought south to north line of twps. 49 N. Laws 
1845 :58. 1846, attached to Houghton. Jaws 1846:286. 1851, 
organized. Laws 1851:142. Election held under this act 
was legalized by the next legislature. Laws 1853:4. 1861, 
twps. on the northeast side between Marquette and the lake 
on the north attached to the county. Laws 1861 : 556. 1873, 
twp. 41 N. R. 32 W. added. Laws 1873, II1:85. 1875, row 
of twps. on the east side attached. Local Acts 1875:233. 
1891, twp. 45, 46 N. R. 31, 32, 33, 34 W. given to Iron. Laws 
1891 (Public Acts) : 106. 

MANITOU—1855, set off: the several islands known as the 
Beaver group, the North and South Fox Islands, the North 
and South Manitou Islands, from Emmet. Organized. 
Laws 1855:197. 1895, above act repealed and the islands 
given to Leelanaw and Charlevoix counties. Local Acts 
1895 :182. 

MASON—1840, set off as Notipekago: lying in twps. 17, 18, 
19, and 20 N., and west of line between ranges 14 and 15 W. 
Laws 1840:196. Attached to Ottawa. p. 200. 1843, name 
changed to Mason. M. H. C., 1:303. 1851, attached to 
Oceana. Laws 1851: 150. Laws 1850:169. 1855, organized. 
Laws 1855 :424. 

MECOSTA—1840, set off: lying in twps. 13, 14, 15, and 16 N. 
R. 7, 8, 9, and 10 W., together with twps. 11, and 12 N. R. 
9,10 W. Laws 1840:196. Attached to Kent. p. 20. 1857, 
attached to Newaygo. Laws 1857: 463. Township of Pierson 
given to Montcalm. Laws 1857: 468. 1859, organized. Laws 
1859 :257. Township of Pierson given permanently to Mont- 
calm. p. 261. 


MEEGISEE—See Antrim. 
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MENOMINEE—1863, organized. Laws 1863:297. Set off as 
Bleeker by act of 1861: lying in twps. 31 N. R. 27 W; 32 N. 
R. 26, 27, 28 W; 33 N. R. 26, 27, 28 W; 34 N. R. 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29 ' W; 35 N. R. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 W; 36 N. R. 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28 W; 37 N. R. 25, 26, 27, 28 W; 38 N. R. 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29 W; 39 N. R. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 W; 40 N. R. 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31 W; 41 N. R. 25, 26, 27, 28,29, 30, 31 W. 
Laws 1861:448. 1878, twp. 41 N. R. 31 W. attached. Laws 
1873, I11:85. 1875, fractional twp. 41 N. R. 33 W. annexed. 
Local Acts 1875:21. 1877, boundaries re-defined. Acts 1877: 
59. 

MIDLAND—1831, set off: lying within limits, beginning 
where the line between twps. 12 and 13 N. intersects the 
line between ranges 2 and 3 E; thence north to the 
line between twps. 16 and 17 N; thence east to the shore of 
Saginaw Bay; thence south along the shore of said bay to 
the line between twps. 14 and 15 N; thence west to the line 
between ranges 2 and 3 E; thence south to the line between 
twps. 12 and 18 N; thence to the place of beginning. Laws 
1831:14. The glaring error in this law was not corrected 
until 1878. 1836, attached to Saginaw. Laws 1835-6:67; 
Laws 1840:20. 1850, law passed for organization. Laws 
1850:182. Nothing was done toward organization until 
1855 when a law was passed providing for the first election. 
Laws 1855:48. 1878, correction of error of 1831. Acts 
1873, III :85. 

MIKENAUK—NSee Roscommon. 

MISSAUKEE—1840, set off: lying in twps. 21, 22, 23, 24 N. 
R. 5, 6, 7, 8 W. Laws 1840:197. 1853, attached to Grand 
Traverse. Laws 1853: 48. 1869, attached to Wexford. Laws 
1869, III: 1085. 1871, organized. Acts 1871, III:44. 

MONROE—1817, set off by proclamation of Cass. Jerr. Laws, 
II: 792. 1822, boundary more clearly defined by Cass; be- 
ginning at the boundary line between U. S. and the Province 
of Upper Canada, where the southern boundary of the county 
of Wayne intersects the same, thence with said southern 
boundary west to the mouth of the river Huron of Lake 
Erie; thence with said boundary, keeping to the middle of 
the river, to the line between the twps. 4 and 5 8S; thence 
west to the line between ranges 5 and 6 E; thence south to 
the line between the Territory of Michigan and the State of 
Ohio; thence with said line to the boundary between the 
U. 8S. and the Province of Upper Canada; thence with the 
boundary line to the place of beginning. Terr. Laws, 1:331. 
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All country to which Indian title was extinguished by the 
treaty of Chicago attached. Terr. Laws I: 335. 


MONTCALM—1831, set off: lying west of line between ranges 
4 and 5 W; east of line between ranges 8 and 9 W; south of 
line between twps. 12 and 13 N; north of the line between 
twps. 8 and 9 N. Laws 1831:14. 1840, attached to Ionia. 
Laws 1840: 200; Laws 1845: 51. 1850, organized. Laws 
1850:114. 1859, township Pierson, containing four Con- 
gressional townships, annexed from Mecosta. Laws 1859: 
261. 

MONTMORENCY—1840, set off as Cheonoquet: lying in twps. 
29, 30, 31, 32 N. R. 1, 2, 3,4 E. Laws 1840:199. 18438, name 
changed to Montmorency. M. H. C., 1: 94. 1853, attached 
to Cheboygan. Laws 1853:19. 1857, attached to Alpena. 
Laws 1857:162; Laws 1858:16. 1881, organized. Pub. 
Acts 1881 :160. 


MUSKEGON—1859, set off and organized: lying in twps. 9, 
10, 11, 12 N. R. 15, 16, 17 and fract. twps. lying west thereof 
to Lake Michigan, and twp. 10 N. R. 13 W., and twps. 9 
and 10 N. R.14 W. Acts 1859: 94. 

NEGWEGON—See Alcona. 

NEWAYGO—1840, set off lying in twps. 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16 
N. R. 11, 12, 18, 14 W. Laws 1840:196. Attached to Kent. 
Laws 1840:200. 1851, attached to Oceana. Laws 1851 : 150. 
1851, organized, Laws 1851: 305. 

NOTIPEKAGO—See Mason. 


OAKLAND—1819, set off by proclamation of Gov. Cass. Terr. 
Laws, I1:798. 1821, attached all country released by Indian 
treaty of Saginaw, 1819. Terr. Laws, Il: 802. 1820, organ- 
ized. Acts of Legislative Commission, 1825:127. 1822, 
boundaries re-stated by Cass: lying within line beginning 
on the base line between ranges 11 and 12 E. and running 
thence west to the line between ranges 6 and 7 E; thence 
north to the line between twps. 5 and 6 N; thence east to 
line between ranges 11 and 12 E; thence south to the place 
of beginning. Terr. Laws, I: 332. 

OCEANA—1831, set off in territory which is now a part of 
Kent, Montcalm, Newaygo, and Muskegon counties, entirely 
different from the present location. Laws 1831 :14. 1840, 
set off: lying in twps. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 N. and west of 
line between ranges 14 and 15 W., to the boundary of the 
State in Lake Michigan. Laws 1840: 196. Attached to 
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Ottawa, p. 200. 1855, organized. Laws 1855:424. See 
Laws 1851:150. 

OGEMAW—1840, set off: lying in twps. 21, 22, 23, 24 N. R. 
1, 2,3, 4 W. Laws 1840:197. This is evidently an error as 
it should read “range east” instead of “west.” 1853, attach- 
ed to Cheboygan. Laws 1853:19. 1858, attached to Iosco. 
Laws 1858:16; Laws 1861:121. 1867, incorporated with 
Tosco. Laws 1867: 222. 18738, the location of the county 
is here correctly stated and attached to Iosco. Laws 1873, 
III: 85. 1875, organized separately. Acts 1875:159. 

OKKUDDO—See Otsego. 

ONTONAGON—18438, set off: lying within line between ranges 
37 and 38 W., the north boundry of twp. 41 N., the Montreal 
River and Lake Superior, together with Isle Royal of Lake 
Superior. Laws 1848:202. Attached to Chippewa. p. 203. 
1845, boundaries re-stated omitting Isle Royal. Laws 1845: 
58. 1846, attached to Houghton. Laws 1846:286. 1848, 
act of organization passed. Laws 1848:345. 1853, election 
of 1852 legalized. Laws 1853:3: Hist. of Upper Pen., 518. 
Western two tiers of twps. of Houghton Co. attached to 
Ontonagon. Laws 1853: 3. 

OSCEOLA—1840, set off as Unwattin: lying in twps. 17, 18, 
19, 20 N. R. 7, 8, 9, 10 W. Laws 1840:197. Attached to 
Ottawa. p. 200. 1848, name changed to Osceola. M. H. C., 
I: 324. 1855, attached to Mason. Laws 1855: 424. 1857, 
attached to Newago. Laws 1857:463. 1859, attached to 
Mecosta. Laws 1859: 257. 1869, organized. Laws 1869, 
II :487. 

OSCODA—1840, set off: lying in twps. 25, 26, 27, 28 N. R. 
1, 2, 3, 4 E. Laws 1840: 198. 1853, attached to Cheboygan. 
Laws 1853:19. 1857, attached to Alpena. Laws 1857 :162. 
1858, attached to Iosco. Laws 1858:16. 1869, attached to 
Alcona “from Alpena.” Laws 1869, II: 336. 1881, de- 
tached from Alcona and organized. Acts 1881:16. 

OTSEGO—1840, set off as Okkudo: lying in twps. 29, 30, 31, 
32 N. R. 1, 2, 3,4 W. Laws 1840:199. 1843, name changed 
to Otsego. M. H. C., 1: 94. 18538, attached to Cheboygan. 
Laws 1853:19. 1858, attached to Alpena. Laws 1858 :16. 
1863, attached to Antrim. Laws 1863:119. 1875, organ- 
ized, but leaving twp. 32 N. R. 4 W. in Antrim. Laws 
1875 :28. 

OTTAWA—1831, set off: lying west of the line between ranges 
12 and 138 W. and east of the shore of Lake Michigan; south 
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of the line between twps. 10 and 11 N; north of the line be- 
tween twps. 4 and 5 N. Laws 1831:13. 1835, attached to 
Kent. Acts 1835-6:65. 1845, twp. 11 N. R. 14 |W. attached. 
Laws 1845: 31. 1837, organized. Laws 1837-8: 9. 


PRESQUE ISLE—1840, set off: lying north of the line be- 
tween twps. 32 and 33 N. and east of the line between ranges 
1 and 2 E. Laws 1840:199. 1853, attached to Cheboygan. 
Laws 1853:19. 1857, portion lying east of R. 4 E. attached 
to Alpena. Laws 1857:162. 1858, attached to Alpena. Laws 
1858:16. 1871, organized. Laws 1871, III:129. 1873, 
twp. 37 N. R. 2 E. attached to Presque Isle. Laws 1873, 
III: 85. 1875, act of organization. Acts 1875: 118. 

ROSCOMMON—1840, set off as Mikenauk: lying in twps. 21, 
22, 23, 24 N. R. 1, 2,3, 4 W. Laws 1840:197. 1843, name 
changed to Roscommon. M. H. C., 1:94. 1853, attached to 
Cheboygan. Laws 1853: 19. 1858, attached to Midland. 
Laws 1858 :16; Laws 1878, 11:85. 1875, organized. Laws 
1875 :34. 

SAGINAW—1822, set off by proclamation of Gov. Cass. At- 
tached to Oakland. Terr. Laws, I: 334. 1831, boundaries 
stated: beginning at a point where the line between ranges 
6 and 7 E. intersects the line between twps. 8 and 9 N; thence 
west to the meridian; thence north on meridian line to 
line between twps. 12 and 13 N; thence east to line between 
ranges 2 and 3 E; thence north to line between twps. 14 
and 15 N; thence east to line between ranges 6 and 7 E; 
thence south to the place of beginning. Laws 1831:14. 
1835, organized. Acts Extra Sess. 1834-5:78. 1881, line 
between Saginaw and Bay redrawn. Local Acts 1881: 348. 


SANILAC—1822, set off by proclamation of Gov. Cass. At- 
tached to Oakland. Terr. Laws, 1:333. 1827, attached to 
St. Clair. Rev. Laws 1827:593. 1836, attached to Lapeer. 
Acts 1835-6:67. 1840, attached to St. Clair. Laws 1840: 
112. 1849, organized, with part of St. Clair annexed. Laws 
1848: 344. 


SCHOOLCRAFT—1843, set off. Laws 1843:202. Attached 
to Chippewa. p. 203. 1846, attached to Houghton. 
Laws 1846:286. 1848, boundaries stated: beginning at a 
point in Lake Superior north of the line between ranges 12 
and 18 W., thence west along the margin of said lake to the 
line between ranges 23 and 24 W., thence south along said 
line to the north boundary of twp. 41, thence east to the 
line between ranges 12 and 13 W., together with Grand 


‘ 
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Island in Lake Superior. Laws 1848: 346. 1851, attached to 
Marquette. Laws 1851:142. 1862, townships in the south- 
east on Lake Michigan added. Laws 1862: 53. 1871, 
organized. Laws 1871, III: 99. 1875, row of town- 
ships on the west attached to Marquette. Local Acts 1875: 
233. 

SHIAWASSEE—1822, set off: beginning on the principal 
meridian where line between twps. 8 and 9 N. intersects 
same, and running thence south to line between twps. 2 
and 3 N; thence east to line between ranges 6 and 7 E; 
thence north to line between twps. 8 and 9 N; thence west 
to place of beginning. Terr. Laws, I: 334. Attached to 
Oakland. 1886, attached to Genesee. Acts 1835-6:66. 1837, 
organized. Laws 1837 :106. 


ST. CLAIR—1820, set off. Terr. Laws, II: 800. 1821, or- 
ganized. Terr. Laws, 1820: 446. 1822, boundaries restated: 
beginning on the boundary line between the U. 8. and Upper 
Canada where the boundaries of the counties of Wayne 
and Macomb intersect same; thence with said boundary 
line between U. S. and Upper Canada to a point in Lake 
Huron east from the eastern termination of line between 
sec. 13 and 24, 14 and 23, 15 and 22, 16 and 21, 17 and 20, 18 
and 19, in twp. 10 N; thence from said point west to shore 
of Lake Huron; thence with said line between said sections 
to line between ranges 12 and 13 E; thence with said line 
south to northern boundary of county of Macomb; thence 
with said northern boundary east to line between sec. 3 and 
4 in twp. 5 N. R. 18 E; thence south to line between twp. 
4 and 5 in last mentioned range; thence east to line between 
range 14 and 15 E; thence south to Lake St. Clair; thence 
in direct line to place of beginning. Terr. Laws I: 332. 


ST. JOSEPH—1829, set off: country lying west of line between 
ranges 8 and 9 W, and east of line between ranges 12 and 
13 W..and south of line between twp. 4 and 5 S8., and north 
of boundary line between this Territory and the State of 
Indiana. ‘err. Laws Il: 736. Organized same year. p. 
744. 

TONEDAGANA—See Emmet. 


TUSCOLA—1840, set off: lying in north 1% of twp. 10 N. and 
in twps. 11, 12, 13, 14 N. R. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 E. and in fractional 
twp. 15 N. R. 7 and 8 E. Attached to Saginaw. Laws 
1840: 200. 1845, certain sections in northern part of Lapeer 
attached to Tuscola. Laws 1845:49. 1850, organized. Laws 
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1850: 45. 1855, boundary between Tuscola and Lapeer de- 
fined. Laws 1855: 313. 


UNWATTIN—See Osceola. 


VAN BUREN—1829, set off: beginning where line between 
ranges 12 and 13 W. intersects the base line; thence west ‘on 
base line to the shore of Lake Michigan; thence southerly 
along the shore of said lake to intersection of line between 
twps. 2 and 3 8S; thence east between said twps. to inter- 
section of line between ranges 16 and 17 W; thence south on 
line between said ranges to intersection of line between twps 
4 and 5 S; thence east on line between said twps. to inter- 
section of line between ranges 12 and 13 W; thence north on 
line between said ranges to base line. Jerr. Laws 11:736. 
Attached to Cass. p. 745. 18384, attached to Cass. Laws 
1834: 169. 1837, organized. Laws 1837: 97. 


WABASSEE—See Kalkaska. 


WASHTENAW—1822, set off and attached to Wayne. Terr. 
Laws, 1:334. 1826, organized separately. Rev. Laws 1827: 
591. 1829, boundaries defined: beginning on the base line, 
where the line between ranges 7 and 8 E. crosses the base 
line; thence west along base line to intersection of line be- 
tween ranges 6 and 7 E; thence north between ranges 6 and 
7 E. to intersection of line between twps. 2 and 3 N; thence 
west between said twps. 2 and 3 N. to the intersection of line 
between ranges 2 and 3 E; thence south on line between said 
ranges 2 and 3 E. to intersection of line between twps. 4 and 
5 §; thence east on line between said twps. to intersection of 
line between ranges 7 and 8 E; thence on line between said 
ranges to base line. Terr. Laws, IT :735. 


WAYNE—1796, set off, including the northwestern part of 
Ohio and the southeastern part of Michigan. Rev. Statutes 
of Ohio, 1890, II: 2036. 1803, set off by proclamation of Gov. 
Harrison, of Indiana, to include most of what is now Michi- 
gan and the eastern shore of Illinois and Wisconsin. Haecu- 
tiwe Journals of Indiana, Ind. Hist. Society Col., ITI :114. 
1822, re-stated by Gov. Cass: beginning in Lage St. Clair, 
on boundary line between U. S. and Prov. of Upper Canada, 
at a point due east from intersection of base line with Lake 
St. Clair, and running thence west to line between ranges 7 
and 8 E; thence with said line south to line between twps. 
4 and 5 8S; thence with said line . . . to middle of the river 
Huron of Lake Erie; thence with said river... to its 
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mouth; thence east to boundary line between U. S. and Up- 
per Canada; thence with said boundary line to the place of 
beginning. Terr. Laws, 1:331. 

WEXFORD—1840, set off as Kautawabet: lying in twps. 21, 
22, 23, 24 N. R. 9, 10, 11, 12 W. Laws 1840:197. 1843, name 
changed to (Wexford. M. H. C., I: 212. 1853, attached to 
Grand Traverse. Laws 1853: 43. 1855, attached to Manis- 
tee Laws 1855:423. 1869, organized. Laws 1869, III :1085. 
1873, township Cleon detached from Manistee and attached 
to Wexferd. Laws 18738, III: 80. Local Acts 1875: 726. 
1881, tov-:ship Cleon re-attached to Manistee. Local Acts 
1881 :120. 

WYANDOT—1840, set off: lying in towns 33, 34, 35, 36 N. R. 
1 E.and1,2,3 W. Laws 1840:199. 1853, organized as part 
of Cheboygan. Laws 1853 :19. 
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OAKLAND 


MICHIGAN COUNTIES 1822 


NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF 1822 


To Monroe, in 1822, was attached all the lands ceded by the 
Indian treaty of Chicago (1821). Terr. Laws, I, 335. 

Oakland was set off by the proclamation of Gov. Cass, in 
1819, with the addition of the lands acquired under the Indian 
treaty of Saginaw of that year. Terr. Laws, II, 802. 
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INCHIGN COUNTIES 1828 


NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF 1828 


So few changes in the county boundaries were made between 
1822 and 1828 that maps for the intervening pzriod are not 
necessary. 

Sanilac was attached to Saint Clair in 1827. (Laws of 
1834, p. 188). Lenawee was detached from Monroe in 1826 
and the lands acquired by the treaty of Chicago attached. 
Revised Laws 1827, p. 591. 
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NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF 1832 


The extent of Cass County in 1832 is uncertain. In the 
Laws of 1829 are found these words, “VanBuren and the count- 
ry lying north are attached to Cass county.” (Terr. Laws 
II, 745). This taken with the later boundary of Allegan and 
Barry would lead to the conclusion indicated on the map. 

The same difficulty is experienced in the case of Kalamazoo 
County. (Laws of 1830, p. 32, “Calhoun, Barry, Eaton and all 
the country lying north of township 4 north of base line and 
west of the principal meridian and east of the line between 
ranges 12 and 13 and Lake Michigan are attached to Kalama- 
Z00.”’ ) 

Ingham was attached to Washtenaw. Laws 1829, H, 787. 

Branch was attached to St. Joseph. Laws 1829, II, 745. 
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NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF 1836 


Mitchell’s Map of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 
(Philadelphia, 1836) makes the southwestern boundary of 
Michilimackinac a northwestward line, for which no authority 
seems to exist. 

No further disposal of the part of Oakland County which 
remained north and west of Saginaw could be found, so it is 
to be assumed that they remain attached to Oakland. 

Sanilac attached to Lapeer. Laws 1835-6,67. 

Shiawassee attached to Genesee. Laws 1835-6, 66. 

Eaton attached to Calhoun. Laws Extra Sess., 1834-5, 96. 

Ottawa, Ionia, Clinton attached to Kent. Laws 1835-6, 65. 

Gratiot and Midland attached to Saginaw. Laws 1835-6, 


67. 
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NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF 1840 


Sanilac attached to St. Clair. Laws 1840, 112, 200. 

Gratiot, Tuscola, Midland, Isabella, Kaykakee (Clare), 
Gladwin, Arenac attached to Saginaw “for judicial purposes.” 
Laws 1840, 200. 

Huron was attached to Saginaw for judical purposes but to 
St. Clair for purposes of taxation. Laws 1840, 112, 200. 

Mason, Lake, Oceana, Osceola attached to Ottawa. Laws 
1840, 200. 

Newaygo, Mecosta attached to Kent. Laws 1840, 200. 

Montcalm attached to Ionia. Laws 1840, 200. 


NOTES ON MICHIGAN COUNTIES IN 1844 


The map of 1844 would be the same as that of 1840 except 
for the change in the Lapeer-Genesee boundary made by giv- 
ing to Genesee the western tier of townships of Lapeer. Laws 
1843, 189. 


NOTES ON MICHIGAN COUNTIES IN 1848 


The only changes in the map of 1840 necessary in 1848 are 
as follows: Manistee set off from Mackinac, 1846, and at- 
tached to Ottawa. (Laws 1846, 31). Slight change in the 
Lapeer-Tuscola boundary. (Laws 1845, 49).. Three townships 
in the southern tier of Gratiot added to Clinton. (Laws 1845, 
53; Laws 1847,56). These are shown on the map of 1852. 
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MNICHIGAN COGNTIES (846-185 


NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF UPPER 
PENINSULA, 1846 


In 1843 Marquette was set off and attached to Chippewa. 
(Laws 18438, 202). In 1846 Marquette was attached to Hough- 
ton. Laws 1846, 286. 

Ontonagon was set off with Isle Royal and attached to 
Chippewa in 1843. (Laws 18438, 202-3). In 1846 Ontonagon 
was attached to Houghton. Laws 1846, 286. 

Delta was set off in 1843 and attached to Mackinac. Laws 
1843, 202. 
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NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF 1852 


Sanilac organized in 1849 to include a tier and one-half of 
townships from the northern part of St. Clair. Laws 1848, 
344. 

Leelanau remained a part of Mackinac. 
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NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF 1856 


Apparently Clare, Arenac remained attached to Saginaw 
although detached from it. 

Iosco attached to Saginaw. Laws 1853, 45. 

Wexford attached to Manistee. Laws 1855, 423. 

Antrim, Leelanau, Kalkaska, Missaukee attached to Grand 
Traverse. Laws 1853, 43. 

Otsego, Crawford, Roscommon, Presque Isle, Montmorency, 
Oscoda, Ogemaw, Alcona, Alpena attached to Cheboygan. 
Laws 1853, 19. 

Gladwin and Isabella attached to Midland. Laws 1855, 


231. 
29 
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NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF 1860 


Presque Isle, Otsego, Montmorency attached to Alpena. 
Laws 1857, 162; Laws 1858, 16. 

Oscoda, Crawford, Alcona attached to Iosco. Laws 1858, 

Clare, Ogemaw, Roscommon attached to Midland. Laws 
1858, 16; Laws 1859, 879. 

Osceola attached to Mecosta. Laws 1859, 257. 

sce” seagmaenas to Newaygo. Laws 1857, 463. 
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NOTES TO ACCOMPANY MAP OF 1864 


Crawford, Kalkaska, Otsego were attached to Antrim. Laws 
1863, 119. 


Apparently Missaukee remained a part of Grand Traverse. 
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Ogemaw attached to Ioaeo. Laws 1867, 222. 
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Oscoda attached to Alcona "from" Al . 
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I was unable to find when Oscoda was ever a part of Alpena, 
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